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Beyond  the  sweeping  meadows 
The  looming  mountains  rise, 


Like  battlements  of  dreamland 
Against  the  brooding  skies. 

—  Bliss  Carman 
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PREFACE 


I  c 


Journey  geography  is  best  suited  to  the 
pupils  of  the  elementary  school.  They  enjoy 
the  imaginary  trips  to  places  which  they  can 
contrast  with  their  own  environment.  They 
like  the  variety  of  transportation  and  the 
vivid  experiences  furnished  by  concrete  visual 
aids  and  colorful  descriptive  materials.  Such 
a  treatment  also  permits  authors  to  begin 
with  the  simplest,  most  primitive  people  and 
so  progress  gradually  to  a  study  of  our  modern 
civilization. 

Objectives.  —  The  leading  objectives  of 
Journeys  through  Many  Lands  are  to  enlarge 
the  geographical  experiences  of  the  children ; 
to  enable  the  child  to  interpret  pictures,  maps, 
and  written  materials ;  to  help  him  realize 
the  relation  of  people’s  needs  to  their  environ¬ 
ment  ;  to  develop  appreciation  of  striking 
and  beautiful  scenery ;  to  build  up  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  earth  as  a  globe  ;  and  to  create 
a  sympathetic  understanding  of  all  peoples 
no  matter  how  rich  or  poor  their  natural 
environment  may  be. 

Pictures.  —  No  pains  have  been  spared 
to  secure  a  large  number  of  unusual  and 
appropriate  pictures.  Thousands  of  pictures 
were  examined  and  those  selected  are  placed 
in  close  proximity  to  the  written  material 
which  they  illustrate.  Special  effort  was 
made  to  provide  colorful  and  appropriate 
captions. 

Maps.  —  The  maps  are  many  and  varied 
and  the  map  idea  is  systematically  developed. 
First,  there  are  the  colored  picture  globes  of 
the  various  hemispheres.  Then  the  journey 
maps  are  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  gradually 
builds  an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  globe  and 


crosses  the  various  seas  to  the  several  con¬ 
tinents,  ending  with  a  complete  trip  around 
the  world.  The  attractive  physical-political 
and  relief  maps  help  to  complete  the  picture. 

Written  Material.  —  Geography  is  no  mere 
dull  listing  of  peoples,  places,  and  products. 
It  is  alive,  rich,  and  colorful,  dealing  with 
real  people  living  on  a  real  earth.  The 
authors  have  endeavored  to  communicate 
this  spirit  to  the  pupils  by  vivid  descriptions 
in  simple  language,  keeping  in  mind  the  main 
objective  of  all  geography  work,  which  is  to 
teach  pupils  how  to  see  things  with  geograph¬ 
ical  eyes  and  think  in  geographical  terms. 
All  new  terms  are  clearly  explained. 

Integration,  Correlation,  and  Activities.  — 
Geography  is  treated  as  one  of  the  social 
studies  which  touches  all  the  others.  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Smith  said,  “  For  a  geography  with¬ 
out  historie  seemeth  a  carkasse  without 
motion :  so  historie  without  geography  wan- 
dereth  as  a  vagrant  without  a  certain  habita¬ 
tion.”  The  authors  draw  upon  the  field  of 
history,  government,  or  economics  whenever 
it  will  best  help  to  further  the  main  objective, 
to  show  how  man  adapts  himself  to  his 
environment.  The  activities  suggested  have 
been  drawn  from  actual  classroom  practice 
and  are  well  suited  to  the  various  age-levels 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

References  and  Index.  —  The  references 
are  graded  for  different  age-levels  and  are 
confined  to  books  likely  to  be  readily 
available.  The  table  of  contents  and  index 
enable  the  pupil  to  turn  quickly  to  any  desired 
materials.  Peoples,  places,  maps,  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  all  completely  indexed. 


IV 


PREFACE 


Interdependence  and  International  Under¬ 
standing.  —  The  hope  of  our  world  today  lies 
in  international  understanding.  Children  are 
never  too  young  to  start  toward  this  goal. 
For  this  reason  in  their  Journeys  through 


Many  Lands  pupils  are  given  everywhere 
a  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  peoples  they 
visit  in  an  effort  to  establish  at  an  early  age 
those  friendly  relations  upon  which  rest  the 
peace  and  well-being  of  the  world. 

De  F.  S. 

R.  W.  H. 
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JOURNEYS  THROUGH  MANY  LANDS 


You  friendly  earth  !  How  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow  .  .  . 


Three  Ways  of  Traveling 
Up  in  the  air,  through  village  and  plain,  or  over  the  sea;  which  do  you  like  best? 


Courtesy  American  Airways 


JOURNEYS  THROUGH  MANY 

LANDS 

I.  THE  EARTH  AS  A  GLOBE 

You  friendly  earth!  How  far  do  you  go, 

With  the  wheat  fields  that  nod  and  the  rivers  that  flow, 

With  cities  and  gardens,  and  cliffs  and  isles, 

And  people  upon  you  for  thousands  of  miles? 

—  William  Brighty  Rands 

“  All  aboard !  ”  calls  the  conductor,  as  he 
waves  to  the  engineer  to  start  the  trip.  The 
train  pulls  out  and  goes  straight  to  the  next 
stop,  and  no  one  has  to  worry  about  the 
direction  in  which  he  is  going.  But  the  air¬ 
plane  pilot  and  the  ship  captain  have  to  steer, 
and  in  order  to  guide  their  craft  they  need  to 
know  the  different  directions  in  which  they 
can  go.  This  year  we  plan  to  take  some  trips 
with  your  teacher  as  conductor.  We  shall 
travel  not  only  by  train,  but  by  auto,  plane, 
and  boat,  and  so,  like  the  airplane  pilot,  we 
too  must  learn  about  directions. 

Getting  Our  Bearings.  —  Perhaps  where 
you  live  there  are  an  East  Main  Street  and  a 
West  Main  Street.  If  so,  you  know  that 
east  is  the  direction  toward  the  rising  sun,  and 
west  is  the  direction  toward  the  setting  sun. 

Possibly  there  are  also  a  North  Market  Street 
and  a  South  Market  Street.  If  there  are, 
you  know  that  north  is  the  direction  your 


shadow  points  at  noon,  while  south  is  toward 
the  noonday  sun. 

Here  is  a  simple  rule  for  telling  directions : 
If  you  face  north,  south  is  back  of  you,  your 
outstretched  right  arm  points  east,  and  your 

NORTH  STAR 
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I 

POINTERS 

BIG  DIPPER 

North  by  the  North  Star 
The  biggest  dipper  you  ever  saw  is  made  of  stars  and 
hangs  in  the  sky.  The  two  stars  in  its  bowl,  opposite  the 
handle,  point  to  the  mariner’s  guide,  the  North  Star. 

left  arm  west.  On  a  clear  night  you  can  tell 
the  north  by  the  North  Star,  which  is  easily 
located  by  the  pointers  of  the  Big  Dipper. 
The  drawing  on  this  page  will  help  you. 
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An'^abctic 


Map  Questions  and  Activities 

This  is  a  view  of  the  earth  globe  showing  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  oceans  are  colored  blue, 
the  lowlands  green,  and  the  highlands  brown. 

1.  What  are  the  names  of  the  two  large  continents?  the  three  oceans? 

2.  Antarctica  is  also  a  continent  but  does  not  belong  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

3.  What  does  hemisphere  mean? 

4.  On  nearly  all  maps  the  top  indicates  north  ;  the  bottom,  south  ;  the  right  edge,  east;  and  the 
left  edge,  west. 

5.  How  does  this  picture  of  the  earth  globe  compare  with  the  one  on  your  school  globe? 
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Map  Questions  and  Activities 

Here  is  a  view  of  the  earth  globe  showing  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

1.  What  does  north  mean?  What  direction  is  it  on  a  map? 

2.  What  color  are  the  oceans ?  the  lowlands?  the  highlands ? 

3.  Name  and  point  to  the  four  oceans  and  the  four  continents  which  you  see. 

4.  What  is  a  continent? 

5.  Antarctica  is  also  a  continent,  but  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

6.  How  does  this  view  of  the  earth  globe  compare  with  the  one  on  your  school  globe? 
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JOURNEYS  THROUGH  MANY  LANDS 


For  our  travels  it  is  not  enough  to  know 
these  directions  (which  are  called  points  of 
the  compass ) ;  we  must  find  out  more  about 
the  earth  in  general :  what  shape  it  is ;  what 
parts  we  can  visit  in  trains  or  autos ;  and 
when  we  must  go  by  boat. 


Girdling  the  Earth 


Once  upon  a  time  a  brave  man,  named  Magellan,  set 
out  in  a  small,  slow-sailing  ship  which  circled  the  globe. 
How  long  do  you  think  it  took  ?  A  while  ago,  another 
brave  man,  Wiley  Post,  sped  through  the  air  in  his 
“  Winnie  Mae,”  faster  than  the  fastest  boat.  In  less  than 
eight  days  he  flew  through  a  large  circle,  saw  the  round 
world  pass  by  underneath  him,  and  came  safely  back 
to  where  he  had  started  from.  How  would  you  like  to 
take  such  a  trip  around  the  world  ? 

In  this  picture  Post,  who  wears  a  patch  over  his  left 
eye,  is  watching  a  mechanic  put  gasoline  in  the  “  Winnie 
Mae.” 

The  Earth  Globe.  —  We  know  the  earth  is 
round  because  people  have  sailed  around  it  in 
boats  and  have  flown  around  it  in  airships  and 
airplanes.  Over  four  hundred  years  ago  the 
Spanish  ship  “  Vittoria  ”  of  Magellan’s  fleet 
sailed  around  it.  This  took  nearly  three 
years.  In  1933  the  American,  Wiley  Post, 
in  his  airplane,  “  Winnie  Mae,”  flew  around 
it  in  less  than  eight  days. 


Such  an  airplane  trip  gives  us  the  best  idea 
of  the  earth,  because  then  we  see  both  land 
and  water.  Look  at  the  globe,  if  you  have 
one  in  your  classroom,  or  study  the  maps 
on  pages  2  and  3.  About  how  much  of  the 
earth  is  land  and  how  much  is  water?  Find 
North  and  South  America.  Great  land  masses 
like  these  are  called  continents.  The  two 
Americas  with  the  oceans  surrounding  them 
are  called  the  Western  Hemisphere.  (Hem¬ 
isphere  means  “half  a  sphere”  or  “half  a 
globe.”)  The  other  half  of  the  globe  is  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere.  Point  out  the  four  great 
land  masses  of  which  it  consists.  What  are 
their  names?  From  which  one  did  our 
ancestors  (parents,  grandparents,  and  great- 
grandparents)  come? 

The  Oceans.  —  Now  that  you  have  located 
the  most  important  continents,  find  the  large 
bodies  of  water,  which  we  call  oceans.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  east  of  America  and  west  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  Where  is  the  Pacific 
Ocean?  How  does  it  seem  to  compare  in 
size  with  the  Atlantic?  What  direction  is 
it  from  our  own  continent?  From  Asia? 
From  South  America?  From  Australia? 
What  ocean  do  you  find  south  of  Asia  between 
Africa  and  Australia  ? 

The  Poles  of  the  Earth.  —  Around  the 
middle  of  the  earth,  east  and  west,  runs 
an  imaginary  line  called  the  equator.  This 
divides  the  earth  into  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Hemispheres.  At  the  center  of  these 
hemispheres  are  the  North  and  South  Poles. 
In  1926  Rear  Admiral  Byrd  flew  over  the 
North  Pole,  and  in  1929  he  flew  over  the 
South  Pole.  Locate  them  on  your  globe  or 
on  the  maps  on  pages  6  and  7. 

Distance  north  or  south  of  the  equator  is 
called  latitude.  So  people  who  live  near  the 
equator  are  said  to  live  in  low  latitudes  (or 
the  tropics ),  while  those  near  the  poles  live 
in  high  latitudes  (the  polar  regions).  We  live 
in  middle  latitudes,  in  what  is  called  the  North 
Temperate  Zone  (or  belt). 


TIIE  EARTH  AS  A  GLOBE 
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On  the  earth  globe,  north  always  means 
“toward  the  North  Pole,”  and  south  always 
means  “toward  the  South  Pole.”  We  must 
not  think  of  north  as  up  and  of  south  as 
down.  Up  means  “away  from  the  earth’s 
center,”  as  “up  in  the  air”;  down  means 
“  toward  the  center  of  the  earth,”  as  “down  in 
the  ground.” 

On  our  various  journeys  we  shall  be  learn¬ 
ing  geography,  which  is  the  study  of  the 
earth  as  related  to  the  people  in  it.  We  shall 
try  to  find  out  especially  how  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  adapt  or  adjust  themselves  to  the 
part  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  to 
the  weather  and  climate,  the  kind  of  soil,  the 
animal  life,  the  water  supply,  and  all  their 
other  living  conditions.  As  we  progress,  we 
shall  see  interesting  new  countries  and  learn 
important  new  terms  besides  those  we  have 
just  had. 

And  now  we  are  ready  for  our  travels. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  Can  you  think  of  good  reasons  why  we 
know  that  the  earth  is  round  ? 

2.  The  surface  of  the  earth  has  about  how 
many  times  as  much  water  as  land  ? 

3.  Name  the  continents  and  oceans  and 
point  them  out  on  your  globe  or  map. 

4.  How  many  hemispheres  are  spoken  of  in 
this  chapter? 

5.  Tell  where  the  poles  and  the  ecpiator  are. 

6.  Give  two  ways  of  telling  directions. 
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Strange  Visitors  from  Far-away  Lands 

Funny  old  Bird  Penguin  lives  in  Antarctica,  near 
the  South  Pole.  It  is  very  cold  there,  and  he  has  few 
neighbors  or  friends  —  unless  you  count  the  whales  who 
would  gobble  him  up  if  they  had  a  chance.  Admiral 
Byrd’s  dogs  are  strangers,  but  he  does  not  seem  afraid ; 
just  curious  enough  about  them  to  stop  and  call  on  his  way 
to  fish  for  his  dinner  in  the  cold  waters  all  about. 

7.  In  what  latitudes  are  the  tropics?  the 
polar  regions  ?  the  temperate  zones  ? 

S.  Notice  your  noontime  shadow  several 
times  during  your  school  year.  Is  it  always  the 
same  length  ?  Does  it  always  point  due  north  ? 

9.  Does  the  sun  always  rise  and  set  in  the 
same  place? 

10.  Find  the  North  Star  several  times  during 
your  school  year.  Does  its  position  ever  change  ? 

11.  If  you  live  near  the  ocean  or  one  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  watch  a  ship  when  it  is  going  from 
or  returning  to  a  harbor.  Which  part  of  the  out¬ 
going  ship  is  first  to  disappear  from  sight?  If 
it  is  coming  into  the  harbor,  which  part  do  you 
see  first  ?  What  does  this  prove  ? 


Map  Questions  and  Activities 

This  view  of  the  earth  globe  shows  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 

1.  What  do  the  various  colors  mean? 

2.  Can  you  find  the  North  Pole? 

3.  Remember  that  north  always  means  towards  the  North  Pole. 

4.  What  does  south  mean?  What  direction  is  it  on  a  map? 

5.  How  many  continents  do  you  see  ?  Name  them. 

G.  How  many  oceans?  Name  them. 

7.  The  equator  would  be  at  the  outside  edge  of  this  map. 

8.  Compare  this  view  of  the  earth  globe  with  the  one  shown  on  the  school  globe  in  your  class 


room. 


Map  Questions  and  Activities 

This  is  a  view  of  the  earth  globe  showing  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

1.  What  does  hemisphere  mean? 

2.  What  do  you  find  in  the  very  center  of  this  view  of  the  earth  globe? 

3.  On  what  large  land  mass  is  it  located  ? 

4.  Where  would  the  equator  be  on  this  map  ? 

5.  What  do  the  different  colors  mean  ? 

6.  How  many  continents  do  you  see  ?  Name  them. 

7.  How  many  oceans  ?  Name  them. 

8.  Compare  this  view  of  the  earth  globe  with  the  one  shown  on  the  school  globe  in  your  class¬ 
room. 


From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  Uncle  Sam’s  main  street,  the  Lincoln  Highway,  opens  the  way  to  scenic  beauty  and 

thrilling  adventure. 


II.  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  THE 
LINCOLN  HIGHWAY 


Now  that  we  have  learned  a  bit  about  the 
earth,  we  are  ready  to  start  on  our  journeys. 
We  are  naturally  most  interested  in  our  own 
country,  so  we  decide  to  see  America  first. 
On  later  voyages  we  shall  travel  by  trains, 
ships,  airplanes,  and  even  camels,  but  on  this 
first  trip  we  are  going  by  motor.  The  journey 
we  choose  is  across  the  whole  United  States 
on  a  well-paved  road  known  as  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  We  shall  start  about  the  first  of 
July  and  shall  take  about  45  days  for  our 
trip,  traveling  and  sight-seeing  during  the 
daytime,  and  at  night  sleeping  at  hotels, 
camping  places,  or  farmhouses  along  our 
route. 

The  Lincoln  Highway.  —  The  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  was  named  in  honor  of  President  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln.  It  is  about  3300  miles  in 
length  and  runs  all  the  way  across  our  country 
from  New  York  City  to  San  Francisco.  If 
we  were  to  travel  100  miles  a  day,  how  many 


days  would  it  take  us  ?  However,  some  days 
we  shall  not  make  much  progress  because  we 
shall  want  to  see  the  large  cities,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  and  other  attractions  along  the 
way. 

New  York  City.  —  We  shall  start  from  New 
York  City,  but  before  we  leave  we  want  to 
look  around.  One  of  the  best  places  to  get 
a  good  view  of  the  city  is  from  the  top  of  a  tall 
building  or  “skyscraper,”  so  we  choose  the 
Woolworth  Building  on  Broadway,  not  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  tallest,  but  because  it  is  near 
the  harbor  and  gives  an  excellent  view  in 
every  direction.  We  take  an  elevator  to  the 
observation  tower  of  this  792-foot  building, 
nearly  half  again  as  high  as  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  are  glad  we  don’t  have  to 
walk  up. 

Looking  South.  Our  first  view  is  to  the 
south.  In  the  distance  we  see  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  steamships  coming  and  going. 
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McLaughlin  Atrial  Surveys 

Crossing  the  Hudson 


What  would  Henry  Hudson  think  if  he  could  see  his 
river  today,  with  its  shores  outlined  by  railroad  tracks 
and  joined  by  this  beautiful  George  Washington  Bridge ! 


Amid  a  Maze  of  Docks 

Along  the  East  River,  boats  from  all  over  the  world  lie 
idly  quiet  after  their  long  voyages ;  while  over  its  bridges 
scurry  countless  automobiles,  trucks,  and  street  cars. 


A  Busy  Harbor 

From  the  high  office  windows  of  the  Woolworth  Building  (upper  center  of  the  picture)  the  island  of  Manhattan 
stretches  out  like  a  miniature  city  of  thread-like  streets,  tiny  vehicles,  and  pigmy-people  rushing  about  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  Down  the  harbor  stands  the  Statue  of  Liberty  which  once  lighted  tugboats,  ferry  boats,  coastwise  steamers, 
yachts,  freighters,  and  ocean  liners  Into  New  York’s  great  harbor. 
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Nearer  at  hand  is  the  Lower  Bay,  from  which 
ships  pass  through  the  Narrows  into  the 
LTpper  Bay.  In  the  Upper  Bay  stands  the 
famous  Statue  of  Liberty,  given  to  us  by 
France,  and  Ellis  Island,  where  immigrants 
to  the  United  States  are  landed. 

From  our  observation  tower,  we  notice  the 
excellent  harbor,  one  of  the  finest  in  the 


world,  with  miles  and  miles  of  piers  where 
ships  dock.  There  are  boats  of  all  kinds,  from 
small,  powerful  tugs  to  great  ocean  liners. 
We  wonder  that  there  can  be  so  many  boats 
in  the  world  ! 

The  View  to  the  East.  Next  we  look  east¬ 
ward  and  see  the  East  River,  which  separates 
Manhattan  Island  from  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  to  the  east.  Spanning  the  East  River 
are  several  large  bridges  with  automobiles, 
motor  trucks,  street  cars,  and  people  pass¬ 
ing  to  and  fro  in  almost  endless  numbers. 
The  oldest  and  most  famous  of  these  bridges 
is  called  the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 


Looking  West.  Turning  to  the  west,  we 
see  a  still  larger  river  with  many  long  piers  and 
docks  on  either  side.  This  is  the  Hudson, 
which  is  known  locally  as  the  North  River 
although  it  is  west  of  the  city.  It  is  wide 
and  deep  enough  for  the  largest  steamships 
built.  Beyond  it  in  the  distance  we  see  a 
part  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey  dotted  here 
and  there  with  cities.  Under 
this  river  there  are  tunnels 
through  which  automobiles, 
railway  trains,  and  subways 
run  from  one  state  to  the 
other.  This  seems  so  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  that  we  plan  to 
use  one  of  the  tunnels  when 
we  start  on  our  westward 
journey. 

The  Scene  to  the  North. 
Looking  north  from  amid  the 
tall  buildings  around  us,  we 
see  another  group  of  sky¬ 
scrapers,  some  of  which  are 
even  higher  than  the  one  on 
which  we  are  standing.  In 
fact,  the  tallest,  the  Empire 
State  Building,  is  1248  feet 
high  —  think  of  it,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  straight  up 
into  the  air !  Farther  north 
and  nearly  as  tall,  stands 
the  Chrysler  Building.  Still  farther  to  the 
north,  we  see  a  huge  suspension  bridge, 
the  George  Washington  Bridge,  spanning  the 
Hudson.  We  marvel  at  man’s  ability  to 
construct  tunnels  under  the  river,  bridges 
over  it,  and  such  tall  buildings,  some  of 
which  house  as  many  as  25,000  workers. 
These  buildings  shut  off  our  view  of  the 
Harlem  River,  which  joins  the  East  and 
Hudson  rivers.  The  three  rivers,  Hudson, 
East,  and  Harlem,  make  the  land  where 
we  are  an  island.  It  is  called  Manhattan 
Island.  An  island  is  any  land  completely 
surrounded  by  water. 


Where  Silvered  Spire  Meets  Fleecy  Clouds 


When  buildings  crowd  and  jostle  each  other  too  closely,  man  begins  to  build 
toward  the  sky.  At  the  left  is  the  famous  Empire  State  Building,  more  than 
twice  as  tall  as  Washington  Monument.  Express  elevators  swoop  up  and  down 
so  fast  that  they  fairly  take  one’s  breath  away.  Many  thousands  of  people  have 
offices  in  this  building. 
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Watch  Your  Step! 


Ewing  Galloway 


Under  New  York’s  streets  and  rivers  wind  long,  narrow 
tunnels.  Along  these  underground  burrows,  uptown, 
downtown,  and  crosstown,  speed  subway  trains,  letting  off 
some  passengers  and  taking  on  others  at  each  station. 
For  a  nickel  you  can  join  this  subway  rush. 

What  the  People  Do.  —  We  come  down  in 
an  elevator  to  the  street  level  and  decide  to 
find  out  how  people  get  about  in  this  large 
city.  When  we  reach  the  street  we  find  it 
full  of  automobiles,  street  cars,  and  motor 
trucks,  and  on  the  sidewalks, 
crowds  of  people.  Seeing 
some  of  them  dart  down  a 
stairway  above  which  is  the 
sign  “SUBWAY,”  we  decide 
to  follow. 

Once  underground,  we  pay 
a  nickel  each,  pass  through  a 
turnstile,  and  get  aboard  one 
of  the  cars  of  a  long  subway 
train.  With  surprising  speed 
we  are  carried  northward. 

The  car  is  so  crowded  that 
there  are  not  enough  seats 
for  all,  and  some  have  to 
stand  holding  to  straps  which 
hang  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
car.  Where  do  so  many 
people  come  from  ?  Where 


most  of  our  states  —  and  within  50  miles  of 
the  City  Hall  there  are  12, ()()(), ()()().  Where  do 
they  all  live?  What  do  they  do  for  a  living? 

Many  of  them  live  in  apartment  houses  on 
Manhattan  Island,  in  Brooklyn,  the  Bronx, 
Queens,  and  on  Staten  Island,  the  five 
boroughs  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  rest  live 
in  suburbs  or  small  towns  or  cities  near  by  and 
reach  the  city  over  the  bridges  or  ferry  boats 
or  through  the  tunnels. 

Of  these  people  more  are  engaged  in  some 
form  of  manufacturing  than  in  any  other 
single  occupation.  New  York  leads  all  other 
American  cities  in  the  value  of  its  manu¬ 
factured  goods.  It  makes  more  clothing, 
leather  goods,  books,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  About  500,000  workers  are  employed 
in  the  offices  of  the  large  buildings  like  the 
Woolworth,  Empire  State,  Chrysler,  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center,  and  others.  Still  others  work 
as  salesmen  or  saleswomen  in  the  large  stores. 
Then  there  are  porters,  barbers,  household 


At  Playtime 


Ewing  Galloway 


are  they  going?  There  are 
7,000,000  people  in  New 
York  City  —  more  than  in 


Surrounded  by  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  a  busy  city,  Central  Park  offers 
rest  and  shade  and  a  place  to  enjoy  one's  leisure  hours.  Along  the  bridle  paths 
horseback  riders  canter ;  mothers  and  nurses  wheel  babies  in  gocarts  and  the 
older  children  sail  their  boats,  or  roll  their  hoops.  In  summer  they  dash  along 
the  walks  on  their  roller-skates ;  in  winter  they  glide  over  the  ice  on  shining 
skates. 


"The  Great  White  Way” 


Publishers  Photo 


When  dusk  falls,  New  York  becomes  a  magic  city  hung  with  colored  lights  that  blaze  like  jewels.  Great  advertising 
signs  with  twinkling,  flashing  lights  reach  up  into  the  blackness  of  the  sky.  And  Times  Square,  near  where  Broadway 
crosses  Seventh  Avenue,  is  crowded  with  theater-goers  and  pleasure-seekers. 


_  _  „  _  Ewino  Galloway 

The  Grand  Central  Station 


_  Ewiny  Galloway 

Forty-second  Street 


Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief  —  count  them 
as  they  pass  through  this  great  terminal.  Travelers  from 
far-away  places  and  commuters  from  near-by  places  swing 
briskly  through  the  doors  on  their  way  to  business. 


The  most  famous  corner  in  the  United  States  is  at  42nd 
Street  and  Broadway.  There,  it  is  said,  sooner  or  later 
you  will  meet  every  one  you  ever  knew.  Young  people, 
old  people  ;  sad  people,  glad  people  rub  elbows  and  pass  on. 
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servants,  waiters,  and  chauffeurs.  Teachers, 
actors,  artists,  and  city  workers  make  up  an¬ 
other  large  list.  Besides,  there  are  over 
1,000,000  children  who  go  to  school  just  as 
we  are  doing,  and  many  women  and  old 
people  who  look  after  household  duties. 

The  subway  takes  us  as  far  as  242nd  Street, 
or  Van  Cortlandt  Park.  This  is  one  of 
many  parks  scattered  over  the  city,  where 
children  and  grown-ups  may  walk,  play,  row 
boats,  or  visit  aquariums,  animal  houses, 
and  greenhouses,  or  just  sit  on  the  benches  in 
the  shade  and  rest.  The  leading  parks  are 
Central,  Prospect,  Pelham  Bay,  the  Bronx, 
and  Van  Cortlandt. 

The  Heart  of  the  City.  —  Entering  the 
subway  again,  we  ride  south  as  far  as  Times 
Square,  in  the  heart  of  the  theatrical  and 
shopping  district.  Here  we  walk  east  on 
42nd  Street.  What  an  enormous  number  of 
people  !  At  times,  they  seem  to  extend  from 
the  buildings  on  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
buildings  on  the  other  side  in  one  solid  mass. 
It  is  said  that  more  people  cross  42nd  Street 
and  Fifth  Avenue  in  a  day  than  at  any  other 
crossing  in  the  world.  We  continue  on  to  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  in  the  heart  of  another 
group  of  skyscrapers  known  as  the  “  midtown 
section.”  This  is  one  of  the  two  great  rail¬ 
way  stations  in  this  large  city ;  the  other  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Station  at  32nd  Street. 
These  are  two  of  the  finest,  largest,  most 
beautiful  stations  in  the  world. 

It  is  now  6  p.m.,  and  we  are  so  tired  and 
hungry  that  we  are  glad  to  sit  down  to  a 
good  dinner  in  one  of  the  large  hotels  grouped 
around  this  beautiful  station. 

Rested  and  refreshed  with  good  food  and 
charming  music,  we  walk  back  to  Times 
Square  to  view  the  theatrical  district  at  night. 
What  a  sight !  Millions  of  electric  lights  of 
different  colors,  flashing  on  and  off,  pro¬ 
claiming  some  play,  or  movie,  or  tooth  paste, 
or  what-not !  We  no  longer  wonder  that 
this  is  called  the  “Great  White  Way.” 


After  walking  up  and  down  Broadway  for 
some  time,  watching  the  crowds  and  lights, 
we  get  a  room  at  one  of  the  nearby  hotels 
and  go  to  bed,  happy  in  the  thought  that  we 
have  spent  a  very  enjoyable  and  profitable 
day. 

From  New  York  City  to  Philadelphia.  — 

After  a  good  night’s  sleep  and  a  wholesome 
breakfast,  we  climb  into  our  automobile 
about  9  a.m.  and  are  off  for  our  first  ride  on 
the  Lincoln  Highway,  the  “Main  Street  of 
the  United  States.”  We  pass  through  the 
great  tunnel  under  the  Hudson,  and  come  out 
in  another  state,  New  Jersey.  Beside  the 
road  we  notice  the  red,  white,  and  blue  signs 
which  are  to  guide  us  on  our  way  across  the 
country. 

Passing  through  Jersey  City,  Newark,  and 
smaller  cities,  we  come  out  into  open  country, 
with  scattered  farmhouses  and  villages  dot¬ 
ting  the  landscape.  We  are  now  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain.  Hundreds  of 
automobiles  and  motor  trucks  are  going  in  the 
same  direction  as  ourselves  —  southwest  — 
and  still  other  hundreds  are  bound  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  —  northeast.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  traveled  sections  of  “Uncle  Sam’s 
Highway”  because  it  lies  between  two  of  our 
largest  cities,  New  York  City  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  country  is  gently  rolling  and  there 
are  few  high  hills.  Small  farms  and  truck 
gardens  line  the  road  on  either  side  and  wood 
lots  are  scattered  about.  At  Trenton,  the 
capital  of  New  Jersey,  we  cross  the  bridge 
over  the  Delaware.  For  a  number  of  miles, 
we  run  nearly  parallel  to  that  great  river 
along  its  western  bank  until  we  reach  the 
goal  of  our  first  day’s  journey,  Philadelphia. 

As  we  approach  the  city  through  beautiful 
avenues  lined  with  trees,  long  rows  of  homes 
appear,  and  apartment  houses  and  factories 
like  those  in  New  York.  At  3  p.m.  we  arrive 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  and  stop  at  one  of  the 
large  hotels.  We  have  made  the  trip  from 
the  busiest  section  of  New  York  City  to  the 


Independence  Hall 

Let  us  go  inside  and  peep  into  the  room  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed  and  look  at  the  great 
bronze  bell,  cracked  now,  but  able,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  to  peal  forth  news  of  that  historic  event. 


^ ,  fill! 

■ 
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Publishers'  Photo 


The  Betsy  Ross  House 


Carpenters'  Hall 


Legend  has  it  that  here,  in  this  house,  Betsy  Ross  made 
the  first  American  flag.  It  looked  like  the  one  hanging 
from  the  top  window. 


It  was  here,  in  1774,  that  fifty-five  men  from  all  the 
colonies  but  Georgia  met  in  what  was  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  all  the  Congresses  from  that  day  to  this. 
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center  of  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of  about 
100  miles,  in  six  hours.  We  are  not  making 
very  good  time,  but  we  do  not  care,  as  it  is 
not  our  aim  on  this  journey  just  to  rush 
across  the  country,  but  rather  to  go  in  such 
a  way  that  we  can  see 
things  with  our  “  geographical 
and  historical  eyes.” 

A  Day  in  Philadelphia.  — 

Philadelphia  with  almost  two 
million  inhabitants  is  the 
third  largest  city  in  the  United 
States.  Although  it  has  less 
than  a  third  as  many  people 
as  New  York,  it  is  spread  out 
over  an  area  nearly  one-half 
as  large.  So  many  of  the 
people  own  their  own  homes 
that  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  “  city  of  homes.”  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  a  particular  in¬ 
terest  in  this  city  because 
of  its  historic  public  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  many  parks 
throughout  the  city,  but 
Fairmount  Park  is  the  best  known,  with 
its  “zoo,”  its  aquarium,  its  Horticultural 
Hall,  its  attractive  grounds,  and  other  things 
of  interest. 

Philadelphia  is  a  great  manufacturing  city. 
Nearby  are  the  famous  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  and  the  city  ranks  high  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  silk  goods,  hosiery  and  knit  goods, 
woolens  and  worsteds,  and  cotton  goods.  It 
is  said  that  one-third  of  the  carpets  and 
rugs  made  in  the  United  States  come  from 
Philadelphia. 

We  take  a  sight-seeing  bus  about  the  city 
for  several  hours.  The  heavy  traffic  reminds 
us  of  New  York  City.  We  visit  Independence 
Hall,  with  its  famous  Liberty  Bell,  where  on 
July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  signed.  We  pass  the  Betsy  Ross  House, 
where  the  first  American  flag  was  made,  and 
Carpenters’  Hall  where  the  first  Continental 


Map  of  the  Lincoln  Highway 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

The  map  on  the  following  pages  is  to  be  used 
often  and  carefully  while  you  are  taking  your 
motor  trip  across  the  United  States  on  the 


Lincoln  Highway.  The  cross-section  shown  at 
the  bottom  of  the  two  pages  tells  you  just  how 
high  above  sea-level  (the  level  of  the  oceans) 
you  are  at  each  point  in  your  journey.  Your 
teacher  will  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  cross- 
section. 

1.  About  how  high  above  sea-level  are  you 
at  New  York  City  where  you  start  your  journey  ? 
at  San  Francisco,  where  your  motor  ride  ends? 
as  you  cross  the  Appalachian  Mountains?  the 
Rocky  Mountains?  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun¬ 
tains?  the  Mississippi  River?  at  Chicago? 
at  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

2.  Notice  that  all  the  places  between  New 
York  City  and  San  Francisco  are  above  the  level 
of  the  oceans. 

3.  Find  the  Continental  Divide.  Do  you 
know  what  it  means  ? 

4.  What  names  of  natural  regions  (plains, 
mountains,  and  so  on)  do  you  find  on  this 
map? 


Enter  in  New  York;  Exit  in  New  Jersey 


Stop  and  Go  signals  are  very  important  in  this  busy  square  in  Jersey  City 
where  all  the  cars  from  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  come  out  and  all  the  buses 
to  places  in  New  Jersey  and  farther  still  make  their  start. 
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Congress  met.  We  go  down  to  the  docks 
along  the  Delaware  River.  Although  100 
miles  from  the  open  ocean,  Philadelphia  is  a 
great  seaport  and  many  ships  are  built  here. 
We  drive  through  Fairmount  Park  and  see 
the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  As  we  ride  about  the  city, 'we  notice 


the  many  factories  which  give  work  to  large 
numbers  of  people.  Well  satisfied  with  our 
second  day  of  sight-seeing,  we  retire  for  a 
good  rest  before  starting  on  our  second  day 
of  travel. 

Across  the  Appalachian  Highlands.  — 

Bright  and  early  the  next  morning,  we  are  off 
again  on  a  delightful  part  of  our  journey, 
across  the  Piedmont  Plateau,  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Mountains,  and  the  Appalachian 
Plateau.  Taken  together,  these  are  called 
the  Appalachian  Highlands.  The  Piedmont 
Belt  ( Piedmont  means  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain)  is  a  low  hilly  country  between  the 
Atlantic  Coastal  Plain  and  the  Appalachian 


Mountains.  The  hill  tops  are  nearly  all  about 
the  same  height,  but  here  and  there  some 
hills  of  old,  hard  rock  stand  up  a  little  higher 
than  the  others.  This  was  once  a  high, 
rugged  mountain  region,  but  in  the  valleys 
the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  making  it  good 
for  agriculture. 

As  we  leave  the  city  limits, 
we  pass  through  delightful 
suburbs  where  many  of  the 
workers  in  the  city  have  their 
homes.  We  are  still  guided 
by  our  red,  white,  and  blue 
signs ;  in  this  state  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Highway  is  called  United 
States  Highway  No.  30.  How 
smooth  the  road  is  and  how 
we  enjoy  our  ride,  in  the  clear 
morning  air !  At  Coatesville, 
located  in  the  center  of  a 
fertile  farming  country,  we 
see  large  factory  buildings 
and  are  told  that  important 
plants  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation  are  located  here. 

About  noon  we  reach  Lan¬ 
caster,  county  seat  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  one  of  the 
richest  agriculturally  in  the 
whole  United  States.  The 
farms  are  well  cared  for  and  yield  large 
crops.  On  every  hand  we  see  fields  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  and  hay,  as  well  as  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock  of  various  kinds.  It  is  said  that  the 
stockyards  at  Lancaster  have  one  of  the 
largest  cattle  markets  in  the  world. 

About  eleven  miles  out  of  the  city  we  cross 
the  Susquehanna  River  on  a  very  long  bridge 
at  Columbia.  The  Susquehanna  is  about  one 
mile  wide  at  this  point.  It  is  now  early  in 
the  afternoon  and  quite  warm,  as  it  is  July, 
and  the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky.  But  it  is 
cooler  than  in  Philadelphia,  for  we  are  now 
higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  con¬ 
tinue  west  along  the  smooth,  hard  road. 


Weaving  a  Wilton  Rug 


Under  this  man’s  guidance  the  great  machine  weaves  many  threads  of  soft 
rainbow  colors  into  designs  for  rugs  and  carpets.  Philadelphia  is  especially 
famous  for  its  carpet  and  rug  manufacture,  but  it  manufactures  other  things  as 
well. 


Courtesy  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Scenes  in  a  Rich  Farming  Country 


Lancaster  County  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  richest  agricultural  counties  in  the  United  States.  (Top)  The 
southern  part  is  a  country  of  rolling  hillsides,  fenced  pastures,  and  fields  of  hay  and  grain.  (Right  center)  Baskets  of 
freshly  picked  peaches  are  being  loaded  onto  a  truck  to  be  taken  to  market.  (Center  left)  A  load  of  tobacco  leaves, 
strung  on  sticks  on  a  special  kind  of  wagon,  has  just  been  hauled  from  the  field  to  the  drying  shed.  Some  of  the  boards 
are  pulled  out  from  the  side  of  the  shed  to  let  air  in.  (Lower  left)  Lancaster  County  has  many  cattle  and  other  farm 
animals.  These  white-faced  beef  cattle  are  in  the  stockyards  of  the  large  cattle  market  at  Lancaster.  (Lower  right) 
Flocks  of  snow-white  chickens  are  a  common  sight  in  this  county,  which  ranks  high  in  the  raising  of  poultry  and  the 
production  of  eggs. 
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Courtesy  Lancaster  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Where  the  Susquehanna  Flows 

Arch  follows  arch  in  the  new  Columbia  Bridge  like  stepping  stones  ;  but  what  a  lot  it  takes  to  span  a  river  a  mile  wide  1 


Quaint  farmhouses,  tree-clad  hills,  and  clear 
rivers  flowing  gently  through  the  valleys  make 
us  think  how  different  this  is  from  the  noisy, 
bustling  city  where  people  are  crowded  close 
together  and  always  seem  to  be  in  a  hurry. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  we  reach 
Gettysburg,  about  120  miles  from  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Gettysburg  is  known  the  world  over  as 
the  scene  of  the  three  days’  battle  (July  1, 
2,  and  3,  1863)  which  marked  the  turning 
point  in  our  Civil  War.  Here  we  stop  and 
hire  a  guide  to  conduct  us  over  a  part  of  the 
25  square  miles  which  the  Government  has 
set  aside  as  a  national  park.  As  there  are  30 


miles  of  automobile  roads  and  over  1000 
markers  and  monuments,  our  guide’s  task  is 
not  very  easy.  We  visit  the  scene  of  Pickett’s 
charge,  the  Wheat  Field,  Bloody  Angle,  Sem¬ 
inary  Ridge,  the  Peach  Orchard,  Little  Round 
Top,  Devil’s  Den,  and  the  scenes  of  other 
famous  incidents  of  this  great  three  days’ 
battle. 

After  dinner  we  continue  for  a  few  miles,  so 
as  to  spend  the  night  in  a  new  way.  We  have 
left  the  Piedmont  Plateau  and  are  now  in  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  so  we  decide  to 
stop  at  a  tourist  camp  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Parks.  The  State  Forests  of 
Pennsylvania  belong  to  the 
people  and  are  cared  for  by 
forest  rangers  who,  from  high 
steel  towers,  have  wonderful 
views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  These  towers  are  a 
part  of  the  fire-control  system 
of  the  forests  and  are  open 
to  the  public.  We  secure 
permission  to  go  up  into  one 
of  them  just  at  sunset.  We 
have  never  seen  a  more 
glorious  sight !  As  far  as  we 
can  see  in  every  direction  are 
mountains  covered  with  trees 
to  their  very  summits. 

We  wish  that  we  could  stay 
here  for  several  days  to  enjoy 
the  cool  air,  walk  along  the 


Where  the  Gray  Ranks  Met  the  Blue 


Ewing  Galloway 


This  lovely,  peaceful  spot,  with  its  granite  and  marble  markers,  seems  very 
far  away  from  the  terrible  three  days’  battle  fought  here  in  July,  1863,  which 
marked  the  turning  point  in  the  great  War  between  the  States.  Today,  forty- 
eight  states  are  willing  members  of  our  Nation. 
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Along  the  painted-post-marked  highway,  through  the  hilly  farming  country 
of  western  Pennsylvania,  the  ever-receding  horizon  beckons  us  on.  Farming 
is  not  so  easy  in  this  countryside. 


Up  Hill  and  Down  Dale 


Ewing  Galloway 


trails,  and  fish  in  some  of  the 
well-stocked  trout  streams, 
but  we  must  return  to  our 
camp  to  rest.  We  need 
blankets  at  night,  for  we  are 
over  a  thousand  feet  above 
sea  level  now,  and  it  is  cool 
among  the  mountains. 

Early  the  next  morning  we 
are  once  more  on  our  way. 

What  beautiful  scenery! 

Range  after  range  stretches 
before  us.  Up  one  side, 
then  down  the  other  we  go. 

Our  road  is  well  graded, 
smooth,  and  safe.  In  some 
places  we  are  over  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and 
in  every  direction  rugged, 
wooded  ridges  are  spread  out 
to  our  view.  Only  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  the  numerous  valleys  are  cultivated. 

On  toward  the  west  we  go,  from  the 
mountains  of  the  Appalachians  to  the  Appa¬ 
lachian  Plateau.  This  area  is  also  rugged 
and  forest-covered  and  the  streams  have 
cut  deep  valleys  in  the  rocks.  We  learn 


that  these  level  rock  layers  contain  stores  of 
coal  and  iron.  This  has  led  to  mining  and 
furnished  materials  for  manufacturing  in  the 
cities.  On  the  fourth  day  out  from  New 
York  City  we  reach  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
400  miles  from  New  York  and  300  from 
Philadelphia.  In  four  days 
we  have  crossed  (1)  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coastal  Plain  ;  (2)  the 
Piedmont  Plateau ;  (3)  the 

Appalachian  Mountains ;  and 
(4)  the  Appalachian  Plateau. 
We  have  covered  400  miles 
in  four  days  of  travel.  (See 
map  on  pages  10  and  17.) 

A  Day  in  Pittsburgh.  — 
After  a  night’s  rest  and  a 
good  breakfast  at  one  of  the 
large  hotels,  we  take  a  sight¬ 
seeing  bus  to  help  us  explore 
the  “Steel  City  of  America.” 
Pittsburgh  has  a  population 
of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  and  is  the  tenth  largest 


Ewing  Galloway  Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  ana  Waters 

Forest-Clad  Mountains 

Forest  lands  like  these  are  very  valuable,  and  like  other  valuable  possessions 
must  be  protected.  State  Forests  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains  are  guarded 
by  fire  towers. 
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Pittsburgh — The  Steel  City  of  America 


In  the  days  of  French  and  Indian  warfare,  this  point  between  two  rivers  became 
a  frontier  fort  for  the  English  colonies.  As  the  years  went  by  and  it  outgrew 
its  narrow  bounds,  it  flung  bridges  north  and  south  and  spread  to  the  opposite 
shores.  Today  it  is  one  of  our  great  industrial  centers. 


city  in  the  United  States.  It  is  located  where 
the  Monongahela  River  from  the  south  and 
the  Allegheny  from  the  north  join  to  form  the 
Ohio  River.  Our  bus  takes  us  near  to  the  very 
point  where  the  two  rivers 
meet  and  we  see  that  this  is 
a  good  place  for  a  city  to  be 
located  because  there  is  water 
transportation  in  three  direc¬ 
tions. 

Pittsburgh  is  known  the 
world  over  as  an  industrial 
city.  With  good  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  soft  coal 
fields,  iron  ore  mined  nearby 
or  brought  from  the  Lake 
Superior  mines,  limestone 
easily  secured,  good  water¬ 
ways,  highways,  and  rail¬ 
roads  in  all  directions,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Pittsburgh 
has  become  the  “Steel  City 
of  America,”  if  not  of  the 
world.  Glass,  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  many  other 


products  are  made  in  this 
busy  city.  Our  bus  takes  us 
past  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  Carnegie  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  numerous 
beautiful  parks  and  resi¬ 
dential  districts.  The  most 
beautiful  part  of  the  city  is 
that  located  near  Schenley 
Park,  and  known  as  the 
Pittsburgh  Civic  Center.  Our 
day  in  Pittsburgh  has  been 
well  spent. 

Into  the  Great  Central 
Plains. — For  some  time  after 
leaving  Pittsburgh,  the  hills 
gradually  become  lower,  the 
valleys  wider,  and  we  see 
many  sheep  grazing  on  the 
hillsides.  But  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  come  into  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  country,  known  as  the  Prairie  Plains. 
Through  five  states  —  a  part  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  and  much  of  Nebraska  —  we 


Blast  Furnaces 


It  is  in  furnaces  like  this  that  ore  and  coal  work  together  to  produce  the  iron 
and  steel  that  is  so  important  to  our  everyday  life.  At  night,  flames  from  these 
furnaces  light  up  the  sky  like  some  great  open  hearth. 
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shall  be  driving  across  these  level  plains. 
The  generally  level  surface,  the  fertile  soil,  and 
the  agreeable  climate  all  have  helped  to  make 
this  one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  regions 
in  the  world.  The  country  is  so  level  that 
highways  and  railroads  may 
be  seen  running  in  almost 
every  direction. 

The  Corn  Belt.  —  We  see 
farms  everywhere,  though 
frequently  we  pass  through 
villages  and  even  cities. 

There  are  wood  lots,  espe¬ 
cially  along  the  streams,  trees 
around  the  farm  buildings, 
and  fields  of  wheat,  oats,  rye, 
barley,  hay,  alfalfa,  and  other 
crops.  But  more  often  than 
anything  else,  we  see  fields  of 
waving  corn,  for  this  is  the 
Corn  Belt  of  the  United 
States.  Corn  is  America’s 
largest  and  most  valuable 
crop.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
cereals  that  can  be  grown ; 
it  gives  about  twice  as  many 
pounds  of  grain  per  acre  as  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  or  rye ;  and  the  leaves  of  the  corn¬ 
stalks  also  furnish  good  food  for  the  farm 
animals. 

Very  little  of  our  corn  is  sent  to  other 
countries,  in  fact,  not  very  much  leaves  the 
farms  where  it  is  raised ;  it  is  kept  there  to 
feed  the  farm  animals.  The  farmers  in  the 
Corn  Belt  raise  cattle,  horses,  poultry,  and 
swine.  About  one-sixth  of  our  corn  crop  is 
fed  to  beef  cattle  and  another  large  amount  to 
dairy  cattle.  Horses  and  mules  are  fattened 
on  it ;  chickens,  turkeys,  ducks,  and  geese 
thrive  on  corn  as  a  food.  But  none  of  these  is 
so  important  as  swine.  Most  of  the  country’s 
swine  are  in  the  Corn  Belt.  From  30  to  40 
per  cent  of  our  annual  corn  crop  goes  to  the 
market  in  the  form  of  pork.  In  the  fall,  the 
swine  are  often  turned  into  the  corn  field  and 


allowed  to  help  themselves.  This  is  called 
“ hogging  down”  the  corn  and  saves  the  labor 
of  bringing  in  the  crop. 

It  takes  us  four  days  to  drive  from  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  a  point  in  Illinois  a  little  south  of 


Chicago.  We  secure  a  good  farm  dinner  and 
lodgings  at  one  of  these  typical  Corn  Belt 
farmhouses,  for  tomorrow  we  shall  take  a 
short  trip  to  Chicago,  the  City  of  the  World’s 
Fair. 

Let  us  review  briefly  some  of  the  things  we 
have  seen  and  done.  We  visited  New  York 
City,  motored  across  the  Atlantic  Coastal 
Plain,  visited  Philadelphia,  crossed  the  Pied¬ 
mont  Plateau,  and  motored  across  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Appalachian 
Plateau.  We  spent  a  day  visiting  Pittsburgh 
and  then  took  four  days  on  our  journey  from 
Pittsburgh  through  a  part  of  the  Corn  Belt 
to  a  point  in  Illinois  about  20  miles  south 
of  Chicago.  The  Lincoln  Highway  does  not 
pass  through  Chicago.  We  spent  the  nights 
at  hotels,  tourist  camps,  and  farmhouses,  and 
are  now  about  900  miles  from  New  York. 


When  the  Ears  Are  Ripe 


Publishers'  Photo 


Everywhere  we  travel  through  the  corn  states  we  see  fields  of  waving  corn. 
So  many  ears  of  corn  to  pick  I  Down  between  the  rows  a  tractor-drawn  machine 
picks  the  corn  two  rows  at  a  time. 
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Where  Chicagoans  Work  and  Play 


Ewing  Galloway 


Along  the  lake  front,  under  the  shadow  of  tall  office  buildings,  are  a  park,  a  stadium,  and  the  Field  Museum.  As 
the  bus  hurries  us  along,  we  notice  that  the  Soldier  Field  Stadium  is  empty,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  those  tiers  of 
seats  crowded  with  a  madly  yelling  crowd  of  football  rooters. 


Activities  and  Questions 

1.  Which  is  the  largest  city  in  the  United 
States?  the  third  largest?  the  tenth  largest? 

2.  How  does  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
differ  from  the  Piedmont  Plateau  ? 

3.  Describe  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

4.  What  is  Pittsburgh  sometimes  called  ? 
Philadelphia? 

5.  What  do  prairies  look  like  ? 

6.  Name  some  products  of  a  typical  prairie 
farm. 

7.  From  newspapers  and  old  magazines 
collect  pictures  of  New  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
and  Pittsburgh.  Be  careful  never  to  cut  up  a 
book. 

8.  Make  a  Lincoln  Highway  sign. 

9.  Compare  New  York  and  Philadelphia  as 
to  population,  area,  industries,  and  commerce. 

10.  Compare  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  as 
to  population  and  industries. 

11.  Find  some  pictures  showing  scenes  in  the 
Prairie  States. 

12.  Write  a  brief  story  of  your  trip. 

13.  Trace  your  journey  on  the  map  on  pages 
16  and  17. 


The  City  of  the  World’s  Fair.  - —  Early  the 
next  morning,  a  short  ride  brings  us  to  the 
heart  of  the  great  city  of  Chicago.  We  park 
our  automobile  and  take  a  sight-seeing  bus 
for  our  trip  about  the  city. 

Chicago  is  the  second  city  in  size  in  the 
United  States  with  a  population  of  over  three 
and  a  third  million.  Located  at  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  Chicago  River, 
it  has  become  a  great  shipping  port.  The 
harbor  was  not  naturally  good,  but  it  has  been 
deepened  and  widened  by  dredging.  Further, 
because  all  east  and  west  railroads  in  the 
northern  United  States  must  go  around  the 
Great  Lakes,  Chicago  has  become  the  greatest 
railroad  center  in  the  world.  It  is  served  by 
a  great  many  railroad  lines,  and  nearly  half 
our  railroads  begin  or  end  in  this  city. 

We  start  on  our  bus  trip  from  the  heart  of 
the  city,  known  as  the  Loop.  It  is  so  named 
because  the  elevated  railroad  winds  around 
this  section  in  a  huge  loop.  We  first  visit 
Michigan  Boulevard  near  the  lake  front,  where 
automobiles  are  whizzing  north  and  south  at 
great  speed.  To  the  west  rises  a  row  of  great 
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buildings,  many  of  them  hotels,  and  to  the 
east  we  see  Grant  Park  and  the  blue  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The  guide  on  the  bus 
tells  us  that  much  of  the  land  now  given  over 
to  parks  and  motor  ways  is  made  land,  having 
been  built  up  with  sand  brought  from  nearby 
hills  or  dredged  from  the  lake.  We  pass  the 
Field  Museum,  Soldier  Field,  and  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  “Century  of  Progress”  Exposition. 
How  many  in  the  class  vis¬ 
ited  the  World’s  Fair  which 
was  held  there  in  1933  and 
1934?  Our  bus  carries  us 
through  great  city  parks, 
through  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  past 
many  manufacturing  plants, 
and,  last  but  not  least,  to  the 
stockyards. 

The  Stockyards.  —  Chi¬ 
cago’s  stockyards  are  the 
largest  in  the  world.  There 
are  miles  of  streets  and  rail¬ 
way  tracks  and  thousands  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  all 
housed  in  little  pens  to  be 
killed  later  to  make  meat, 
lard,  and  hundreds  of  by¬ 
products.  The  guide  tells 
us  that  these  great  meat¬ 
packing  plants  save  everything  except  the 
bleat  of  the  lamb,  the  squeal  of  the  pig,  and 
the  moo  of  the  cow.  Chicago  has  become 
a  great  meat-packing  center  because  it  is 
located  at  the  edge  of  the  Corn  Belt  and 
has  such  good  ways  of  shipping  by  both 
land  and  water.  We  wish  that  we  had  time 
to  visit  the  steel  mills  of  South  Chicago, 
the  large  agricultural  machinery  plants,  the 
Pullman  car  works,  and  other  great  manu¬ 
facturing  places,  for  Chicago  is  the  second 
greatest  manufacturing  center  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  growing  dark,  and  we  are 
glad  to  go  to  one  of  the  mammoth  hotels  on 
Michigan  Boulevard  and  retire  for  the  night. 


Across  Other  Corn  Belt  States.  —  We  rise 
early  the  next  morning  and  travel  westward 
for  twenty  miles,  where  we  again  pick  up 
the  Lincoln  Highway.  Speeding  west  across 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  we  see  prosperous  farms  on 
every  hand,  only  here  the  corn  fields  seem  to 
be  even  larger  than  they  were  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  Illinois  and  Iowa  are  our  two 
greatest  corn  states.  We  pass  through  many 


villages  and  cities  where  farmers  do  their  trad¬ 
ing.  We  cross  the  great  Mississippi  River  at 
Clinton,  Iowa,  and  continue  on  our  western 
journey  across  the  state  of  Iowa,  which 
has  some  of  the  most  productive  soil  in  the 
United  States.  After  passing  through  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  we  again  cross  a  large  river,  this 
time  the  Missouri,  and  arrive  at  Omaha  in  the 
state  of  Nebraska.  Omaha  is  the  largest 
city  in  Nebraska  and  a  great  center  for  meat 
packing,  flour  milling,  butter  making,  smelting 
lead  ores,  and  manufacturing  agricultural 
machinery.  It  is  the  trading  center  for  all  the 
rich  agricultural  lands  east,  west,  north,  and 
south.  It  has  taken  us  three  days  to  travel 


Where  More  Than  Little  Pigs  Go  to  Market! 


Here,  in  countless  little  wooden  pens,  thousands  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine 
wait  their  turn  to  become  a  fine  roast  of  beef,  a  tender  leg  of  lamb,  or  a  juicy  roast 
of  pork. 
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High  above  the  “Father  of  Waters” 


As  we  cross  the  Mississippi  River,  the  greatest  river  of  North  America,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  slender  Indian  canoe, 
or  a  raft  ferry,  or  a  side-paddle  river  boat  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans.  This  river  has  borne  them  all  along  its  rippling 
length,  at  one  time  or  another. 


from  Chicago  to  Omaha,  and  we  are  now 
about  half-way  across  the  United  States. 

From  Omaha  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  — 
Next  morning  we  leave  Omaha  for  the  west. 
At  first  we  pass  through  farming  scenes  like 
those  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  with  their  fields  of 
corn,  hay,  and  wheat,  and  their  livestock, 
especially  swine  and  cattle.  But  farther  west 
the  land  becomes  drier,  herds  of  beef  cattle 
take  the  place  of  corn  and  swine,  and  wheat 
seems  to  be  about  the  only  field  crop.  Finally 
we  come  to  irrigated  fields  where  water  is 
supplied  by  streams  and  wells. 


At  Omaha  we  were  about  1000  feet  above 
sea  level,  but  just  before  we  enter  Wyoming 
we  are  over  4000  feet  above.  However,  the 
rise  of  the  land  has  been  so  gradual  that  we 
have  scarcely  noticed  the  change.  We  are 
now  on  the  Great  High  Plains,  which  are 
higher  and  drier  than  the  Prairie  Plains  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  grass  grows  only  in  bunches, 
not  in  the  form  of  sod  as  in  the  prairies.  Years 
ago  vast  herds  of  wild  buffalo  roamed  these 
plains,  living  on  the  bunch  grass  and  getting 
their  drinking  water  from  the  shallow  streams. 
Now  cattle  and  sheep  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  buffalo,  and  crops  are 
raised  mainly  where  water 
can  be  obtained  from  wells  or 
streams. 

We  continue  on  into  Wy¬ 
oming  rising  higher  and  higher 
as  we  go  west.  Most  of  this 
state  lies  in  the  Great  High 
Plains  region  of  flat  or  gently 
rolling  uplands.  As  in  west¬ 
ern  Nebraska,  native  grasses 
permit  cattle  and  sheep  ranch¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  We  pass 
through  Cheyenne,  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  the  state,  and  soon 
enter  an  entirely  new  region, 
that  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Rocky  Mountains.  — 
The  Rocky  Mountains  are 
not  like  the  Appalachians 


_  Courtesy  Omaha  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Side  by  Side 


A  field  of  growing  corn  slopes  down  to  meet  a  field  of  wheat,  already  cut  and 
stacked  for  threshing  time.  Nebraska  farms  produce  millions  of  bushels  of  corn 
and  wheat  every  year. 
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which  we  crossed  “back  east.”  They  are 
much  higher  and  more  rugged.  Sharp,  jagged 
peaks,  sometimes  snow-capped,  stand  out, 
and  trees  are  found  only  as  far  as  the  timber- 
line.  There  are  deep  canyons,  rushing  rivers, 
and  crystal  clear  lakes.  We  soon  reach  a 
point  over  7000  feet  above 
sea  level  marked  “  Divide  of 
the  Continent.”  The  Con¬ 
tinental  Divide  means  the 
backbone  or  water-shed  of 
the  continent.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  great  roof  of  the  United 
States  which  separates  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  which  we  saw 
at  New  York  City,  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  we  shall  see  at 
the  end  of  our  journey  at  San 
Francisco.  After  crossing  the 
Divide,  we  decide  to  leave 
the  Lincoln  Highway  for  a 
short  time  to  make  a  side  trip 
about  200  miles  out  of  our  way 
to  Y ellowstone  National  Park. 

A  Trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  — 
We  can  hardly  wait  until  breakfast  is  over  the 
next  morning  to  be  on  our  way  to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone,  for  we  have  heard  so  much  about  the 
wonderful  things  to  be  seen  there.  And  we 
are  not  disappointed.  We  spend  five  days  in 
the  park,  camping  out  at  night  and  wishing 
that  we  might  remain  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  It  is  well  called  “  nature’s 
curiosity  shop.”  Geysers,  such  as  Old  Faith¬ 
ful,  send  graceful,  steaming  columns  of  water 
high  into  the  air.  Boiling  springs,  mud 
volcanoes,  large  mountain  lakes,  noble  rivers, 
mountain  peaks,  and  gorgeous  waterfalls 
greet  us  as  we  travel  around  on  the  good 
roads  which  Uncle  Sam  provides.  The 
Grand  Canyon,  or  very  deep  valley,  of  the 
Yellowstone  River  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  whole  world.  Bears,  deer,  elk,  bison, 


moose,  and  a  few  mountain  sheep  roam 
through  the  great  forests,  many  of  them  quite 
tame  and  unafraid.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
harm  them  and  they  seem  to  know  it.  Wild 
flowers,  many  different  kinds  of  birds,  and 
beautiful  scenerv  make  us  all  resolve  to 


A  Trail  That  Prairie  Schooners  Blazed 


Ewing  Galloway 


Here  in  Wyoming  our  road  winds  through  the  hills  between  Medicine  Bow 
and  Rawlins.  The  country  looks  barren  and  forlorn  with  no  trees  or  shrubs 
and  only  bunches  of  tough  grass  here  and  there.  But  there  is  beauty  here  too, 
for  the  air  is  clear  and  cream-colored  bare  rock  appears  among  the  browns  and 
greens  of  the  hills,  like  tufts  of  cotton.  Locate  Medicine  Bow  and  Rawlins  on 
your  map  of  the  Lincoln  Highway. 


come  back  here  sometime  when  we  can  stay 
longer. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  Lincoln  High¬ 
way  and  continue  west  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  has  taken  us  about  15  days  to  make  the 
trip  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  City,  including 
the  side  trip  to  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
It  is  now  August  1st  and  we  are  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  the  United  States. 


1. 


Activities  and  Questions 

What  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the 


United  States,  and  the  greatest  railroad,  meat¬ 
packing,  and  farm  machinery  center  in  the 
world  ? 

2.  Name  the  states  of  the  Corn  Belt. 

3.  What  two  large  rivers  did  we  cross? 

4.  Compare  the  products  of  the  Prairie 
Plains  and  the  Great  High  Plains. 


“Nature’s  Curiosity  Shop” 


©  by  Gifford  for  Northern  Pacific  Railway 


Here  are  some  of  the  interesting  wonders  in  one  of  our  greatest  National  Parks,  the  Yellowstone.  The  famous 
Yellowstone  Falls  tumble  down  in  mist-spraying  cascades  over  rocks  whose  colors  rival  the  rainbow. 


Courtesy  Northern  Pacific  Railway 

A  Star  Performer 


Old  Faithful  never  keeps  us  waiting  long.  Regularly 
about  every  hour,  this  geyser  sends  forth  graceful,  steam¬ 
ing  columns  of  water  high  into  the  air.  It  is  well  named, 
for  it  is  never  late,  nor  does  it  ever  forget. 


Courtesy  Northern  Pacific  Railway 


“Somebody's  Been  Sitting  in  My  Chair” 

This  might  be  the  littlest  bear  telling  us  all  about  it. 
He  is  a  friendly  little  creature.  Besides  bears,  there  are 
elk,  deer,  moose,  bison,  mountain  goats,  and  eagles  in 
this  National  Park. 
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Courtesy  Burlington  Railroad 

The  First  Snow-Clad  Peaks  of  the  Rockies 


These  are  no  round-topped,  forest-covered  mountains 
such  as  we  left  in  the  East  a  few  days  ago.  Their  sharp, 
jagged  peaks,  snow-clad  even  in  summer,  reach  up  toward 
the  sky.  Trees  are  left  far  behind ;  they  grow  to  the 
timber  line  and  then  stop,  because  they  find  it  too  hard 
and  too  cold  to  grow  nearer  the  top. 

5.  What  is  the  Continental  Divide  ? 

6.  Describe  the  beauties  of  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

7.  Collect  pictures  showing  scenes  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  Remember  never  to  cut  up  a  book. 

8.  Compare  Chicago  with  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  in  size  and  manufactures. 

9.  Find  some  pictures  showing  typical  farm¬ 
ing  scenes  along  the  route  we  traveled. 

10.  Write  a  brief  sketch  describing  the  bison 
or  buffalo. 

11.  Describe  the  life  of  the  cowboy  of  the 
Great  High  Plains  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

12.  Tell  the  difference  between  a  geyser  and 
a  hot  spring. 

13.  What  is  a  canyon  ? 

14.  Trace  your  journey  on  the  map  on  pages 
16  and  17. 


Salt  Lake  City. — On  the  morning  after 
our  arrival  at  Salt  Lake  City,  we  take  a  trip 
to  Saltair,  a  resort  on  Great  Salt  Lake.  This 
lake  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bodies  of 
water  in  the  world.  It  covers  an  area  of  about 
2000  square  miles  and  is  so  salty  that  bathers 
cannot  sink,  as  there  is  about  one  pound  of 
salt  for  each  five  pounds  of  water.  All  around 
us  are  mountain  peaks  and  we  can  see  the  old 
shoreline  of  the  lake  high  up  on  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills,  for  once  upon  a  time  this  lake 
had  fresh  water  in  it  and  was  almost  as  large 
as  Lake  Michigan  which  we  saw  at  Chicago. 
However,  the  land  changed,  the  lake  lost  its 
river  outlet  to  the  north,  the  climate  became 
drier,  much  of  the  water  evaporated,  and 
the  lake  grew  gradually  smaller  and  saltier. 
There  are  no  fish  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  only  tiny 
shrimp  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  capital  and  largest 
city  of  the  state  of  Utah.  We  travel  around 
on  its  wide,  clean  streets,  past  its  fine  public 
buildings  and  business  blocks,  through  its 
beautiful  residence  districts,  and  stop  at  one 


Here  is  a  swimming  place  where  you  don’t  have  to  swim 
to  stay  on  top  of  the  water.  The  water  in  Great  Salt  Lake 
is  so  full  of  salt  that  you  can  float  very  easily.  Let’s  stop 
and  enjoy  a  few  hours  of  fun  at  Saltair. 


Try  to  Sink  ! 


Ewing  Galloway 
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JOURNEYS  THROUGH  MANY  LANDS 


The  City  by  the  Great  Salt  Lake 


Higher  than  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  backed  by  still  higher  mountains,  the 
capitol  building  of  Salt  Lake  City  can  gaze  with  pride  on  what  she  sees  :  a  city 
of  homes  and  shaded  streets ;  of  fine  public  buildings  and  business  blocks ;  an 
important  center  for  mining,  irrigated  farming,  and  stock  raising.  Find  Salt 
Lake  City  on  your  map  of  the  Lincoln  Highway. 

of  its  excellent  hotels.  We  learn  that  a 
religious  sect  called  the  Mormons  founded 
this  western  city  and  we  visit  their  temple  and 
their  large  tabernacle  which  can  seat  8000 
people  at  one  time.  We  visit 
the  State  Capitol,  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Utah, 
and  the  Deseret  Museum, 
which  contains  of  pio¬ 

neer  days  and  of  the  cliff 
dwellers.  One  thing  that 
interests  us  very  much  is  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  land  both 
in  and  around  the  city  will 
grow  very  little  grass,  grain, 
and  vegetables  unless  it  is 
irrigated.  Salt  Lake  City 
is  an  important  trade  center, 
and  there  are  mines  of  silver, 
zinc,  lead,  copper,  and  coal 
not  far  away. 

Across  the  Great  Desert. 

—  For  the  next  few  days,  we 
travel  through  a  country 


different  from  anything  we 
have  seen  so  far.  It  is  a 
desert,  with  little  plant  life 
except  sage  brush,  cactus, 
and  other  plants  that  can 
live  in  a  dry  country.  There 
are  some  irrigated  valleys, 
where  alfalfa,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  sunflowers,  potatoes, 
vegetables,  and  small  fruits 
are  grown.  The  summer 
days  are  very  hot,  but  the 
air  is  so  dry  that  we  do  not 
feel  the  heat  so  much  as  if 
it  were  damp.  The  nights 
are  cool,  and  we  enjoy  camp¬ 
ing  out  under  the  clear, 
starry  skies. 

On  leaving  Utah  we  enter 
the  state  of  Nevada,  with  our 
ever  faithful  markers  guiding 
us  on  our  way.  Most  of  the  way  across 
this  state  we  are  about  4000  feet  above  sea 
level,  for  this  is  the  Great  Interior  Basin  or 
Plateau.  Mountains  are  to  be  seen  in  every 


Ewing  Galloway 


Courtesy  Californians  Inc. 


Tahoe,  Lake  of  Enchantment 
Between  the  mountains  of  two  states  is  a  paradise  indeed  —  a  lovely  lake,  where 
one  may  swim  and  fish.  Behind  it  are  wooded  shores  filled  with  game. 
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California,  Here  We  Come  ! 


The  capitol  of  Sacramento  is  in  a  setting  of  dusky  green 
olive  and  sweet-scented  orange  trees,  and  graceful  wide- 
leafed  palms.  Be  sure  to  locate  Sacramento  on  your 
Lincoln  Highway  Map.  It  is  in  the  famous  Sacramento 
Valley. 

direction,  often  with  forests  on  their  lower 
slopes.  After  leaving  Utah,  we  travel  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  as  far  as  Ely,  Nevada, 
where  we  stop  for  a  short  time  to  view  the 
great  Ely  copper  pit.  From  Ely  we  travel 
almost  due  west  to  Reno,  an  interesting  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Truckee  River.  From 
there  we  turn  southward  to  the  capital  of 
the  state,  Carson  City,  having 
beautiful  views  of  the  high 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  to 
the  west. 

Next  we  enter  the  mountain 
region,  stopping  for  a  brief 
look  at  beautiful  Lake  Tah'oe, 
on  the  Nevada-California 
boundary  line.  It  is  23  miles 
long  and  12  miles  wide,  a 
crystal-clear,  sky-blue  lake, 
nestling  among  lofty  moun¬ 
tain  peaks,  their  summits 
capped  with  snow  and  their 
slopes  green  with  pine,  fir,  and 
cedar  trees.  What  a  glorious 
sight !  We  should  like  to  stop 
and  join  tlie  people  who  are 
enjoying  themselves  on  the 
waters  of  this  lovely  lake, 


but  we  must  hurry  along  to  learn  more 
about  the  geography  and  history  of  our 
country.  Descending  the  western  slope  of 
the  Sierras  along  the  beautiful  American 
River  Valley  we  pass  a  few  miners  digging 
for  gold  just  as  others  did  in  ’49.  At  last  we 
come  to  Sacramento,  the  capital  of  California. 
Tired  from  our  almost  continuous  travel 
across  the  desert,  we  are  glad  to  stop  and 
rest  in  this  city. 

A  Day  in  Sacramento.  —  Sacramento  is 
located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sacramento 
River,  only  35  feet  above  sea  level.  This 
river  is  an  important  inland  waterway,  for 
boats  can  run  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  city.  We  see  the  beautiful  Capitol  Build¬ 
ing,  the  modern  hotels,  and  the  fine  residen¬ 
tial  streets  lined  with  elm  trees  and  even 
semitropical  plants,  such  as  palm,  olive,  and 
orange  trees.  There  are  many  irrigated 
orchards  and  fields  of  asparagus  and  other 
vegetables  growing  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Much  of  this  produce  is  canned  in  the 
city  and  shipped  all  over  our  country  and  to 
foreign  lands. 


Courtesy  San  Francisco  Examiner 

Crossing  the  Bay  in  the  Future 


Before  long  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  go  from  Oakland  to  San  Francisco 
over  this  new  bridge.  The  artist  has  drawn  it  for  you  so  that  you  can  see  just 
how  it  is  going  to  look.  Work  has  already  begun  on  it. 


At  the  End  of  the  Road 


There  is  a  great  deal  for  us  to  see  in  San  Francisco.  Shall  we  begin  here,  at  its  civic  center?  In  the  center  is  the 
City  Hall,  on  the  right  the  State  Building,  and  on  the  left  the  Health  Center.  Here,  in  front,  is  the  roof  of  the  Library. 
Behind  City  Hall  on  the  left  is  the  Opera  House,  and  on  the  right  the  Veterans’  Building.  How  the  streets  and  build¬ 
ings  clamber  up  the  hills  ! 


Is  This  Japan? 


Ewing  Galloway 


Tea  in  a  Japanese  garden,  under  the  cherry  blossoms  — 
imagine  1  The  smiling  little  Japanese  will  tell  you  it  is 
only  make-believe  Japan  transplanted  to  Golden  Gate  Park. 


Safely  Home 


Many  a  square-rigged  ship  like  this,  on  a  quest  for  fame 
and  fortune,  has  sailed  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  a  voyage 
to  lands  far  across  the  seas. 
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San  Francisco,  the  End  of  Our  Journey. 

One  more  day’s  travel  brings  us  to  San 
Francisco  and  the  end  of  the  Lincoln  High¬ 
way.  Before  reaching  San  Francisco,  we 
have  to  run  our  automobile  on  to  a  ferry  boat 
at  Oakland,  and  after  a  trip  of  four  miles 
across  San  Francisco  Bay,  we  land  at  the  foot 
of  Market  Street.  Work  has  begun  on  a  new 
bridge  to  be  built  across  the  Bay.  When 
finished  this  bridge  will  be  the  longest  in  the 
world. 

After  parking  our  car,  we  board  a  sight¬ 
seeing  bus  to  view  the  city  by  the  Golden 
Gate.  We  find  it  built  on  bold  hills,  rising 
steeply  from  the  deep  water.  Some  like  to 
compare  it  with  the  old  city  of  Rome  which 
was  built  on  seven  hills.  Along  the  water 
front,  ships  from  many  nations  are  tied  up  at 
the  docks  or  anchored  in  the  blue  water  of 
the  city’s  beautiful,  land-locked  harbor.  We 
visit  Chinatown,  and  the  Italian  quarter,  and 
other  foreign  centers. 

San  Francisco  is  the  second  largest  city  in 
California  and  the  eleventh  in  the  United 
States ;  it  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the 
world.  We  drive  past  the  many  beautiful 
residences  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  see 
the  great  Civic  Center  with  its  many  public 
buildings,  and  enjoy  visits  through  Golden 
Gate  Park  and  the  Presidio  where  the  bar¬ 
racks  of  the  United  States  troops  are  located. 

Our  journey  across  the  United  States  by 
the  Lincoln  Highway  is  over  and  what  a 
glorious  trip  it  has  been !  It  has  taken  us 
about  eleven  days  to  travel  from  Salt  Lake 
City  to  San  Francisco  over  the  last  stretch 
of  our  journey.  It  is  now  the  middle  of 
August,  so  it  has  taken  us  a  month  and  a  half. 


We  have  covered  3300  miles,  not  including 
our  side  trips  and  travels  about  the  cities. 

Back  to  New  York  City  by  Train.  —  Our  car 
has  had  a  pretty  rough  time  of  it,  so  we  sell 
it  to  a  second-hand  dealer  in  San  Francisco 
and  make  the  trip  back  to  New  York  by 
train.  We  could  return  by  airplane,  but  de¬ 
cide  that  it  will  be  a  little  more  comfortable 
by  the  slower  method  of  traveling.  The 
return  journey  takes  us  three  days  and  four 
nights.  We  have  comfortable  Pullman  berths 
and  decide  that  travel  by  train  is  not  so 
strenuous  as  travel  by  automobile  although, 
perhaps,  less  profitable  for  sight-seeing  with 
geographical  and  historical  eyes. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  Name  the  large  cities  we  passed  after 
leaving  Omaha. 

2.  Why  can’t  you  sink  in  Great  Salt  Lake? 

3.  What  is  the  only  way  agriculture  can  be 
carried  on  in  the  Great  Interior  Desert  ? 

4.  Describe  the  weather  in  the  desert. 

5.  Collect  pictures  showing  scenes  in  some 
of  the  cities  we  visited. 

6.  Find  pictures  showing  irrigated  farms  or 
desert  scenes. 

7.  Contrast  these  with  your  pictures  of  the 
corn  belt  and  prairie  farms. 

8.  Write  a  brief  story  of  the  most  interesting 
phase  of  your  trip. 

9.  Tell  how  salt  lakes  are  formed. 

10.  Find  out  what  you  can  about  farming  by 
irrigation. 

11.  What  kinds  of  plants  are  found  in  very 
dry  lands? 

12.  Trace  your  journey  on  the  map  on  pages 
16  and  17. 


The  River  of  Rivers 


Ewing  Galloway 


In  a  little  harbor  on  one  of  the  many  outlets  of  the  Amazon,  fishing  boats  spread  their  stubby  sails  and  vultures  feed 
in  flocks  along  the  shore.  A  screen  of  thick  tropic  forest  completely  shuts  it  off  from  whatever  is  beyond. 


III.  THE  AMAZON  BASIN 

We  have  just  had  an  interesting  journey 
across  our  own  United  States,  with  whose 
climate,  people,  and  manner  of  living  we  are 
well  acquainted.  The  United  States  is  one 
of  the  most  progressive  countries  in  the  world. 
Now  it  will  be  interesting  to  visit  one  of  the 
most  backward  of  lands.  So  we  are  going  to 
a  region  as  different  as  possible  from  our  own, 
—  a  land  with  no  winter,  no  skyscrapers,  few 
automobiles  or  electric  lights,  and  in  fact 
scarcely  any  of  the  things  we  are  used  to. 
This  region  is  along  the  equator  and  includes 
the  basin  of  the  world’s  largest  river,  the 
mighty  Amazon.  From  New  York  City  we 
shall  take  one  of  the  steamers  which  make 
regular  trips  to  Belem  (Pa-ra/),  South 
America.  As  we  travel  southward  it  gets 
warmer,  and  the  noontime  sun  is  higher  in 
the  sky.  After  about  ten  days,  we  reach 
the  city  of  Belem  on  the  Para  River,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  Belem 
is  located  only  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
equator. 


-A  WET,  HOT  REGION 

Journey  Map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

The  map  opposite  is  to  be  used  while  you  are 
taking  your  journeys  across  the  United  States 
on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  to  the  Amazon  Basin, 
and  to  Eskimo  Land.  This  is  a  view  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

1.  Find  the  equator.  Into  how  many  parts 
does  it  divide  the  earth  ? 

2.  What  is  the  hemisphere  north  of  the 
equator  called  ?  south  of  the  equator  ? 

3.  Name  the  continents  and  the  oceans 
which  you  see  on  this  map. 

4.  Can  you  find  the  North  Pole  ?  the  South 
Pole? 

5.  What  does  north  mean?  What  does 
south  mean  ? 

6.  On  which  one  of  these  journeys  do  you 
cross  the  equator?  How  many  times  do  you 
cross  it? 

7.  How  do  you  think  that  winter  in  the 
United  States  (middle  latitudes)  differs  from 
winter  along  the  equator  (low  latitudes)  ? 

8.  What  does  latitude  mean  ? 
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North  Pole 


Eskimo  Land 
A  End  of  each  Journey 

Journey  Map  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  map  shows  the  journeys  across  the  United  States  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  to  the  Amazon  Basin,  and  to  the 

Land  of  the  Eskimos. 
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There  are  no  bridges  over  this  swift-moving  stream.  These  native  Indians 
ford  the  rushing  water  by  the  help  of  a  rope.  They  don’t  wear  much  clothing, 
so  they  don’t  mind  getting  wet. 


The  Amazon  River.  —  The  Amazon  River 
is  mainly  in  Brazil,  a  country  larger  than  the 
United  States.  With  its  tributaries,  the 
streams  that  flow  into  it,  the  Amazon  forms 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  systems  of 
waterways  in  the  world.  Rising  in  the  Andes 
Mountains,  it  flows  for  about  3300  miles 
across  the  continent.  This  is  about  as  long 
as  our  trip  from  New  York  City  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  From  both  north  and  south  it  is 
joined  by  many  other  mighty  rivers,  which 
add  their  waters  to  the  main  stream.  The 
largest  river  from  the  north  is  called  the  _Rio 
Negro  while  that  from  the  south  is  called  the 
.Madeira  (ma-day'ra). 

Altogether,  the  Amazon  River  system 
drains  a  region  of  nearly  3,000,000  square 
miles,  an  area  about  the  size  of  the  whole 
United  States.  This  is  called  the  basin  of 
the  river,  which  not  only  drains  a  large  part 
of  Brazil  but  also  parts  of  other  South 
American  countries  ;  namely,  Colombia,  Ec¬ 
uador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia.  (See  map  on 
page  38.) 


Ocean  steamers  can  go  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Iquitos  in 
Peru  and  smaller  vessels  can 
go  even  farther.  In  fact, 
when  the  river  leaves  Peru 
and  enters  Brazil,  it  is  already 
a  mile  wide  but  is  only  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  into  which 
it  flows.  It  widens  gradually 
until  at  its  mouth  it  is  over 
200  miles  across.  So  great  is 
the  amount  of  water  which 
it  sends  into  the  ocean  that 
it  discolors  the  ocean  water 
over  200  miles  from  the 
shore. 

It  is  from  the  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  that  this  mighty  river 
system  gets  so  much  water. 
This  is  one  of  the  wettest 
regions  in  the  entire  world,  but  it  does  not 
rain  steadily  all  the  year.  Instead,  there 
are  two  very  wet  seasons  and  two  seasons  not 
so  wet,  and  even  during  the  wet  seasons  it 
does  not  rain  all  the  time.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  skies  are  clear,  but  as  the  sun  gets 
higher,  cumulus  or  woolly  clouds  begin  to 
form.  Then  early  in  the  afternoon,  these 
change  into  thunderheads  and  the  rain  comes 
down  in  torrents. 

There  is  much  thunder  and  lightning,  just 
as  we  have  in  some  of  our  summer  thunder 
storms.  After  raining  hard  for  several  hours, 
the  skies  begin  to  brighten  and  as  the  sun 
gets  lower  in  the  heavens,  it  becomes  as  clear 
as  it  was  in  the  morning,  and  the  daily  rain 
is  over.  The  nights  are  clear  and  cooler,  and 
the  stars  shine  brightly.  During  the  rainy 
seasons,  the  natives  know  so  well  that  it 
will  rain  every  afternoon  that  they  make 
their  plans  to  do  things  “after  the  rain  is 
over.” 

Up  the  Amazon.  —  We  board  one  of  the 
river  steamers  at  Belem  and  start  on  our 


THE  AMAZON  BASIN  — A  WET,  HOT  REGION 
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It  will  seem  like  home  to  go  up  the  Amazon  in  a  river  boat  like  this,  for  the 
boat  is  strangely  like  our  summer  excursion  boats  that  ply  back  and  forth  to 
beach  resorts.  But  this  wide  southern  river  with  its  strange,  new  scenery,  and 
the  cotton  clad  natives  does  not  seem  like  home. 


One  Stop  along  the  River 


Ewing  Galloway 


journey  up  the  river.  Every¬ 
where  we  go  in  the  basin  of 
the  Amazon,  we  see  dense 
forests  even  right  to  the  very 
edges  of  the  streams.  These 
forests  are  not  like  those  we 
passed  when  we  crossed  the 
United  States.  There  we  saw 
groves  of  pine  trees,  hem¬ 
locks,  oaks,  beeches,  and 
other  trees  which  we  know 
so  well.  These  rain  forests 
along  the  equator  are  dense 
and  tangled  evergreen  for¬ 
ests.  The  trees  are  tall  with 
thick  foliage  in  their  upper 
branches.  On  the  ground  it 
is  dark,  damp,  and  gloomy, 
and  there  is  a  musty  smell. 

All  the  plants  seem  to  be  engaged  in  a 
struggle  to  reach  the  sunlight  and  many 
creeping  or  climbing  plants  grow  along  the 
tree  trunks. 

Near  the  rivers,  the  plants  have  very  shal¬ 


low  roots  and  there  are  many  climbing 
types,  as  well  as  palm  and  Para  rubber  trees. 
Farther  back  from  the  streams,  on  more 
solid  ground,  are  the  Brazil  nut  trees,  from 
which  we  get  our  large  black  Brazil  nuts ; 

mahogany  trees,  from  which 
so  much  furniture  is  made ; 

the  chewing  gum 
tree ;  and  many  kinds  of 
climbers  from  which  we  get 
pepper,  vanilla,  and  sarsapa¬ 
rilla.  Coffee  trees  and  cacao 
trees  grow  well  in  the  more 
shaded  and  protected  parts. 
In  our  country  the  fruit  trees 
are  bare  in  winter,  leaf  out 
and  blossom  in  spring,  bear 
fruit  in  summer,  and  shed 
their  leaves  in  the  fall.  But 
these  trees  shed  their  leaves, 
have  buds,  flowers,  and  fruit 
or  seed  all  at  the  same  time 
and  throughout  the  year. 

Animal  Life  in  the  Rain 
Forest.  —  Monkeys,  bats, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  insects  are 
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The  Rain  Forest 

Here,  in  the  moist,  damp,  steaming  rain  forests  grow  strange  trees  and  matted 
shrubs.  Sunlight  filters  through  with  only  a  ghostly  light,  as  if  shining  through 
fog. 
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Physical-Political  Map  of  South  America 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

Opposite  is  a  different  kind  of  map,  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  your  trip  to  the  Amazon 
Basin,  which  is  mainly  in  the  country  of  Brazil, 
on  the  continent  of  South  America. 

It  is  called  a  physical-political 
map.  The  legend  or  key  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  will  tell 
you  what  the  colors  mean.  Your 
teacher  will  help  you  to  under¬ 
stand  it. 

1.  Find  Belem  (Para),  Manaos, 
and  Iquitos. 

2.  Notice  that  most  of  the 
land  along  the  Amazon  River  is 
very  low,  less  than  500  feet  above 
sea-level.  What  does  sea-level 
mean  ? 

3.  Find  the  Rio  Negro  and 
the  Madeira  River.  They  are  the 
main  tributaries  of  the  Amazon. 

4.  What  does  the  word  tribu¬ 
taries  mean  ? 

5.  As  you  travel  up  and  down 
the  Amazon  River,  try  to  think 
how  the  life  of  the  Amazon  Indians 
is  related  to  the  land  in  which 
they  live. 

6.  Find  the  equator.  It  is 
marked  0°. 

7.  Is  the  noontime  sun  usually 
high  or  low  along  the  equator  ? 

8.  What  are  seasons  like  in  the  Amazon  Basin  ? 

9.  This  map  will  give  you  many  other  names 
in  South  America  which  you  may  come  across  in 
your  reading. 

found  everywhere.  Animals  which  can  live 
in  trees,  like  the  monkey ;  birds,  such  as 
parrots  of  many  colors ;  or  creatures  that 
swim  in  the  waters,  such  as  the  crocodiles, 
lizards,  snakes,  and  frogs,  seem  to  have  the 
best  chance  to  live.  There  are  ferocious 
wild  beasts  like  the  jaguar,  a  kind  of  leopard, 
which  live  by  eating  other  animals  like  the 
wild  hog  and  the  tapir.  This  last  is  a  chunky, 
pig-like  animal  with  a  long  nose  which  it  can 


move  like  an  elephant’s  trunk.  We  find  that 
mosquitoes  and  flies  are  the  biggest  pests  of  all. 

The  air  is  so  hot  and  humid  that  we  wonder 
how  the  native  Indians  can  stand  it.  It  seems 
like  a  stuffy  laundry,  or  a  hot-house.  But 
we  notice  that  they  wear  very 
little  clothing,  their  skin  is  dark, 
and  they  move  about  only  as 
they  need  to  in  gathering  food 
or  building  materials.  We  de¬ 
cide  that  we  could  not  bear  to 
live  here  the  year  round. 

Homes  of  the  Native  Indians. 
The  native  huts  are  made 
mainly  from  the  branches  and 
the  leaves  of  trees.  The  most 
important  thing  is  the  roof 
which  is  steep  and  covered 
thickly  with  palm  leaves  so 
that  it  will  shed  the  rain.  Poles 
are  stuck  into  the  ground  and 
the  floor  is  usually  built  above 
the  ground  so  that  flood  waters 
and  creeping  and  crawling  ani¬ 
mals  cannot  easily  come  into 
the  hut.  The  walls  are  usually 
open  to  allow  the  air  to  move 
freely  through  the  house.  The 
huts  are  not  built  to  last  a  long 
time,  for  the  Indian  must  move 
often  in  search  of  food. 

Clothing  and  Food  of  the  Natives.  —  Since 
the  air  is  so  warm  and  moist  most  of  the  time, 
the  Indians  have  very  little  need  for  clothing. 
Leaves  and  grass  from  the  native  forests  are 
used  and,  where  they  trade  with  the  white 
man,  simple  cotton  coverings  are  worn. 

With  such  a  great  amount  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  one  would  think  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
along  the  streams  food  is  scarce  and  hard  to 
secure,  though  there  are  fish,  which  are  some¬ 
times  eaten  raw  and  sometimes  cooked. 
Back  from  the  river  the  plants  furnish  leaves, 
fruits,  nuts,  and  roots,  and  animals  supply 


©  L.  M.  Dyott 

The  Honey  Bear 


Wouldn’t  you  be  surprised  to 
look  up  and  see  this  bright-eyed 
fellow  hanging  from  a  branch 
over  your  head?  You  are  not 
very  likely  to,  because  he  is 
quite  rare ;  but  if  you  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  you  will  see 
many  strange  tree-dwelling  and 
water-dwelling  animals,  and 
hundreds  of  gay-colored  birds 
and  insects. 
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Indian  Hunters,  Old  and  Young 

It  is  serious  business,  in  this  Upper  Amazon  country, 
learning  to  shoot  with  a  bow  and  arrow.  These,  and  the 
blowpipe,  are  the  Indians’  main  weapons  against  the  wild 
animals  in  the  thick  forests. 

eggs  or  meat.  The  main  food  animals  are 
the  hog-like  peccary,  the  monkey,  the  tree¬ 
dwelling  sloth,  and  the  burrowing  armadillo. 

Away  from  the  streams,  the  natives  do  not 
do  so  much  hunting,  but  live  in  small  villages 
in  forest  clearings.  Since  the  soil  soon  be¬ 
comes  exhausted,  new  clearings  are  made 
from  time  to  time,  to  which  the  villagers  move. 
Cutting  down  the  trees  is  the  hardest  job. 
This  is  usually  done  with  an 
ax  or  heavy  knife.  After  the 
forest  is  cleared,  the  ground 
is  loosened  with  a  pointed 
stick  or  some  other  crude 
tool,  and  seeds  or  shoots  are 
stuck  into  the  ground.  Then, 
the  main  work  is  to  keep  down 
the  weeds,  a  hard  task  where 
plants  grow  so  fast. 

Some  of  the  crops  planted 
are  bananas,  beans,  Indian 
corn,  and  cassa'va.  The 
cassava  is  very  important. 

It  is  a  plant  which  grows 
to  a  height  of  several  feet 
and  has  large  swollen  roots, 
which  contain  starch.  This 
the  natives  make  into  flour 


for  bread,  which  is  one  of  their  most  com¬ 
mon  foods. 

Tools  and  Weapons.  — The  natives  make 
most  of  their  own  tools  from  forest  materials. 
A  pointed  stick  is  used  to  dig  holes  for  the 
seeds  or  plants.  They  make  nets  to  catch 
fish,  and  spears,  clubs,  and  poisoned  arrows 
to  kill  animals.  They  snare  wild  beasts  with 
traps.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  all  the  Indian  weapons  is  the  blowpipe. 
This  is  a  long,  round  rod  about  eight  feet  in 
length,  made  of  some  hard  wood.  In  it  a 
round  hole  is  bored,  through  which  poisoned 
darts  are  blown.  When  finished,  the  blow¬ 
pipe  is  so  light  that  it  can  be  aimed  with  one 
hand,  the  dart  inserted,  and  “puff!”  —  a 
monkey,  or  wild  pig,  or  some  other  animal  is 
almost  ready  for  cooking.  The  blowpipe  is 
also  used  as  a  weapon  against  their  enemies. 

How  the  Indians  Travel.  —  In  a  country 
where  there  is  so  much  rainfall,  so  many 
rivers  and  such  thick  forests,  about  the  only 
means  of  travel  is  by  water.  The  natives 
are  very  skillful  in  building  canoes  of 
hollowed  logs,  which  they  use  for  carrying 
people  and  goods,  and  for  their  hunting  and 


Roast  Pork  for  Dinner 


E wing  Galloway 


Here’s  luck.  A  wild  pig,  or  peccary,  has  been  trapped  by  Indian  hunters 
and  will  make  a  savory  dinner.  The  pig  gets  wedged  in  the  trap  so  that  he  can¬ 
not  back  out. 


The  whole  village  turned  out  for  a  day’s  fishing  and  what  a  catch  they  made  !  These  queer  looking,  whale-like 
animals  are  sea  cows.  They  live  in  the  shallow  waters  of  large  streams  and  feed  on  sea-grass. 


Ewing  Galloway 

Indian  Johnny  Cake 


Indian  women  do  not  run  around  the  corner  for  cornmeal.  They 
prepare  their  own.  Here  you  can  see  one  woman  shelling  the  corn 
while  the  other  one  crushes  the  kernels  with  a  heavy  stone.  These 
Indians  live  high  up  in  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  Mountains  and  need 
the  heavier  clothing  which  they  wear. 


Lionel  Green 


“I’m  Going  to  Market,  Sir,”  She  Said 
This  is  not  an  Easter  hat,  but  a  load  of  pottery 
on  its  way  to  be  sold.  The  Amazon  River  In¬ 
dians  make  very  fine  pottery  from  clay.  This 
Indian  is  quite  gayly  dressed.  Perhaps  she  has 
exchanged  some  pottery  for  some  clothing. 
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fishing  trips.  They  sometimes  cut  paths 
through  the  forests  for  they  have  few  roads. 

Contact  with  Traders.  —  Because  white 
men  cannot  stand  work  in  the  heat,  native 
Indians  work  for  them  gathering  latex,  the 
sap  from  rubber  trees.  They  tap  the  trees 


Activities  and  Questions 

1.  Where  is  the  city  of  Belem  (Para)  ? 

2.  How  long  is  the  Amazon  and  what  are  its 
main  tributaries  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  basin  of  a  river? 

4.  Describe  the  life  of  the  natives,  their 
homes  and  food. 

5.  Tell  about  the  climate 
of  this  district. 

6.  Name  some  of  the 
products  of  the  Amazon  River 
basin. 

7.  What  countries  does  the 
Amazon  drain? 

8.  How  is  crude  rubber 
obtained  ? 

9.  Collect  pictures  showing 
some  scenes  in  the  Amazon 
Valley. 

10.  Write  a  brief  story  tell¬ 
ing  what  you  saw  on  your 
Amazon  trip. 

11.  Trace  your  Amazon 
journey  on  the  maps  on  pages 
35,  38,  and  43. 


In  a  clearing  along  the  Tocantins  River  we  come  upon  a  rubber  plantation. 
Behind  the  gleaming  white  trunks,  reflected  in  the  water’s  ripples,  the  dense 
jungle  presses  down,  dark  and  sinister. 


and  collect  the  sticky  liquid  in  homemade 
containers.  Then  they  dip  wooden  paddles 
into  the  sap  and  hold  them  over  a  fire  till  the 
sap  hardens.  They  repeat  this,  until  finally 
a  large  round  ball  is  formed.  We  see  some  of 
these  balls  of  rubber  on  the  docks  at  Manaos. 

For  the  white  traders  the  natives  also  gather 
Brazil  nuts,  mahogany  woods  for  making 
pianos  and  furniture,  caca'o  for  making  choco¬ 
late  and  cocoa,  vanilla  beans,  sarsaparilla 
roots,  and  other  products  of  the  rain  forest. 

The  country  is  so  vast  that  it  takes  us  more 
than  a  month  to  learn  what  little  we  can  on 
one  of  the  river  steamers,  so  we  return  to 
Belem,  where  we  board  an  ocean  liner  to 
return  to  New  York  City,  well  satisfied  with 
our  trip  to  this  land  along  the  equator  so 
unlike  our  own. 


Relief  Map  of  South  America 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

Here  is  another  kind  of  map  to  be  used  when 
you  take  your  trip  to  the  Amazon  Basin  which 
is  in  South  America.  It  is  called  a  relief  map. 
The  oceans  are  colored  blue,  the  lowlands  green, 
and  the  highlands  brown. 

1.  Try  to  find  the  Amazon  River  and  the 
Amazon  Basin.  Is  the  Amazon  Basin  highland 
or  lowland  ? 

2.  As  you  take  your  trip  up  and  down  the 
Amazon  River,  try  to  recall  how  the  native 
people  live  as  a  result  of  the  kind  of  land  in  which 
they  live. 

3.  In  what  part  of  South  America  are  the 
chief  highlands  located? 

4.  This  map  should  be  compared  with  the 
other  map  of  South  America  which  you  just 
studied. 


Making  Hay  While  the  Sun  Shines 


Have  you  ever  helped  with  the  haying  and  ridden  into  the  big  barn  on  the  top  of  the  load  ?  A  hay  field  is  a  pleasant 
place  on  a  summer’s  afternoon  —  the  warm  sun,  the  lazy  drone  of  insects,  and  the  newly  cut,  sweet-smelling  grass 
make  life  seem  very  happy.  You  would  never  see  a  scene  like  this  in  the  Amazon  Valley. 


IV.  THE  SEASONS 


Seasons  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  —  As  we 

saw  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  seasons  in 
the  Amazon  Valley  along  the  equator  are  dif¬ 
ferent  from  our  own.  The  noontime  sun  is 
always  high  in  the  sky  and  the  days  and 
nights  are  nearly  equal  in  length.  The  sun 
always  rises  almost  exactly  in  the  east  and 
sets  almost  exactly  in  the  west.  So  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  a  given  hour  of  the  day  during 
any  time  of  the  year  is  about  the  same  as  at 
that  same  hour  at  any  other  time  of  the 
year. 

However,  in  rainfall  one  season  differs  very 
much  from  another.  So  instead  of  having 
hot  and  cold  seasons,  as  we  do,  they  have 
wet  or  rainy  seasons  and  so-called  dry  seasons. 
Near  the  equator  they  have  two  wet  seasons 
and  two  drier  seasons.  A  little  farther  away 
from  the  equator  they  have  one  wet  season 
and  one  longer  dry  season. 

Seasons  in  the  United  States.  —  Summer. 
Every  region  has  its  seasons,  but  they  vary  in 
different  places.  We  made  our  trip  across  the 
United  States  in  summer  when  the  days  were 


long  and  the  nights  were  short  and  the  noon¬ 
time  sun  was  high  in  the  sky.  We  noticed 
that  the  sun  came  up  in  the  morning  to  the 
north  of  east  and  went  down  at  night  some¬ 
what  north  of  west.  It  was  usually  warm, 
though  sometimes  cool  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  and  warmer  or  even  hot  during  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

In  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains 
it  was  nearly  always  cooler  than  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  plains  and  plateaus  which  we  crossed. 
As  a  rule,  the  higher  one  goes  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  the  cooler  it  becomes.  Several 
times  during  our  first  journey  we  noticed  our 
noontime  shadows  and  saw  that  they  were 
quite  short,  but  were  getting  a  little  longer 
each  day.  The  noontime  shadows  always 
pointed  north,  and  we  used  these  as  one  of 
our  direction  guides.  Instead  of  regular  rains 
as  in  the  Amazon  Valley,  there  were  only 
occasional  thunder  storms. 

Fall.  In  the  United  States,  as  we  know, 
summer  is  followed  by  the  fall.  In  the  fall 


,, ,  ,  _  Publishers'  Photo 

When  the  Leaves  Fall 


Autumn  means  the  end  of  summer,  but  it  also  means 
crispy,  cool  days,  longer  nights,  clear  air,  burning  leaves, 
and  —  Hallowe’en. 


When  Winter  Is  King 


A  kingdom  of  snow-blanketed  fields  is  a  jolly  place  in 
which  to  live.  For  boys  and  girls  winter  is  one  grand 
carnival.  Pity  the  poor  Amazon  Indian  who  has  no  winter  1 


Ewing  Galloway 


Cherry  Trees  in  Our  National  Capital 


Everyone  loves  the  spring  with  its  first  pale  green  of  budding  plants,  its  clouds  of  blossoms  on  the  trees  ;  the  clear,  high 
song  of  birds,  the  warm  smell  of  fresh-turned  earth.  Here,  in  Washington,  spring  decks  herself  out  in  bridal  array. 
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the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cooler,  and 
it  is  not  so  warm  at  midday.  The  sun  rises 
more  nearly  in  the  east,  sets  more  nearly  in 
the  west,  and  our  noontime  shadows  are 
longer.  Trees  lose  their  leaves  and  some  of 
the  animals  lay  up  food  for  the  winter  months. 
Farmers  harvest  their  crops  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  fall. 

Winter.  Fall  is  followed  by  winter,  when 
the  days  are  very  short  and  the  nights  are 
long.  Our  noontime  shadows  are  very  long 
because  the  sun  is  so  low  in  the  sky.  The 
sun  comes  up  in  the  morning  south  of  east 
and  sets  south  of  west.  Snow  lies  on  the 
ground  over  much  of  our  country,  the  trees 
are  bare,  and  the  farmers  do  very  little  out¬ 
door  work. 


Spring.  After  winter  comes  spring.  The 
days  grow  longer  and  the  nights  become 
shorter.  The  noonday  sun  gets  higher  in 
the  sky  and  our  noontime  shadows  become 
shorter.  The  weather  gets  warmer,  the 
snow  melts  from  the  ground,  the  leaves 
begin  to  come  out  on  the  trees,  and  the 
farmer  gets  ready  for  his  spring  plowing  and 
planting. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  our  country  there  are 
four  seasons  called  summer,  fall,  winter,  and 
spring.  The  main  difference  in  these  seasons 
is  in  temperature  or  the  warmth  or  coldness  of 
the  air. 

We  shall  be  interested  to  learn  what  the 
seasons  are  like  on  our  next  journey  to  a 
very  different  region. 


An  Eskimo  Village 


Courtesy  Melro-Qoldwyn-Mayer 


What  a  place  to  camp  ! 


But  these  summer  tents,  made  of  skin,  would  prove  very  poor  shelter  against  the  winter  cold 
of  this  far  northern  land. 


V.  THE  LAND  OF  THE  ESKIMO 


We  have  studied  the  four  seasons  in  our 
own  country  and  the  two  kinds  of  seasons  in 
the  warm,  wet  Amazon  Valley.  On  our  next 
trip  we  are  going  to  a  country  as  different  as 
possible  from  the  one  we  just  visited.  The 
people  of  the  Amazon  were  very  simple  and 
backward.  Those  we  are  now  to  visit  are  a 
little  more  advanced. 

In  this  third  journey  we  are  going  to  start 
from  New  York  City  about  the  latter  part  of 
September.  We  shall  need  warm  clothing, 
for  we  are  going  to  a  cold  land,  very  different 
from  the  lands  along  the  equator.  We  shall 
make  the  trip  on  a  stout  old  whaling  vessel, 
and  it  will  take  us  about  two  weeks  to  reach 
our  goal. 

What  We  See  on  the  Way.  —  Soon  after 
leaving  New  York  City,  we  steam  through 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This  is  a  current  of  warm 
water  which  flows  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
north  along  our  east  coast  and  across  the 
Atlantic  as  the  West  Wind  Drift  to  northern 
Europe.  The  air  is  balmy  and  we  wonder 
why  we  brought  our  warm  clothing.  We 


stop  at  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  for  sup¬ 
plies.  This  is  a  great  fishing  center,  the 
home  port  for  many  of  the  fishing  boats  we 
have  passed  on  our  way.  Leaving  St.  John’s, 
we  steam  round  the  island  of  Newfoundland 
and  continue  our  northward  journey.  Now 
we  know  why  we  brought  our  heavy  clothing, 
for  the  air  is  chilly  and  gets  colder  every  day. 
We  are  in  the  cold  Labrador  Current,  and  now 
and  then  we  pass  huge  icebergs.  These  are 
great  masses  of  floating  ice  which  break  off 
from  the  large  glaciers  on  the  island  of 
Greenland.  Of  these  huge  blocks  of  floating 
ice  —  icebergs  —  much  more  is  below  the 
water  than  above.  For  instance,  an  ice¬ 
berg  which  is  100  feet  above  the  water  may 
be  as  much  as  900  feet  below  the  water. 
We  are  careful  not  to  get  too  close,  because 
ships  are  often  wrecked  on  these  bergs. 
At  times  we  have  to  go  very  slowly  because 
the  air  is  foggy.  This  fog  is  caused  by 
warmer  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder 
air  about  the  icebergs,  and  it  makes  sailing 
dangerous  in  these  waters. 
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Physical-Political  Map  of 
North  America 


Map  Questions  and  Activities 


Opposite  is  a  map  of  North 
America  which  will  help  you 
in  your  trip  across  the  United 
States  on  the  Lincoln  Highway 
and  to  the  land  of  the  Eskimos. 
It  is  called  a  physical-political 
map.  The  legend  or  key  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  will  help 
you  to  understand  what  the 
colors  mean. 


_  _  Courtesy  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

Beautiful,  but  Dangerous 

These  bluish-green  mountains  of  glittering  ice  are  more  dangerous  than  they 
seem,  for  the  peaks  that  float  in  the  water  are  but  small  parts  of  the  whole  berg. 
Breaking  off  from  some  great  glacier  field  they  float  down  from  the  north  and 
lie  in  wait  for  unwary  ships  like  great  frozen  sea  monsters.  Man  is  almost 
powerless  to  destroy  them  or  to  divert  them  from  their  course  ;  he  can  only 
warn  ships  of  their  whereabouts. 


The  Life  of  the  Eskimos.  —  At  the  end  of 

two  weeks  we  reach  the  west  coast  of  Green¬ 
land,  where  we  learn  about  the  life  of  the 
Eskimos.  We  arrive  about  the  middle  of 
October  when  the  people  are  getting  ready 
for  the  coming  winter.  The  Eskimos  of 
Greenland  are  found  mainly  along  the  west 
coast,  but  there  are  Eskimos  over  much  of 
northern  North  America.  (See  Journey  Map 
on  page  35. )  They  are  a  very  happy,  friendly 
people,  who  make  a  living  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  dress  in  skins  and  furs,  live  in  homes 
such  as  we  have  never  seen  before,  and  seem  to 
be  equally  at  home  on  the  water  and  on  land. 
They  are  only  about  five  feet  tall,  have  a  yel¬ 
lowish  color,  slanting  eyes,  straight  black  hair, 
and,  dressed  in  their  fur  clothes,  seem  to  be 
rather  fat  and  heavy. 

Their  food  interests  us  very  much,  because 
it  is  so  different  from  ours  and  from  that  of 
the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  They 
can  live  only  where  there  is  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing.  When  there  are  no  animals  or  the  fishing 
is  poor  in  one  place,  they  move  to  another. 


1.  Find  New  York  City, 
Chicago,  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
San  Francisco. 

2.  Can  you  find  the  islands 
of  Greenland  and  Baffin 
Land? 

3.  What  people  live  there  ? 

4.  What  kinds  of  seasons  do 
they  have  ? 

5.  This  map  will  help  you  to  find  many 
cities,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  other 
features  which  you  may  come  across  in  your 
reading  about  the  United  States  and  Eskimo 
Land. 


Publishers'  Photo 

The  White  Polar  Bear,  Monarch  of  the  North 
Here  is  another  warrior  of  the  bow-and-arrow.  He  is 
an  Eskimo  and  his  name  is  Ok-bu-ok.  Three  of  his 
arrows  found  their  mark.  The  white  fur  of  the  polar  bear 
helps  to  protect  him  from  the  hunter,  as  it  is  hard  to  tell 
him  from  the  surrounding  snow. 
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We  call  people  nomads  who  move  from  one 
place  to  another  in  search  of  food.  The 
Eskimo  lives  on  food  furnished  by  seals, 
caribou,  polar  bears,  walrus,  eider  ducks,  fish, 
and  birds’  eggs.  Berries  and  other  small 
plant  foods  are  used  in  summer. 

Hunting  Seals.  —  Their  method  of  hunting 
seals  is  most  unusual.  While  the  water  is 
freezing  over  during  the  long  cold  winters,  the 


seals  make  a  number  of  breathing  holes  in  the 
ice  called  blow-holes,  because  they  must  come 
to  the  surface  now  and  then  for  air.  Seals 
breathe  with  lungs  and  not  with  gills  like  fish. 
The  Eskimo  finds  one  of  these  holes,  waits 
patiently  for  the  seal  to  come  up  for  air,  and 
when  he  does,  suddenly  throws  his  home-made 
spear  or  harpoon  at  the  animal.  Since  there 
are  many  blow-holes  that  the  same  seal  may 
come  to,  the  hunter  often  has  to  wait  for  hours 
at  a  time. 

In  the  spring  time  when  the  ice  breaks  up, 
he  uses  a  different  method.  Then  the  seals 
come  out  on  to  the  ice  to  sleep  in  the  sun. 
They  waken  very  easily,  but  if  the  Eskimo  is 
careful  and  clever,  he  gradually  crawls  up  to 
the  animal  and  though  he  usually  wakens 
him,  he  often  succeeds  in  harpooning  him 


before  the  seal  gets  back  to  the  open  water. 
The  harpoon  is  a  long  home-made  spear  with 
a  rope  attached.  Many  of  the  Eskimos 
now  have  rifles  with  which  to  kill  seals.  Seals 
furnish  more  than  food,  because  the  fat  is  used 
for  heat  and  light,  and  the  skins  and  furs  for 
clothing. 

Homes  of  the  Eskimos.  —  The  usual  winter 
home  of  the  Greenland  Eskimo  is  made  of 
stones,  earth,  some  driftwood 
which  he  picks  up  now  and 
then,  and  skins.  These 
homes  are  grouped  in  small 
villages.  When  the  Eskimo 
is  traveling  around  in  search 
of  food  he  uses  a  tu'pilc  or 
summer  home,  made  of  ani¬ 
mal  skins  stretched  over  wil¬ 
low  or  driftwood  poles.  The 
animal  skins  are  prepared  by 
the  women  and  the  driftwood 
is  gathered  by  the  men. 

Many  of  the  Eskimos  of 
northern  North  America 
make  their  winter  houses  of 
blocks  of  snow.  They  look 
like  a  bowd  turned  upside 
down.  It  has  no  doors  as  we  know  them  but 
is  entered  by  a  long  snow  tunnel  on  one  side, 
through  which  the  Eskimo  crawls  on  his  hands 
and  knees.  This  long  tunnel  helps  to  keep 
out  the  snow  and  cold  winds.  There  is  a 
snow  bench  on  the  inside  of  the  house  on 
which  furs  are  placed  to  make  a  bed.  Win¬ 
dows  are  made  from  blocks  of  clear  ice.  The 
house  is  heated  with  a  stone  lamp,  with  a  wick 
made  of  moss  and  seal  oil  for  fuel.  Some¬ 
times  the  Eskimo  stays  in  his  ig'loo  or  winter 
house  for  days  at  a  time  because  it  is  so  cold 
and  windy  outside. 

Clothing  of  the  Eskimo.  —  The  Eskimo’s 
clothing  is  made  of  skins.  It  must  be  strong 
and  must  keep  out  the  wind  and  cold.  He 
really  wears  two  suits  at  one  time,  an  under¬ 
garment  of  soft  fur  which  is  worn  next  to 


_  .  Courtesy  Aletro-Goldwyn-Mayer 

Success  ! 


What  a  tale  this  fisherman  can  tell !  He  has  hung  the  fish  on  poles  to  dry. 
We  can  see  that  this  is  a  summer  home.  Notice  the  light  kayak  and  the 
double  paddle. 


_  _  Ewing  Galloway 

Ready  to  Strike 


When  the  next  seal  glides  into  this  crack  in  the  ice,  the 
hunter  is  ready  to  harpoon  him.  Out  of  these  icy  waters 
the  Eskimo  gets  most  of  his  food,  clothing,  and  even 
shelter  materials.  Describe  the  clothing  of  this  hunter. 


_  „  Ewing  Galloway 

Fish  from  the  Back  Yard 


When  the  Eskimos  along  the  seashore  want  fish  for  food, 
they  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice,  drop  down  a  home-made  line  and 
hook,  and  quickly  pull  up  their  catch.  Even  the  children 
can  haul  in  a  fish  for  dinner. 


Courtesy  Melro-Goldwyn^Mayer 

A  Woman’s  Job 


Eskimo  men  are  the  hunters  and  fishermen,  but  the 
women  are  the  tailors.  Here  is  an  Eskimo  woman  pre- 
Daring  a  skin  out  of  which  she  will  make  clothes  or  shoes. 
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Ewing  Galloway 

A  Building-Block  Bungalow 


The  Eskimo  house  builder  cuts  himself  a  few  blocks  of 
snow,  fits  them  together  like  a  great  bowl,  and  lo,  in  a 
short  time  he  has  a  winter  home,  or  igloo. 
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A  Lady  Cobbler 


Ewing  Galloivay 


A  hot-dog?  No,  just  an  Eskimo  girl  crimping  a  piece 
of  leather  with  her  teeth.  Before  long  that  piece  of  leather 
will  be  the  sole  of  a  new  shoe.  Eskimo  women  are 
cobblers  as  well  as  tailors.  Notice  where  she  carries  the 
baby. 


the  skin  and  on  the  outside  a  sealskin  jacket, 
trousers,  and  boots,  and  all  are  waterproof. 
The  women,  who  dress  very  much  like  the 
men,  make  the  clothes  during  the  winter 
time.  Animal  sinews  furnish  thread,  fish 
bones  are  used  for  needles,  and  the  women 
often  chew  the  skins  to  make  them  soft  and 
pliable.  The  Eskimo  woman  takes  a  great 
deal  of  pride  in  the  decorations  which  she 
places  on  the  outer  garments. 

The  Eskimo  has  few  amusements ;  most  of 
his  life  is  spent  in  providing  for  his  future 
needs,  even  more  than  the  Amazon  Indian 
does.  All  the  time  he  must  be  on  the  lookout 
for  sources  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  tools,  and 
other  things.  We  all  have  to  look  out  for 
the  future,  but  in  the  United  States  this  is 
easier  because  we  have  many  more  modern 
things  to  work  with. 

How  the  Eskimo  Gets  About.  —  The 

Eskimo’s  ways  of  travel  are  unusual.  He  has 
no  horses  or  automobiles.  When  he  has  to 
carry  goods  over  the  snow-covered  ground, 
he  generally  uses  a  sledge  drawn  by  a  team  of 
dogs  called  “  Eskimo  huskies.”  These  sledges 


are  made  of  driftwood  and  have  runners 
covered  with  bone  plates.  The  dogs  are  fine 
big  fellows  with  bushy  tails  and  thick  fur 
which  helps  them  stand  the  cold.  Each 
dog  is  harnessed  to  the  sledge  by  a  single  seal¬ 
skin  trace.  Whole  villages  sometimes  go 
hunting  with  these  dog  teams  for  fish,  seals, 
polar  bears,  or  other  animals.  Each  family 
uses  a  dog  team  of  its  own,  and  when  hunt¬ 
ing  seals  the  dogs  help  to  locate  the  blow-holes. 
They  live  on  food  from  the  animals  which  they 
help  to  catch. 

In  the  summer  time,  when  there  is  open 
water,  the  Eskimos  travel  and  hunt  for  walrus 
and  fish  in  two  kinds  of  boats.  One  is 
called  a  kayak  (ki'ak).  This  is  made  of 


Relief  Map  of  North  America 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

This  is  a  relief  map  which  should  be  used  in 
connection  with  your  journey  across  the  United 
States  on  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  to  the  land 
of  the  Eskimos. 

1 .  What  do  the  colors  mean  ? 

2.  See  if  you  can  find  where  you  crossed  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  on  your  motor  trip. 

3.  Trace  your  motor  trip  across  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley ;  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

4.  Do  the  Eskimos  live  on  high  land  or  low  ? 


_  „  _  Publishers'  Photo 

Summer  in  a  Snow  Field 


A  summer  home,  an  open  boat,  but  plenty  of  winter 
scenery  all  around  !  It  seems  a  lonely  spot  —  a  one-man 
tent,  a  one-man  boat,  and  a  barrier  of  snow. 
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sealskin,  which  has  been  scraped  and  prepared 
by  the  women,  stretched  over  a  frame  made 
of  driftwood  or  walrus  tusks  or  whalebone. 
It  is  about  17  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide  and 
carries  only  one  passenger.  Near  the  center 
is  the  opening,  around  which  there  is  loose 


sealskin  so  that  the  passenger  can  get  in 
easily.  Once  in,  he  pulls  the  loose  skin  close 
around  him  by  leather  thongs  or  sinews  which 
are  threaded  through  it.  In  this  way,  the 
boat  is  made  water-tight,  and  as  the  hunter’s 
clothes  shed  water,  he  sometimes  turns  com¬ 
pletely  over  without  getting  any  water 
into  the  boat.  From  this  boat,  which  he 
propels  by  a  paddle,  he  harpoons  the  wal¬ 
rus,  from  which  he  gets  food,  blubber  or 
oil,  and  bones.  The  walrus  is  much  larger 
than  the  seal,  sometimes  weighing  as  much  as 
a  ton  (2000  pounds).  When  the  Eskimo 
harpoons  this  huge  animal  he  either  hauls  it  to 
shore  in  a  larger  boat  called  an  umiak  (oo'mi- 
ak)  or  makes  a  large  float  out  of  an  animal 
bladder  and  tows  it  to  shore. 


The  umiak,  or  woman’s  boat,  is  much  larger 
than  the  kayak,  or  man’s  boat.  It  also  is  made 
of  a  framework  of  driftwood  and  bones  covered 
with  waterproof  hides.  It  is  more  like  our 
open  rowboats,  only  larger.  Umiaks  are 
about  40  feet  long,  several  feet  wide,  and 
will  carry  two  or  three  fami¬ 
lies  with  all  their  goods. 
The  women  usually  row  these 
larger  boats. 

Seasons  in  Eskimo  Land. 

—  We  have  learned  that  in 
our  own  country  there  are 
four  seasons  —  summer,  fall, 
winter,  and  spring  —  based 
mainly  on  temperature.  The 
Amazon  Indian  has  seasons 
based  on  rainfall.  The  Es¬ 
kimo  has  just  two  seasons. 
One  is  a  very  cold,  dark 
season,  when  often  the  air  is 
so  bitter  cold  and  the  wind 
so  strong  that  for  days  at  a 
time  the  Eskimo  does  not 
dare  to  go  outside  his  house. 
During  this  cold  season,  many 
Eskimos  north  of  the  Arctic 
Circle  do  not  see  the  sun  for 
weeks,  because  it  does  not  come  above  the 
horizon,  which  is  the  line  where  the  earth  and 
sky  seem  to  meet.  However,  it  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  dark,  for  the  moon,  stars,  and  northern 
lights  often  shine  brightly  from  a  clear,  cold 
sky.  Then,  too,  there  is  some  twilight  like 
that  which  we  have  after  sunset.  The  other 
season  (their  summer)  is  warmer.  At  this 
time  of  the  year  the  sun  does  not  set  at  all,  but 
just  circles  around  low  in  the  sky.  The  sun 
is  never  very  high  in  the  sky  in  Eskimo  land, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  it  is  nearly  always 
cold.  So  we  see  that  these  strong,  honest, 
cheerful  people  have  just  two  seasons  which 
we  might  call  “light”  and  “dark.” 

Explorations  in  the  Arctic  Regions.  — 
Many  brave  explorers  have  gone  to  these 


These  dozing,  white-tusked  walrus  had  better  watch  out.  Phantom  figures 
are  stealing  up  behind  them  for  no  good  purpose.  A  captured  walrus  or  two 
will  furnish  food  for  the  Eskimo  and  his  huskies,  oil  for  his  lamps,  and  bones 
for  various  purposes. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  ESKIMO 


Arctic  regions  to  find  the  North  Pole,  or  to 
learn  about  the  life  of  the  Eskimo.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  was  Admiral  Robert  E. 
Peary,  who  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the 
North  Pole.  This  he  did  on  April  6,  1909. 
He  traveled  by  dog  sled,  and  it  took  two- 
thirds  of  a  year.  Food  had  to  be  carefully 
saved  and  food  depots  made  all  along  the 
route.  It  was  dark  and  cold  and  there  were 
many  high,  bitter  cold  winds. 

There  was  always  the  danger 
of  getting  lost  and  losing  men 
and  dogs  for  want  of  food. 

Seventeen  years  later  Ad¬ 
miral  Richard  E.  Byrd  and 
his  assistant,  Floyd  Bennett, 
flew  in  an  airplane  from 
Spitsbergen,  an  island  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  to  the  North 
Pole  and  back  in  16  hours. 

In  less  than  two-thirds  of  a 
day  they  did  what  it  took 
Admiral  Peary  two-thirds  of 
a  year  to  do.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  his  return,  the  radio 
told  the  world  of  what  Byrd 
had  done,  but  it  was  five  months  before  the 
success  of  Peary’s  trip  was  known.  Byrd 
traveled  in  the  cabin  of  a  comfortable  air¬ 
plane  instead  of  over  rough  snow,  ice,  and 
water.  He  had  plenty  of  food  and  he  could 
eat  it  in  comfort.  Of  course,  he  had  to  plan 
his  trip  very  carefully. 

The  Antarctic  Continent.  —  We  might  have 
taken  our  third  journey  to  another  great  cold 
region  of  the  earth,  the  continent  of  Antarc¬ 
tica.  But  there  we  should  not  have  found 
any  interesting  people  like  the  Eskimos.  In 
fact,  there  are  no  people  living  on  this  land 
of  snow,  ice,  and  high  mountains.  Near  the 
center  of  this  great,  cold  land  is  the  South 
Pole.  It  is  about  10,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  while  the  North  Pole  is  at  sea  level. 
At  Antarctica,  we  might  have  seen  a  few 
quaint  birds  called  penguins,  strutting  around 


like  dressed-up  little  men  and  perhaps  a  few 
seals  basking  in  the  sunlight  on  the  ice  neai 
the  water.  There  are  also  huge  glaciers,  from 
which  the  large  icebergs  come.  The  seasons 
in  Antarctica  are  like  those  in  the  lands  of 
the  Eskimo,  except  that  the  light  seasons  are 
not  so  warm  and  the  dark  seasons  are  colder. 
Then,  too,  while  Eskimo  land  is  having  its 
light  season,  Antarctica  is  having  its  dark 


season,  as  seasons  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
are  the  opposite  of  those  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Discovery  of  the  South  Pole.  —  A  man  by 

the  name  of  Roald  Amundsen  was  the  first 
to  reach  the  South  Pole.  This  he  did  on 
Dec.  14,  1911.  Like  Peary,  he  traveled  with 
dog  teams,  had  many  hardships,  and  took  a 
long  time.  The  same  Rear  Admiral  Byrd 
who  flew  to  the  North  Pole  also  went  to  the 
South  Pole  by  airplane  on  Nov.  29,  1929. 

The  Life  of  the  Laplanders.  —  Our  third 
journey  might  have  been  made  to  the  land 
of  the  Lapps.  Like  the  Eskimos  of  northern 
North  America,  the  Lapps  of  northern 
Europe  live  in  a  very  cold  country,  especially 
during  our  winter  time.  The  Lapps  are  a 
small  people  and,  like  the  Eskimo,  belong  to 
the  yellow  race.  Unlike  the  Eskimo,  how- 


Frozen  Wastes  of  Antarctica 


Brave  men  from  the  north  have  broken  the  long  silence  of  this  polar  land 
Here  you  see  some  of  Admiral  Byrd’s  men  “  mushing  ”  over  the  snow  fields 
Dog  sleds  on  runners,  men  on  skiis  —  what  a  smooth  way  to  travel! 
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Two  Lads  and  a  Lassie  from  Reindeer  Land 

How  do  you  like  these  costumes  ?  The  heavy  boots  and  warm  woolen  coats 
suit  boy  or  girl ;  but  only  the  boys  and  men  have  those  bright  red  tufts  on  their 
caps.  What  a  place  for  boys !  For  even  the  smallest  can  carry  a  knife  with 
a  handle  made  from  reindeer  bone. 


ever,  the  Lapp  does  not  depend  upon  the  sea 
for  a  living.  His  life  is  bound  up  mainly 
with  that  of  the  reindeer. 

Reindeer,  the  Ship  of  the  Frozen  Desert.  — 
To  the  Lapp,  the  reindeer  means  food.  It 
furnishes  milk  and  meat.  Because  the  rein¬ 
deer  must  go  from  place  to  place  in  search  of 
food,  grasses  and  moss  which  grow  on  the 
northern  lands,  the  Lapps  are  also  nomadic 
in  their  habits.  They  fol¬ 
low  their  herds  of  reindeer. 

While  on  the  march,  they  live 
in  cone-shaped  tents  made 
of  reindeer  skins  laid  over  a 
framework  of  poles.  The 
Eskimo  has  to  rely  on  drift¬ 
wood  for  his  poles,  but  in 
Lapland  there  are  small  trees. 

During  the  long,  cold  winters, 
the  Lapps  live  in  huts  made 
of  birch  bark  laid  over  a 
framework  of  wood,  the  whole 
covered  over  with  sod.  Like 
the  Eskimos,  they,  too,  live 
in  small  villages. 


The  reindeer  also  furnish 
material  for  clothing.  The 
Lapps  dress  in  reindeer  skins. 
In  winter,  like  the  (Eskimos, 
they  wear  two  coats,  one  with 
the  fur  turned  inside  and  the 
other  with  the  fur  on  the  out¬ 
side.  They  stuff  their  skin 
moccasins  with  hay  in  order 
to  keep  their  feet  warm. 
Like  the  Eskimos,  the  Lapp 
women  make  most  of  the 
clothes,  and  they  take  great 
pleasure  in  using  bright 
colors,  braids,  and  trimmings. 

Then,  too,  the  reindeer  fur¬ 
nish  a  means  of  travel.  Not 
only  do  they  pull  the  sledges 
about,  but  they  supply  the 
material  in  the  form  of  bones 
and  sinews  out  of  which  the  sledges  are  made. 
Of  course,  wood  is  also  used. 

However,  the  Lapps  are  not  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  reindeer.  Because  they  live 
farther  inland  than  the  Eskimo,  some  of  the 
Lapps  have  settled  down,  making  a  living  by 
fishing,  hunting,  and  farming.  The  streams 
and  lakes  furnish  the  fish.  In  summer,  in 
places  where  the  snow  and  ice  melt  and  the 


Publishers'  Photo 


Jingle  Bells,  Jingle  Bells 
Plenty  of  snow,  a  home-made  sleigh,  and  a  reindeer  to  do  the  pulling  1 
Driving  is  a  simple  affair  in  Lapland  —  one  rein  guides  the  reindeer  and  traffic 
problems  are  unknown. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  ESKIMO 
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soil  is  good,  hardy  crops  may  be  grown  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  days  of  summer  sun.  So  we 
see  that  the  Eskimo  depends  upon  the  sea 
for  a  living,  while  the  Lapp  depends  upon 
the  reindeer  and  the  land.  As  the  Eskimo 
is  more  advanced  than  the  Amazon  Indian, 
so  the  Lapp  is  a  bit  more  advanced  than  the 
Eskimo. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  Compare  our  seasons  in  the  United  States 
with  those  of  the  Amazon  Indians  and  the 
Eskimos. 

2.  How  does  the  Gulf  Stream  differ  from 
the  Labrador  Current  ? 

3.  How  far  above  sea  level  is  the  South 
Pole?  the  North  Pole? 

4.  Describe  an  iceberg. 

5.  What  are  nomads  ? 


G.  Contrast  the  life  of  the  Eskimo  with  that 
of  the  Lapp;  with  that  of  the  Amazon  Indian. 

7.  Describe  Eskimo  sledges  and  boats. 

8.  Who  was  the  first  man  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  ?  the  South  Pole  ? 

9.  Collect  pictures  showing  the  life  of  the 
Eskimo  and  the  Laplanders. 

10.  See  who  can  get  the  best  picture  of  Rear 
Admiral  Byrd  and  one  of  his  polar  airplanes. 

11.  If  there  is  a  sand  table  in  your  room, 
make  an  Eskimo  village. 

12.  Learn  from  other  books  all  you  can  about 
the  habits  of  the  seal. 

13.  Trace  your  journey  to  Eskimo  land  on  the 
school  globe  or  on  the  maps  on  pages  35,  49, 
and  53. 

14.  Find  out  all  you  can  about  the  reindeer 
and  compare  it  with  the  caribou,  which  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  “  reindeer  of  North  America.” 


How  should  you  like  to  train  these  young  elephants  of  Africa?  Wild  as  they  are,  if  captured  young  enough,  and 
tamed,  they  will  make  splendid  beasts  of  burden.  The  governments  maintain  farms  in  parts  of  the  grasslands  of 
Africa  for  taming  and  training  these  massive  beasts. 


VI.  THE  CONGO  RIVER  VALLEY 


On  our  trips  to  the  Amazon  and  to  the  Es¬ 
kimos  we  visited  people  who  differed  greatly 
in  their  life,  food,  clothing,  habits,  and  in  the 
climate  of  their  homelands.  Now  on  our 
fourth  journey  we  are  going  to  the  valley  of 
another  mighty  river,  the  Congo,  which  is 
something  like  the  Amazon.  We  shall  start 
from  New  York  City  about  the  middle  of 
December.  As  it  is  winter  we  shall  need  warm 
clothing  at  the  beginning  of  our  journey. 
But  as  we  are  to  travel  southeast,  crossing  the 
equator  once  more,  we  shall  need  much  lighter 
clothing  for  the  latter  part  of  our  trip.  The 
ocean  voyage  will  take  us  about  three  weeks, 
and  we  shall  find  that  when  it  is  winter  in 
New  York  City  it  is  like  summer  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Congo. 


The  Congo,  a  Mighty  River.  —  Next  to  the 
Amazon,  the  Congo  has  the  greatest  volume 
of  water  of  any  river  in  the  world.  It  is  2900 
miles  long  and  has  the  greatest  basin  of  any 
river  in  Africa,  although  this  is  not  so  large  as 
that  of  the  Amazon.  Large  streams,  called 
tributaries,  flow  into  it  from  both  north  and 
south.  In  general  it  flows  from  east  to  west, 
while  the  Amazon  flows  from  west  to  east. 
We  remember  that  the  basin  of  the  Amazon 
is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  much  of  the  basin  of  the  Congo  is  about 
2000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  Congo 
region  has  seasons  like  those  of  the  Amazon 
Valley. 

The  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Congo.  — 

The  river  basin  is  made  up  of  three  parts. 
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Far  from  Home 


©  Orient  and  Occident 


An  old,  stern-wheeler  Mississippi  river  boat  is  ending  its  days  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Belgian  Congo.  How  do  you  suppose  it  got  there?  It  was  taken 
apart,  like  a  toy  boat,  and  shipped  in  pieces  to  the  Congo.  There  it  was  put 
together  again,  and  now  plies  its  way  back  and  forth,  carrying  passengers  and 
freight  into  the  interior.  Wood  from  the  dense  forests  is  usually  the  fuel  used 
to  run  the  boat’s  engine. 


The  Upper  Congo  extends 
from  the  sources,  or  very  be¬ 
ginnings,  of  the  tiniest  streams 
to  Stanley  Falls,  named  for 
the  famous  African  explorer, 

Henry  M.  Stanley.  The 
Middle  Congo  is  the  part 
between  Stanley  Falls  and 
Stanley  Pool.  This  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the 
valley  or  basin,  and  here  in 
the  very  heart  of  Africa  we 
shall  spend  most  of  our  time. 

From  Stanley  Pool  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  known 
as  the  Lower  Congo.  This 
is  the  shortest  of  the  three 
sections. 

We  Land  at  Matadi.  —  As 

our  ocean  liner  nears  the  mouth  of  the  Congo, 
we  notice  that  the  water  is  discolored  and 
fresh  for  many  miles  from  shore  just  as  it 
was  in  the  case  of  the  Amazon.  When  we 
reach  the  wide,  deep  mouth  of  the  river,  we 
steam  upstream  for  about  95  miles  to  the 
river  port  of  Matadi  (ma-tah'dee)  in  the 
Belgian  Congo.  Matadi  is  a  busy  place  with 
good  docks,  at  which  large  vessels  may  land. 
We  notice  that  the  air  is  warm  and  moist, 


Hotel  Metropole,  Matadi,  West  Africa 


The  genii  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  must  have  whisked  this 
hotel  from  some  American  city  to  make  us  feel  at  home. 
Within  its  cool  stone  walls  we  shall  spend  a  comfortable 
night. 


and  that  there  are  hundreds  of  black  people 
along  the  river  front  ready  to  unload  our 
boats  or  carry  our  baggage  or  just  look  at 
the  strange  white  people. 

From  Matadi  to  Leopoldville.  —  At  Matadi 
we  go  to  a  hotel  for  a  night’s  rest  because  we 
must  start  early  in  the  morning  on  a  railway 
journey  of  about  250  miles  from  Matadi  to 
Leopoldville.  We  have  to  take  the  train  be¬ 
tween  these  two  places,  as  there  are  so  many 


Journey  Map  to  Africa  and  Europe 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

On  the  map  on  the  following  pages  you  can 
trace  your  journeys  to  Africa  and  Europe. 

1.  How  many  times  do  you  cross  the  equa¬ 
tor  ?  Where  ? 

2.  Can  you  find  a  line  called  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  ? 

3.  How  many  times  do  you  cross  it  ?  Where  ? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  cities  which  you  visit 
on  your  journeys  to  Africa  and  Europe. 

5.  As  you  trace  your  journeys  on  this  map, 
try  to  think  how  the  people  of  each  area  live  as 
a  result  of  the  climate,  surface,  and  soil  of  the 
land  in  which  they  live. 
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CONGO  RIVER  VALLEY 


Physical-Political  Map  of  Africa 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  physical-political 
map  of  Africa  on  which  to  trace  your  African 
journeys.  The  legend  or  key  will  tell  you  what 
the  colors  mean. 

1.  With  your  finger,  trace  your  African  jour¬ 
ney  on  this  map. 

2.  Can  you  find  the  Congo  River?  the  Nile  ? 

3.  Can  you  tell  how  some  of  the  people  live 
along  these  rivers  ? 

4.  Find  the  equator.  Is  the  noontime  sun 
ever  very  low  along  the  equator? 

5.  What  are  the  seasons  like  along  the 
Congo  ?  in  the  Sahara  (desert)  ?  along  the 
Nile? 

6.  Find  the  wrord  Sudan.  It  is  near  where 
the  Grassland  Negroes  live. 

7.  There  are  many  other  things  of  interest 
about  Africa  shown  on  this  map  which  will  help 
you  in  locating  places  which  you  read  about. 


rapids  and  falls  in  the  Congo  that  steamers 
can  go  neither  up  nor  down  stream.  Many  of 
the  rivers  of  Africa  have  near  their  mouths 
falls  and  rapids  which  interfere  with  boats. 
Our  ride  is  very  interesting  because  the  train 
runs  through  the  thick,  green  rain  forest. 

The  Middle  Congo.  —  Arriving  at  Leopold¬ 
ville,  we  change  to  a  river  steamer  which  is 
to  carry  us  to  the  Aruwimi  (Ah- r o o- wee fin ee) 
River,  one  of  the  first  great  tributaries  of  the 
Middle  Congo  after  it  leaves  Stanley  Falls. 
As  we  steam  along  the  wide,  deep  river,  we 
notice  how  much  these  forests  are  like  those 
of  the  Amazon  Valley.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  so  dense  as  those  of  the  Amazon,  yet 
there  seem  to  be  the  same  giant  trees  trying 
to  outdo  one  another  to  reach  the  sunlight. 
There  are  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  with 
leaves,  blossoms,  buds,  seeds,  and  fruit  all  to 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  just  as  along  the 
Amazon. 

Underneath  it  is  still,  dark,  damp,  and 
gloomy.  Bright-colored  birds  and  butter¬ 
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flies,  and  chattering  monkeys  swarm  about 
among  the  trees  and  vines.  Along  the  river’s 
edge  we  see  crocodiles  and  once  in  a  while 
the  black  backs  of  hippopotami,  or  “river 
horses,”  with  their  eyes  and  nostrils  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  We  should  not  want 
to  meet  these  huge  animals  while  we  were 


River  Horses 


Mr.  Hippo  may  be  big  and  clumsy,  but  when  he  wants 
to  keep  cool  he  can  submerge  like  a  submarine.  With 
only  two  eyes  and  two  ears  showing  he  looks  harmless 
enough,  but  look  at  that  enormous  face  when  he  is  on  dry 
land ! 

in  canoes  or  rowboats  for  they  could  easily 
tip  us  over.  We  learn  that  they  live  on  the 
river  grasses  and  that  ivory  is  secured  from 
their  teeth,  whips  from  their  hides,  and  food 
from  their  flesh. 

The  Pigmies  of  the  Aruwimi.  —  At  last  we 
reach  the  mouth  of  the  Aruwimi,  up  which 
we  steam  for  several  miles  because  we  have 
heard  that  here  qre  to  be  found  some  of  the 
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_  , ,  Ewing  Galloway 

“Hello,  Everybody 


French,  German,  English,  Russian;  opera  or  jazz;  it 
makes  little  difference  to  these  Pigmies.  It’s  just  a  funny- 
noise  —  who  bewitched  that  box,  anyway? 

most  interesting  people  in  the  whole  world. 
After  anchoring  our  river  steamer  -along  the 
bank  we  have  a  chance  to  observe  the  life  of 
these  people  in  the  very  thick  forests  of  the 
Congo  Valley. 

In  a  clearing  in  the  forest,  a  short  distance 
from  the  stream,  what  a  strange  sight  appears  ! 
Here  is  a  group  of  little  huts  which  look  like 
large  beehives  on  the  ground.  The  natives 
are  still  building  some  of  these  strange  homes. 
The  men  secure  tall,  straight  branches  which 
they  stick  into  the  ground  in  a  circle,  with  the 
thicker  ends  down.  Then  they  bend  the 
loose  ends  over  to  meet  at  the  top  and  tie 
them  together.  This  is  the  framework  of 
the  beehive.  Then  the  women  and  children 
gather  broad  leaves  and  creepers  which  they 
wind  in  and  out  among  the  branches  until 
all  are  well  covered.  These  little  houses 
shed  the  rain  remarkably  well,  but  they  are 
not  built  to  last,  as  the  Pigmies  do  not  stay 
long  in  a  village,  but  move  often  in  order  to 
secure  food. 

What  the  Pigmies  Look  Like.  —  The  Pig¬ 
mies  are  yellowish  brown  in  color.  They  are 
the  smallest  full-grown  people  in  the  world, 
the  men  being  about  four  feet  six  inches  tall 
and  the  women  just  a  little  shorter.  Even 


the  old  gray-haired  men  and  women  are  no 
taller.  They  wear  no  clothing  or  at  the  most 
very  little.  Like  the  Amazon  Indians  they 
do  not  need  any  in  such  a  warm,  moist  land. 

They  are  very  much  frightened  when 'they 
first  see  us  because  to  them  our  men  seem  like 
giants  and  we  have  such  a  strange  color  and 
such  queer  clothes.  At  first  sight  of  us  they 
scamper  into  the  forest  and  peer  out  at  us 
with  frightened  faces.  However,  when  they 
see  that  we  mean  them  no  harm  and  have 
beads  and  knives  and  other  things  to  give 
them,  they  come  back  into  the  clearing  and 
go  on  with  their  work. 

As  the  Pigmies  do  not  speak  our  language 
and  we  do  not  know  theirs,  we  have  to  use 
signs.  When  we  finally  make  them  see  that 
we  want  to  spend  a  few  days  with  them,  they 
give  us  one  of  their  best  huts  and  offer  to 
share  their  food  with  us.  Their  food  is 
strange  to  us  because  it  comes  mostly  from 
hunting  animals  and  gathering  fruit  and  eggs 
in  the  rain  forest.  They  are  very  good 
hunters.  With  tiny  home-made  poisoned 
arrows  they  kill  monkeys,  birds,  and  even 
larger  animals.  They  set  traps  for  elephants 
by  making  large  holes  in  the  ground  which 
they  cover  over  with  sticks  and  leaves  and 


_  ©  Mrs.  D.  J.  Akeley 

Brains  vs.  Brawn 


What  the  Pigmy  lacks  in  size  he  makes  up  in  craftiness. 
Animals  that  are  too  large  for  him  to  kill  can  be  success¬ 
fully  snared  in  this  home-made  net.  For  what  purpose  do 
the  Pigmies  want  to  catch  animals  ? 


Pigmy  Braves 


©  Mrs.  D.  J.  Akelev 


Gulliver,  on  his  travels,  found  no  stranger  little  people  than  these  Pigmies.  They  live  in  huts  made  of  leaves  ar.d 
grasses,  hidden  away  amid  the  thick  jungle  foliage.  Small  as  the  Pigmies  are,  they  are  great  hunters  and  fishermen. 


Ewing  Galloway 

Bearing  Gifts 

This  is  one  way  to  make  a  friend  out  of  a  stranger  — 
bring  him  a  present.  Even  old  Pigmies  are  small. 


©  Mrs.  D.  J.  Akeley 

Warming  Up  the  Tom-Toms! 


A  Pigmy  jazz  band  is  getting  ready  to  play  for  a  dance. 
Their  music  certainly  won’t  be  the  latest  waltz  or  fox-trot. 
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sod  so  that  the  animals  will  think  that  the 
earth  is  firm. 

They  catch  fish  in  the  rivers  with  nets  and 
get  honey  from  bees’  nests  in  the  trees. 
They  gather  berries  and  birds’  eggs  in  the 
forest,  but  their  favorite  food  is  bananas, 
which  they  usually  secure  by  trading  with  the 
grassland  Negroes  to  the  north.  They  eat 
both  plants  and  animals  raw  or  with  very  little 
cooking. 

Later  when  we  try  some  of  their  food 
we  are  very  glad  that  we  have  brought  our 
own.  We  find  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  the 
little  hut,  so  between  the  larger  trees  we  hang 
some  of  the  hammocks  which  we  have  brought 
with  us,  cover  ourselves  with  mosquito  net¬ 
ting,  and  so  manage  to  get  some  sleep. 

The  little  people  are  very  good  to  us  when 
they  learn  that  we  do  not  mean  to  harm  them. 
They  listen  with  great  curiosity  to  our 
small  radio,  which  seems  like  magic  to  them. 
They  even  give  one  of  their  strange  dances 
for  us.  With  drums  made  of  monkey  skins 
stretched  over  a  wooden  framework  and 
strange  noises  made  on  hollow  reeds,  the 
players  provide  music  for  the  dance.  Round 
and  round  the  little  people  circle,  up  and 
down  they  jump,  backward  and  forward  they 
bend  their  almost  naked  bodies,  making 
funny  faces  and  patting  their  stomachs. 
After  about  an  hour,  they  drop  to  the  ground 
exhausted. 


After  staying  with  these  unusual  people 
long  enough  to  learn  how  they  live,  what  they 
eat,  and  what  they  do  to  amuse  themselves, 
we  hurry  on  to  learn  more  about  our  world 
today. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  Compare  the  Congo  and  the  Amazon  in 
length,  volume,  and  direction  of  flow. 

2.  Contrast  their  river  basins  for  falls, 
rapids,  and  height  above  sea  level. 

3.  What  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Congo  ? 

4.  How  does  the  rain  forest  of  Africa  differ 
from  the  rain  forest  of  South  America  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Pigmies. 

6.  See  if  you  can  find  pictures  showing  how 
the  Pigmies  live. 

7.  Write  a  brief  story  of  your  visit  to  the 
Congo. 

8.  Compare  the  life  of  the  Pigmies  with  that 
of  the  Amazon  Indians. 

9.  Try  to  build  a  little  hut  just  as  you  think 
the  Pigmies  would. 

10.  If  you  have  a  sand  table  in  your  room, 
make  a  Pigmy  village  on  it. 

11.  How  do  the  Pigmies  hunt  ? 

12.  What  seasons  does  the  Congo  Valley 
have  ? 

13.  Trace  your  Congo  journey  on  the  school 
globe  or  on  the  maps  on  pages  60  and  61,  62, 
and  71. 


A-Hunting  We  Will  Go 


Publishers'  Photo 


This  is  a  new  kind  of  log-rolling!  A  hollowed  log  makes  an  excellent  hunting  skiff  for  these  grassland  Negroes. 


VII.  A  JOURNEY  FROM  THE  CONGO  TO  THE  NILE 


1.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  GRASS¬ 
LAND  NEGROES 

For  our  next  trip,  instead  of  returning  to 
New  York  we  are  going  to  hire  a  guide  and 
continue  our  journey  northward  along  streams 
and  through  forest  paths  to  the  African 
grasslands.  After  a  hard  trip,  we  reach  a  land 
where  the  thick  forests  begin  to  open  up  and 
grasslands  gradually  appear.  As  we  go  far¬ 
ther  north  we  find  forests  only  along  the 
streams  and  lakes.  Our  guide  tells  us  that  in 
these  areas,  as  in  the  Amazon  Valley  in  the 
same  latitudes,  there  is  only  one  rainy  season 
and  one  longer  dry  season.  During  the  warm 
rainy  season  the  grass  grows  luxuriantly,  but 
it  dries  up  during  the  dry  season. 

The  Tropical  Grassland  Negroes.  —  When 
we  finally  come  upon  one  of  the  villages  of  the 
grassland  Negroes,  we  find  the  houses  much 
better  built  than  those  of  the  Pigmies,  for 
these  people  live  in  them  throughout  the 


entire  year.  We  remember  that  the  Pigmies 
build  their  villages  quickly  and  then  leave 
them  to  build  others  where  the  hunting  will 
be  better.  These  Negro  homes  are  larger  and 
are  made  of  thick  layers  of  straw.  There  are 
no  windows,  so  it  is  dark  inside,  but  some 
houses  are  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
sleeping  and  the  other  for  cooking  and  eating. 

These  Negroes  are  sturdier  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent  than  the  Pigmies.  They  are  fine,  big, 
black  fellows,  the  men  being  six  feet  tall  and 
the  women  nearly  as  large.  They  can  easily 
lift  the  poles  used  to  build  their  homes,  or  roll 
the  huge  logs  which  they  hollow  out  for  boats. 
Their  warriors  use  large  bows  and  heavy 
arrows,  with  which  they  hunt  and  wage  war. 

Grassland  Farming.  —  These  Negroes  are 
real  farmers.  They  raise  crops  of  corn,  beans, 
bananas,  sweet  potatoes,  and  other  foods. 
The  women,  nearly  as  strong  as  the  men,  do 
most  of  the  work  on  the  farms  besides  tending 
to  the  cooking.  The  men  hunt  and  fish,  tend 
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_  _  Ewing  Galloway 

The  Village  Square 

Here  a  crowd  of  grassland  Negro  hunters,  armed  with  long  spears,  have  met 
before  heading  for  the  jungle.  This  village  with  its  streets  and  rows  of  huts 
looks  more  permanent  than  the  Pigmy  villages. 


to  the  cattle,  and  once  in  a  while,  carry  on  a 
war  with  some  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
Corn,  or  “mealies,”  is  one  of  their  favorite 
foods.  They  are  also  fond  of  bananas  which 
they  grow  in  large  quantities.  Cattle  are 
kept  by  some  of  the  tribes  and  these  furnish 
milk,  meat,  and  hides.  These  tropical 
farmers  have  to  be  very  careful  about  cattle 
diseases. 

Hunting  in  the  Tropical  Grasslands.  — 

Hunting  the  elephant  is  one  of  the  great  sports 
of  the  grassland  Negroes.  Elephants  are 
among  the  largest  animals  in  the  world,  often 
being  as  much  as  12  feet  high  and  weighing 
over  10,000  pounds.  They  are  sometimes 
killed  by  poisoned  arrows,  sometimes  trapped 
in  pits  like  those  made  by  the  Pigmies. 
Hunting  the  lion  is  another  favorite  sport. 
The  lion  is  one  of  the  fiercest  animals  known 
and  must  be  hunted  very  carefully.  Armed 
with  spears  and  swords  forty  or  fifty  natives 
at  a  time  go  in  search  of  a  lion.  Their  method 
is  to  surround  the  animal,  gradually  close  in 
on  him,  and  then  attack  him  from  all  sides. 


we  have  visited 
2 


After  killing  a  lion,  they 
usually  hold  a  big  celebra¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  tribal 
dance. 

These  grassland  Negroes 
are  more  advanced  than  any 
of  the  other  people  we  have 
met  on  our  journeys  abroad. 
They  do  not  move  about 
for  their  food  as  do  the 
Amazon  Indians  and  the  Pig¬ 
mies.  Some  of  their  houses 
have  more  than  one  room 
and  they  raise  various  crops. 
When  people  settle  down  in 
one  place  and  live  by  farm¬ 
ing  as  well  as  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  they  begin  to  be 
what  we  call  civilized.  The 
grassland  Negroes  are  more 
civilized  than  the  people 
in  other  foreign  lands. 


THE  SAHARA  — A  HOT, 
DRY  REGION 


From  the  African  grasslands  we  continue 
northward  till  we  come  to  an  area  which  is 


The  King  of  the  Jungle 

This  great,  tawny  beast  spreads  death  and  destruction 
wherever  he  roams.  Only  the  death-dealing  spears  of 
the  native  Negroes  can  protect  their  farm  animals  from 
this  marauder. 


A  JOURNEY  FROM  THE  CONGO  TO  THE  NILE 


(i!) 


Across  the  Desert  Sands 

As  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  nothing  but  thick,  warm  sand ;  no  water,  no  trees,  no  growing  thing. 


©  Max  Haas 


entirely  different  from  either  the  forests  or 
the  grasslands.  This  is  a  part  of  the  Sahara, 
the  world’s  largest,  driest  desert.  It  has 
an  area  equal  to  that  of  our  own  country  or 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  —  about 
3,000,000  square  miles,  —  and  on  it  rain 
rarely  falls.  As  far  as  our  eyes  can  see, 
there  is  sand,  bare  rock,  and  stones,  but 
very  little  of  anything  else.  Presently  a  long 
train  of  animals  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
circus  passes  us.  Of  course,  we  know  that 
they  are  camels  and  this  must  be  a  camel 
caravan.  We  ask  the  leader  of  the  caravan 
if  he  will  take  us  across  the  desert  on  the 
camels.  After  much  argument  as  to  price,  he 
agrees  to  do  so.  So  we  each  mount  a  camel 
and  prepare  for  our  journey.  The  camel 
takes  such  long  steps  and  sways  so  from  side 
to  side  that  it  is  not  very  comfortable  riding, 
but  we  get  used  to  it  after  a  time. 

The  Camel,  the  Ship  of  the  Desert.  —  The 
camels  interest  us  very  much.  They  are  the 
same  color  as  the  desert  sands.  Their  feet 
are  wide  and  flat  so  that  they  do  not  sink 


into  the  sand,  and  they  can  go  for  a  long  time 
without  taking  food  or  water.  The  drivers 
seem  very  fond  of  their  animals,  even  calling 
them  pet  names.  In  the  desert,  a  man’s 
wealth  usually  consists  of  the  number  of 
camels  he  owns.  We  are  lucky  to  find  places 


Ewing  Galloway 

Members  of  a  Safari 


A  safari  is  a  sort  of  human  caravan  —  a  group  of  men 
who  are  hired  to  carry  burdens  for  travelers  and  explorers. 
These  grassland  Negroes  are  carrying  baskets  of  food 
which  they  have  raised  on  their  own  farms.  They  get 
their  cheap  cotton  clothing  by  trading  with  the  white  men. 
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row  some  of  these  desert 
clothes  because  our  own  are 
not  suited  to  the  hot  mid-day 
sun,  the  cool  nights,  and  the 
driving  sand  storms.  Luckily 
the  camel  drivers  have  some 
extra  clothing. 

The  camels  are  very  surly 
at  times,  refusing  to  go  on  if 
they  are  loaded  down  too 


Relief  Map  of  Africa 


A  Camel  Train 

These  freight  carriers  of  the  desert  are  part  of  a  caravan  pushing  its  way  over 
the  burning  sands  to  a  market  farther  north.  Only  the  soft  pad-pad  of  the 
camels’  feet  and  now  and  then  the  sharp  cries  of  the  drivers,  urging  on  their 
heavily-laden  beasts,  break  the  sun-drenched  silence. 


to  ride  on  some  of  the  camels,  for  many  are 
loaded  down  with  ivory,  gums,  spices,  cotton, 
palm  oil,  and  other  things  which  are  being 
carried  from  the  rain  forests  and  grasslands 
across  the  desert  to  more  northern  points, 
from  which  they  can  be  sent  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

During  the  daytime,  it  is  very  hot,  because 
the  sun  shines  brightly  from 
a  cloudless  sky,  but  at  night 
it  is  chilly  and  even  cold 
enough  for  blankets.  When 
we  stop  to  rest,  the  camel 
drivers  quickly  put  up  tents 
made  of  wool  or  camel’s  hair 
for  us  to  sleep  in. 

We  are  interested  in  the 
flowing  robes  of  the  camel 
drivers  which  are  made  of 
wool  or  camel’s  hair.  In  the 
daytime  they  help  to  keep 
out  the  heat.  They  have 
hoods  to  cover  the  head  and 
face  at  all  times,  but  more  es¬ 
pecially  during  sand  storms. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  bor- 


Map  Questions  and  Activities 

Opposite  is  another  map  on 
which  to  trace  your  African 
journey.  It  is  a  relief  map. 

1.  How  are  the  oceans  col¬ 
ored  ?  the  lowlands  ?  the  high¬ 
lands  ? 

2.  Compare  it  with  the  other  map  of  Africa 

which  you  have  just  studied.  . 

3.  What  differences  do  you  note? 

4.  Why  are  the  Upper  Congo  and  Upper  Nil 
valleys  the  same  color  ? 

5.  As  you  travel  through  Africa,  try  to 
picture  what  the  country  looks  like  and  how  the 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  other  needs  are 
related  to  the  lands  in  which  the  people  live. 


% 


When  Night  Falls! 


Orient  and  Occident 


As  evening  approaches,  and  the  sun  sends  long  shadows  across  the  wind¬ 
blown  sands,  the  camel  drivers  arrange  their  bundles  of  fagots  for  an  evening 
fire,  for  the  nights  on  the  desert  are  bitter  cold. 


'•  ■/ 
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heavily.  We  always  have  to  get  up  very 
early  in  the  morning,  while  it  is  still  dark 
and  quite  cold,  because  it  is  more  comfortable 
to  travel  then.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  it 
is  often  too  hot  to  continue  our  travels.  Then 
camels  and  people  rest.  The  camel  drivers 
are  a  cheerful  lot,  singing  songs  as  they  walk 
or  ride  along.  For  food  we  have  dried  dates, 
some  cheese,  and  hard  cakes.  We  carry  our 
water  in  bags  made  of  skins, 
for  there  is  none  to  be  found 
in  the  desert. 

After  several  days  of  travel , 
we  sight  in  the  distance  a 
clump  of  trees  which  seem  to 
spring  right  out  of  the  sand. 

As  we  draw  nearer,  not  only 
are  there  trees,  but  gardens 
and  people  living  in  a  small 
village.  This  is  an  o'asis,  a 
fertile  place  in  the  desert. 

When  we  wonder  where  the 
water  comes  from  to  make 
the  plants  grow,  we  are  told 
that  it  flows  from  under¬ 
ground  layers  of  rock.  The  soil  of  the  desert 
is  fertile  when  nature  furnishes  water. 

The  tall  trees  are  date  palms  which  supply 
not  only  food  for  the  people  and  camels  but 
also  something  to  trade  with.  The  date 
trees  thrive  when  their  roots  are  in  the  cool, 
damp  soil  and  their  tops  in  the  fiery  sunshine. 
In  the  gardens  the  people  grow  alfalfa,  veg¬ 
etables,  and  fruits.  Donkeys  are  the  usual 
beasts  of  burden,  and  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats 
supply  milk,  meat,  and  wool.  Here  we  take 
on  supplies  of  water,  dates,  flour  cakes, 
cheese,  and  other  things  to  last  until  we  come 
to  another  oasis.  It  seems  as  if  the  camels 
will  never  get  through  drinking.  They 
surely  are  filling  their  water  stomachs ! 

The  little  houses  in  which  the  oasis  dwellers 
live  are  unlike  those  of  the  Amazon  Indians, 
the  Eskimos,  the  Congo  Pigmies,  or  the  grass¬ 
land  Negroes.  They  are  square  or  oblong 


with  thick  walls  made  of  mud  or  sun-dried 
bricks.  The  windows  are  very  small,  the 
roof  is  flat,  and  the  outside  is  covered  with 
whitewash.  Why  do  you  think  the  houses 
are  made  this  way? 

When  the  people  are  not  working  in  their 
gardens,  or  tending  to  their  animals,  or  trad¬ 
ing,  they  make  leather  from  goat  and  sheep 
skins,  pots  and  bowls  from  clay,  and  blankets, 


robes,  carpets,  and  tent  coverings  from 
camel’s  hair  or  wool.  The  women  as  well 
as  the  men  work  at  these  things. 

Almost  all  of  these  caravan  drivers  and 
oasis  dwellers  are  Moham'medans,  not  Chris¬ 
tians  like  ourselves.  At  the  hour  of  worship, 
they  spread  their  prayer  rugs  on  the  ground, 
face  the  east,  or  toward  Mecca,  and  bow  low 
to  the  ground  as  they  say  their  prayers. 
Sometimes  the  peaceful  oasis  farmers  are 
raided  by  fierce  tribesmen  riding  on  Ara'bian 
horses.  They  sweep  down  suddenly  upon 
the  villagers  and  rob  them  of  anything  they 
want. 

The  oasis  dwellers  are  the  most  civilized 
people  we  have  met.  They  not  only  have 
permanent  homes  and  raise  their  own  food, 
but  they  do  tanning  and  weaving,  and  make 
pottery  as  well. 

After  being  well  rested  and  supplied,  we 


The  Night  Riders  of  the  Desert 


Well  may  the  peaceful  oasis  dwellers  dread  a  surprise  attack  from  these 
fierce  tribesmen.  They  are  bold  robbers,  swift  riders,  expert  swordsmen,  and 
crack  rifle  shots. 


A  Desert  Garden  Spot 


Wherever  water  flows  from  underground  sources,  the  desert  blossoms  like  a  rose.  Grasses,  flowers,  fruits,  and  the 
tall,  stately  date  palm  combine  to  make  a  green  oasis  in  the  midst  of  trackless  sands.  The  sheep  and  goats  tend  strictly 
to  their  eating  —  they  don’t  mind  a  bit  if  we  watch  them. 


Water  Boy 


Some  family,  camping  out  on  the 
desert  far  from  water,  has  sent  a  boy 
mounted  on  his  faithful  donkey  to  fill 
the  water  jugs  at  the  nearest  oasis. 


_  Ewing  Galloway  Photos 

Model  Tenements 


Housekeeping  in  the  desert  is  done  in  these  tenement  flats  made  of  sun-dried 
bricks  or  mud.  The  roofs  are  flat  and  the  windows  small.  The  apartments 
seem  to  be  lacking  in  furniture  and  other  conveniences. 
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continue  on  our  caravan  journey,  guided  by 
the  North  Star  at  night  and  the  noonday 
sun  by  day,  for  any  caravan  path  is  soon 
covered  over  by  drifting  sand.  We  pass 
several  other  oases  and  finally  reach  Aswan 
(Assuan),  the  end  of  our  journey,  near  a  fall 
in  the  River  Nile.  It  has  taken  us  three 
weeks  to  cross  this  part  of  the  desert,  and  we 
agree  that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  journeys  which  we  have  made  so  far. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  How  do  the  tropical  grasslands  differ  from 
the  Congo  Valley? 

2.  Contrast  the  grassland  Negroes  with  the 
Pigmies. 

3.  Of  the  people  we  have  studied,  which  are 
nomads  and  which  are  not  ? 

4.  How  do  the  grassland  Negroes  hunt? 

5.  Describe  a  caravan. 

6.  How  big  is  the  Sahara  Desert  ? 


7.  Compare  the  usefulness  of  camels  and 
reindeer. 

8.  What  is  the  most  common  desert  food  for 
both  man  and  beast  ? 

9.  Describe  an  oasis. 

10.  What  articles  do  the  oasis  dwellers  make  ? 

11.  Collect  pictures  of  caravans  or  of  camels 
with  their  drivers. 

12.  Compare  the  houses  of  the  Amazon 
Indians,  the  Eskimos,  the  Pigmies,  the  grassland 
Negroes,  and  the  oasis  dwellers. 

13.  Who  are  the  most  civilized  people  we 
have  met  so  far  in  foreign  lands  ? 

14.  If  you  have  a  sand  table  in  your  room, 
make  a  model  of  an  oasis. 

15.  Contrast  the  life  of  the  oasis  dwellers  with 
that  of  the  Eskimos. 

16.  Write  a  brief  story  of  your  trip  across  the 
desert. 

17.  Trace  your  journey  across  the  desert  on 
the  maps  on  pages  60  and  61,  62,  and  71. 


Noon  on  the  Desert 

■tft  this  oasis  village,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  where  kings  of  Egypt  were  buried  long  ago,  camels  and 

drivers  stop  to  rest. 


VIII.  EGYPT,  THE  GIFT  OF  THE  NILE 


Our  caravan  journey  ended  at  Aswan. 
Although  we  enjoyed  it,  we  are  glad  that  our 
desert  trip  is  over,  for  our  next  journey  is 
easier.  It  will  be  down  the  great  river  Nile, 
through  the  world’s  greatest  oasis,  Egypt. 

The  Nile.  —  The  River  Nile  means  every¬ 
thing  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  —  water  for 
their  fields  and  for  many  other  purposes  ;  mud 
or  soil  for  their  crops,  and  mud  houses,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  sun-dried  bricks ;  also  a  means  of 
traveling  and  moving  goods  by  boat.  Egypt 
is  truly  called  the  “  Gift  of  the  Nile,”  for  with¬ 
out  this  remarkable  river  it  would  be  a  desert. 

The  Nile  is  the  longest  single  river  in  the 
world,  though  our  own  Missouri-Mississippi 
system  is  longer.  Every  year,  and  this  has 
been  so  for  thousands  of  years,  from  August 
to  January,  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks, 
covering  the  land  nearby  with  water  and 
rich  mud.  The  water  is  highest  during  Sep¬ 
tember  and  lowest  in  June.  Our  visit  occurs 


at  the  time  when  the  waters  are  getting  lower. 
We  are  told  that  these  floods  are  caused  by 
the  heavy  summer  rains  in  the  mountains  of  a 
land  to  the  south  called  Ethio'pia,  or  Abys- 
sin'ia.  (See  map  on  page  62.) 

Egypt  a  Desert  without  the  Nile. —  The 
rainfall  is  so  small  that  Egypt  would  be  just 
like  the  desert  which  we  crossed,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  We  can  well 
believe  this,  for  not  once  did  it  rain  during 
our  trip  down  the  Nile.  During  the  daytime 
the  sun  shines  brightly  from  an  almost  cloud¬ 
less  sky  and  at  night  it  is  cool,  as  it  was  in  the 
desert. 

The  dam  across  the  Nile  at  Aswan  was 
built  by  the  British  to  hold  back  some  of  the 
flood  waters  for  the  Egyptian  farmers  so  that 
the  river  woidd  be  higher  during  the  time  of 
low  water.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  lake 
made  by  the  dam  is  the  beautiful  temple  of 
Phylae,  half  under  water.  Below  the  dam  we 


Making  the  Nile  Behave 


For  years,  the  waters  of  the  Nile  kept  on  flooding  the  lands,  until  science  came  to  man’s  aid.  Today,  this  great 
barrage,  or  dam,  holds  back  the  water  to  be  let  out  later  when  the  river  is  low. 


The  Temple  of  Phylae 


Science  Brings  Safety 


As  the  waters  backed  up,  the  lovely  temple  on  the  island 
of  Phylae  was  partly  submerged.  Just  the  top  now  shows, 
like  the  roof  of  some  ancient  sea  god's  palace. 


Engineering  skill  has  built  the  Aswan  Dam,  over  a 
mile  long,  to  control  the  flood  waters  of  the  Nile.  Behind 
it  a  lake  nearly  two  hundred  miles  long  is  confined. 


EGYPT,  THE  GIFT  OF  THE  NILE 
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All  Aboard  1 
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Here  is  where  we  set  sail  for  a  trip  down  the  Nile.  No,  not  in  that  native 
sailboat,  skimming  gayly  on  the  river,  but  in  the  staid,  sober  river  steamer 
waiting  at  the  dock  of  Aswan. 


get  aboard  one  of  the  Nile 
steamers  and  are  off  for 
our  glorious  journey  down¬ 
stream.  We  think  that  it 
would  be  fun  to  use  one  of 
the  small  native  sailboats 
which  dot  the  river  but 
decide  that  it  is  more  com¬ 
fortable  on  the  regular  pas¬ 
senger  steamer.  As  we  steam 
northward  downstream  we 
have  a  good  view  beyond  the 
river  banks  on  either  side. 

We  can  see  just  how  far  back 
the  land  is  irrigated,  for 
where  the  life-giving  water 
does  not  reach,  there  is  ab¬ 
solute  desert. 

The  Egyptian  Farmers.  — 

As  we  glide  along  we  see  the  farmers  at  work 
in  their  fields.  The  soil  is  so  rich  that  they 
can  raise  four  or  five  crops  a  year.  Some  are 
plowing  the  rich  mud  with  crude  ox-drawn 
plows,  though  some  have  tractor  plows. 
Others  are  cultivating  their  fields.  There  are 
crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  barley,  corn, 
sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and  vegetables.  Cotton 
is  one  of  their  most  valuable  crops.  Egyp¬ 
tian  cotton  is  shipped  all  over  the  world 
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Primitive  Plowing 


No  horses  here,  but  a  yoke  of  patient  oxen,  harnessed 
to  a  crude  plow.  They  lumber  up  and  down,  overturning 
the  rich  mud  flats  for  a  new  planting. 


because  it  has  such  a  long,  strong,  silky  fiber. 
There  are  fields  of  beans  and  lentils  which 
the  people  use  as  food.  Berseem'  or  Egyp¬ 
tian  clover  is  raised  for  the  donkeys,  camels, 
goats,  fat-tailed  sheep,  and  water  buffaloes. 
These  water  buffaloes  are  curious  animals, 
because  they  like  to  work  in  the  watery  mud. 
The  fat-tailed  sheep  store  up  food  in  their 
tails  just  as  the  camel  stores  up  food  in  its 
hump. 

Egyptian  Villages.  —  Wien  our  steamboat 
stops  to  take  on  passengers  and  goods,  we 
make  good  use  of  the  time  by  visiting  one  of 
the  native  villages.  Their  houses  are  square 
or  oblong  huts  made  of  mud  or  sun-dried 
bricks  with  very  small  windows  or  none  at  all, 
much  like  those  of  the  oasis  dwellers.  The 
roofs  are  flat,  the  walls  are  thick,  and  there 
usually  is  just  one  door.  The  animals  share 
the  hut  with  the  people,  who  have  to  keep 
their  food  covered  to  prevent  the  animals 
from  helping  themselves.  Flies  are  all  about 
in  swarms.  The  children  are  helping  with 
the  work  or  playing  games  just  like  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  other  countries.  There  is  not  a  great 
deal  of  furniture  in  the  huts.  Fires  for 
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One  Roof  for  All 

The  Egyptian  is  a  friend  to  his  animals,  indeed,  for  doesn 
with  them  ?  Here  you  see  a  loom  set  up  for  rug  weaving, 
appear  to  be  made  of  ? 

cooking  are  made  with  corn  stalks,  corn  cobs, 
or  other  dried  materials.  During  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  the  farmers  do  no  work,  but 
go  to  sleep  either  in  their  huts  or  somewhere 
in  the  shade. 

The  people  dress  in  long,  flowing,  cotton 
robes  and  they  wear  skull 
caps  around  which  a  yard  or 
two  of  cotton  cloth  is  twisted, 
making  a  turban.  Many  of 
the  Egyptian  farmers  dress, 
work,  play,  and  live  just  as 
their  ancestors  did  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years  ago. 

We  realize  how  little  progress 
some  have  made  when  we 
see  the  women  churning  but¬ 
ter  in  a  goatskin  churn. 

Irrigation.  —  Their  ways  of 
getting  water  on  to  the  land 
interest  us  very  much.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  com¬ 
mon  is  called  a  shaduf .  This 
is  a  long  pole  with  a  water 
bucket  at  one  end  and  a 


weight  at  the  other  fastened 
to  a  framework  near  the 
weighted  end.  It  helps  the 
farmer  to  lift  the  water  from 
the  river  or  canal  to  the  level 
of  the  field.  Where  the  river 
bank  is  high  there  are  several 
shadufs  placed  one  above 
the  other.  Water  is  poured 
from  one  bucket  into  the 
other  and  finally  on  to  the 
field.  Another  means  of  rais¬ 
ing  water  is  by  means  of  a 
large  wooden  wheel  with 
water  buckets  fastened  to  it. 
The  wheel  is  turned  by  a 
blindfolded  buffalo,  camel,  or 
donkey  hitched  to  a  long 
pole.  The  animal  walks 
round  and  round  in  a  circle. 
Modern  gasoline  engines  are  found  on  some 
of  the  farms.  So  we  see  old  and  new  methods 
side  by  side. 

Ruins  of  Ancient  Buildings.  —  As  we  travel 
northward  down  the  river,  we  are  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  many  ruins  of  old  buildings 
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’t  he  share  his  hut 
What  does  the  hut 


_  _  Ewing  Galloway 

The  Avenue  of  the  Sphinxes  at  Karnak 

Silent,  motionless,  these  great  stone  creatures  have  crouched  here  through 
the  centuries,  defying  wind  and  weather,  waiting  perhaps  for  some  great 
Pharaoh  to  ride  by  once  more  in  the  splendor  of  long  ago. 
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Orient  and  Occident 

Water  and  Fertility 

(Top)  Cultivated  fields  end  at  the  desert’s  edge.  Mile  after  mile  of  wonderfully  fertile  farm  land  is  tillable  only  be¬ 
cause  water  is  brought  to  it.  (Left  center)  A  one-man  shaduf  is  a  hard,  slow  way  to  water  a  garden.  But  time  is  long 
and  labor  cheap  along  the  Nile.  (Right  center)  A  water  wheel  is  used  today,  just  as  it  was  used  two  thousand  years 
ago.  (Lower  left)  A  way  of  raising  shallow  water  for  irrigation.  (Lower  right)  This  fertile  cotton  field  is  irrigated  by 
ditches.  The  water  comes  from  canals,  and  because  cotton  is  a  very  important  crop,  the  government  supervises  the 
irrigation. 
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which  we  see  on  either  bank  of  the  river. 
Egypt  is  one  of  the  oldest  countries  in  the 
world,  and  thousands  of  years  ago,  the  dark- 
skinned,  slender,  strong  Egyptian  farmers 
raised  crops  on  this  fertile,  well-watered 
Nile  mud,  lived  in  mud  houses,  and  traveled 
on  the  Nile  in  boats.  They  had  mighty 
kings,  who  built  great  temples  and  tombs 


so  that  their  names  would  be  remembered. 
We  see  the  ruins  of  these  great  temples  at 
Ed'fu  and  Kar'nak,  and  as  we  approach 
Cairo  (Ki'ro)  we  notice  the  famous  pyramids 
which  we  plan  to  visit  when  we  reach  the  end 
of  our  river  trip. 

Cairo,  a  Colorful  City.  —  Past  irrigated 
farms,  villages,  cities,  ruins,  and  sailboats  we 
go  until  we  finally  reach  the  great  capital  of 
Egypt,  Cairo,  the  colorful  city.  Cairo  is 
the  largest  city  in  Egypt,  and  nearby  are  the 
world-famous  pyramids.  We  visit  some  of 
the  great  mosques  (mosks)  or  Mohammedan 
churches.  Along  the  streets  we  see  old  ways 
of  doing  things  side  by  side  with  new  ways. 


Here  is  an  old  man  selling  water  from  a  goat¬ 
skin  bottle ;  there  is  a  great  religious  parade 
coming  along  one  of  the  main  streets.  We 
see  peddlers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
sweets  with  their  goods  on  donkeys’  backs 
going  from  door  to  door.  Donkeys,  mules, 
carts,  and  carriages  are  found  in  the  bazaars', 
where  numerous  articles  are  for  sale.  We 
visit  a  school  and  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  the  pupils 
sitting  on  the  floor  making 
much  noise.  They  study 
aloud.  If  they  are  quiet,  the 
teacher  concludes  they  are 
idle.  We  find  out  that  they 
are  learning  by  heart  the 
Koran',  or  bible  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans.  Cairo  is  lo¬ 
cated  where  the  Nile  delta 
begins  and  we  see  many 
feluc'cas  or  native  sailboats 
on  the  river.  There  are  also 
modern  steamers  along  the 
water  front. 

The  Great  Pyramids.  — 

The  pyramids  are  about  five 
miles  west  of  Cairo  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  We  reach  them 
by  tram  or  motor  and  on  our 
arrival  are  astounded  at  their 
imposing  grandeur.  We  wonder  also  at  the 
Sphinx,  a  huge  stone  statue  nearby.  Some 
of  our  party  hire  camels,  not  so  much  for 
transport,  however,  as  to  have  their  pictures 
taken  on  these  strange  animals.  There  are 
three  pyramids  near  Cairo,  two  of  which  are 
about  450  feet  high.  The  largest  one  covers 
an  area  about  the  size  of  a  city  block. 

The  pyramids  were  built  about  4500  years 
ago  by  Egyptian  kings  to  be  used  as  monu¬ 
mental  tombs.  As  there  were  no  modern 
machines  in  those  days,  it  took  thousands  of 
slaves  many  years  to  cut  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone,  drag  them  to  the  pyramids,  and  lift 
them  into  place.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  sand 


The  Highest  Tomb  in  the  World 


Ewing  Galloway 


Thousands  of  years  ago  uncounted  numbers  of  slaves  built  this  great  Pyramid, 
block  by  block,  to  satisfy  the  pride  of  a  ruler.  Nearby,  the  Great  Sphinx, 
carved  out  of  solid  rock,  stands  guard  over  this  royal  tomb.  The  sands  of  the 
desert  are  continually  burying  the  base,  but  they  cannot  destroy  it  entirely. 


Colorful  Cairo 


Lionel  Green 


A  mosque  from  whose  minarets,  five  times  a  day,  comes 
the  muezzin’s  call  to  prayer. 


Donkey  Rides 

It  may  be  hard  riding  in  this  springless  cart,  but  it’s  lots 
of  fun. 


A  pottery  shop  by  the  roadside  is  a  pleasant  place  to 
barter.  Egyptians  have  always  been  skilled  in  the  making 
of  pottery. 


Black  veils  for  women  and  white  veils  for  girls  !  Many 
Egyptians  still  follow  this  old  custom,  and  always  appear 
in  public  in  a  veil  held  up  by  a  gold  nose  piece. 
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storms  from  the  desert  they  have  lasted  all 
these  years  and  may  be  standing  here  for 
many  centuries  more. 

After  a  pleasant  and  profitable  day  we 
return  to  Cairo  to  get  ready  for  our  next  long 
journey. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  longest  river  in  the  world? 
the  longest  river  system  ? 

2.  Why  is  the  soil  of  Egypt  so  rich  ? 

3.  How  many  crops  can  they  raise  in  a  single 
year  ? 

4.  Describe  Egyptian  irrigation. 

5.  Why  is  Egypt  called  the  “ gift  of  the  Nile”  ? 

6.  Collect  pictures  showing  the  life  of  the 
people  in  Egypt. 


7.  Bring  to  the  class  pictures  of  the  Pyra¬ 
mids  and  Egyptian  temples. 

8.  Write  a  brief  story  of  your  trip  down  the 
Nile. 

9.  Try  to  make  a  small  shaduf  or  a  small 
water  wheel. 

10.  If  you  have  a  sand  table  in  your  room, 
make  a  model  of  what  you  think  an  Egyptian 
farm  would  look  like. 

11.  Why  do  the  Egyptian  farmers  use  sun- 
dried  bricks  ? 

12.  Describe  their  houses. 

13.  Compare  the  uses  of  water  buffaloes, 
camels,  and  donkeys. 

14.  Why  do  many  tourists  visit  Egypt? 

15.  Trace  your  journey  on  the  school  globe 
or  on  the  maps  on  pages  60  and  61,  62,  and  71. 


_  _  _  Lionel  Green 

The  Beautiful  Bay  of  Naples 
Around  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  curve  the  shores  of  the  city  of  Naples,  forever  under  the  shadow  of 

smoking  Vesuvius. 


IX.  A  MEDITERRANEAN  CRUISE 


From  Cairo  we  take  a  train  through  the 
flat  Nile  delta  to  Alexandria,  the  port  of 
Egypt,  once  the  largest  city  in  the  world. 
Here  we  board  a  steamer  to  visit  some  of  the 
lands  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Medi¬ 
terranean  means  between  the  lands  of  northern 
Africa  and  southern  Europe.  This  was  the 
first  inland  sea  to  be  generally  used  for  trade 
or  commerce. 

A  Long  Trip.  —  For  several  days  we  steam 
westward  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
north  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  which 
lies  the  desert,  part  of  which  we  just  crossed. 
In  this  way  we  sail  past  Lib'ya,  Tunisia, 
and  Algeria  (Al-jee'ri-a),  but  we  do  not  stop, 
as  we  are  bound  for  more  interesting  places. 
Before  we  reach  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Mediterranean  our  boat 
turns  northeast  because  we  want  to  go  to 
Mal'aga  in  southern  Spain.  Here  we  stop 
for  several  days  to  learn  something  about 


the  land  and  people  of  this  part  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  peninsula.  Peninsula  means  “almost  an 
island.”  Look  at  the  map  on  page  85  and 
see  why  Spain  is  called  a  peninsula. 

The  Life  of  the  People  around  Malaga.  — 
We  are  much  interested  in  the  people  in  and 
around  Malaga  and  the  way  they  live.  They 
have  dark  skin,  dark  hair,  and  dark  eyes. 
In  the  city  itself  they  dress  very  much  as  we 
do,  but  in  the  country  nearby  some  wear 
the  native  dress.  Their  houses  are  made  of 
stone  or  stucco,  with  tile  roofs.  They  are 
built  about  a  central  courtyard  called  a 
patio  (pah'tee-o),  a  pleasant  place  for  work  or 
rest,  with  flowers,  shrubs,  vines,  and  even 
fruit  trees  around  its  borders. 

The  climate  of  southern  Spain,  like  that  of 
all  Mediterranean  lands,  is  very  mild.  The 
summers  are  dry  and  the  winters  wet.  That 
is  why  they  raise  so  many  grapes  and  olives, 
plants  whose  long  roots  go  deep  down  into  the 
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ground  for  water  during  the  dry  summers. 
On  some  of  the  farms,  we  see  the  famous 
Merino  (Mer-ee'no)  sheep  grazing  ;  on  others 
vegetables  and  grains  are  grown ;  and  all  of 
the  small  farms  or  truck  gardens  seem  to  be 


well  taken  care  of.  Most  of  the  work  is  done 
by  hand. 

The  hillsides  are  arranged  like  steps  and 
planted  with  grapevines,  fruit,  almond,  and 
olive  trees.  Malaga  grapes  are  known  the 
world  over.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  sunny 
south  and  east  of  Spain  oranges,  grapes, 
lemons,  and  olives  are  grown.  After  the  home 
market  is  supplied,  the  rest  are  shipped 
abroad.  As  in  all  the  Mediterranean  coun¬ 
tries,  many  of  the  grapes  are  used  for  making 
wine.  Olives  supply  the  people  with  fruit 
and  oil,  of  which  the  Spaniards  need  a  great 
deal,  for  many  of  them  use  olive  oil  instead  of 
butter. 

Most  of  Spain  is  a  very  high  plateau  with 
many  mountain  ranges.  It  is  even  drier 
near  the  center,  where  the  capital,  Madrid', 
is  situated,  than  at  Malaga.  There  the 
summers  are  very  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
winters  are  bleak  and  cold.  In  the  interior 


wheat  is  grown  and  there  are  many  pasture 
lands.  Most  of  the  farmers  use  very  old, 
crude  ways  of  farming  by  hand :  they  cut 
their  wheat  with  scythes,  haul  it  from  the 
fields  in  ox-carts,  thresh  it  with  flails,  and 
winnow  it  by  fans.  Winnow 
means  to  separate  the  grains 
of  wheat  from  the  little 
hulls  or  chaff  which  surround 
them. 

Along  the  Eastern  Coast. 

—  After  our  pleasant  visit  at 
Malaga,  we  again  board  our 
steamer  for  a  trip  along  the 
eastern  coast.  We  pass  the 
inland  city  of  Murcia,  famous 
for  vegetables,  fruit,  and  mul¬ 
berry  trees.  The  leaves  of 
the  mulberry  trees  are  used 
to  feed  silkworms,  which  spin 
the  cocoons',  from  which 
silk  is  secured.  The  Spanish 
people  weave  silk  and  send 
both  raw  silk  and  silk  cloth 
to  other  countries.  Northward  we  steam 
past  Valencia  from  which  come  half  the 
oranges  in  Europe,  and  on  to  Barcelona,  the 
leading  seaport  and  manufacturing  center  of 
Spain.  Barcelona  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
cities  in  all  Spain.  The  people  here  are  very 


Physical-Political  Map  of  Europe 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

Opposite  is  a  physical-political  map  of  Europe. 
The  legend  or  key  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
tells  what  the  colors  mean. 

1.  With  your  finger  trace  your  European 
journeys  on  this  map. 

2.  Try  to  find  the  following  countries :  — 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Norway. 

3.  As  you  locate  these  countries  try  to  think 
how  the  people  in  each  of  them  live. 

4.  This  map  will  help  you  to  locate  many 
places  which  you  read  about  in  your  travels. 


_  _  . .  European  Picture  Service 

Grapes,  the  Fruit  of  the  Vine 


On  the  sunny  slopes  of  Spain  grows  the  oldest  fruit  cultivated  by  man.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  vine  has  yielded  fruit  for  wine,  and  its  thick,  climbing 
stems  and  large  leaves  have  offered  welcome  shade. 
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energetic.  They  make  cotton  goods,  woolens, 
linens,  and  fine  laces. 

On  to  Genoa.  —  At  Barcelona  our  boat 
turns  east,  bound  for  Italy.  On  the  second 
day  of  travel  we  reach  Genoa,  a  great  and 
busy  seaport.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  who  discovered  our  own  country 
for  the  King  and  Queen  of  Old  Spain.  From 
Genoa  many  goods  are  sent  by  railroad 


northward  through  passes  in  the  mountains 
to  places  in  northern  Europe.  We  visit  some 
of  the  famous  old  palaces  and  take  a  long 
automobile  ride  along  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
Here  we  see  many  beautiful  hotels  and  homes, 
for  this  is  a  place  to  which  many  tourists  go 
for  the  winter  months  because  the  winters 
are  so  mild. 

Rome,  the  Magnificent.  —  From  Genoa, 
our  boat  takes  us  southward  to  Ostia,  the  port 
of  Rome.  Here  the  ship  is  anchored  and  we 
drive  a  dozen  miles  inland  to  the  “Eternal 
City.”  We  are  anxious  to  see  Rome  because 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  its  splendors. 
It  was  founded  nearly  3000  years  ago  and  is 
known  as  “The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.”  It 
was  the  center  of  the  great  Roman  Empire,  the 
most  famous  of  olden  times.  All  the  roads  of 


this  vast  region  led  to  Rome  like  the  spokes 
of  a  great  wheel.  There  are  many  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  we  enjoy  visiting  them, 
especially  the  Colosseum,  where  men  fought 
lions  before  vast  crowds,  and  the  Roman 
Forum,  where  so  many  public  meetings  were 
held. 

Rome  is  the  capital  of  Italy  to  this  day 
and  is  famous  as  a  modern  city.  We  visit 
St.  Peter’s  Church  and  the 
Vatican,  the  home  of  the  Pope 
and  the  center  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  world.  We  also  visit  the 
capitol  buildings.  We  agree 
that  Rome,  located  along  the 
historic  Tiber  River  on  its 
seven  hills,  was  and  is  a  grand 
and  glorious  city. 

The  City  of  Naples.  — 
From  Rome  we  go  back  to 
Ostia,  and  steam  south  to  the 
city  of  Naples,  which  boasts 
one  of  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  harbors  in  the  world. 
It  has  a  curving  shore-line, 
blue  sky  above,  blue  water 
below,  and  in  the  background 
is  the  famous  smoking  volcano,  Vesu'vius. 
Long  ago  this  volcano  destroyed  the  two 
cities  of  Pompeii  (Pom-pa'yee)  and  Her- 
cula'neum.  It  has  given  forth  lava  and  fine 
ash  many  times  since,  but  we  find  people 
farming  the  rich  soil  close  to  it,  although  it 
may  erupt  at  any  time. 

Our  ship  comes  to  anchor  in  the  roomy 
harbor,  and  we  use  the  vessel  as  a  hotel 
while  we  visit  the  city  of  Naples  and  the  land 
around.  We  hire  a  taxi  to  take  us  about  the 
city.  Some  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crowded  with  people.  The  houses  in  which 
the  people  live  are  pink  or  blue  or  violet  in 
color  and  mostly  made  of  stucco.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  are  arranged  in  stalls  along  the 
streets  where  the  people  do  their  marketing. 
Macaro'ni,  vermicel'li,  and  spaghetti,  olive 


Valencia 

Spain’s  countryside  is  dotted  with  white  stucco  homes,  whose  thick  stone  wails 
resist  the  heat  of  the  sun. 


The  Colosseum 


In  the  day  of  Rome's  splendor,  this  roofless  amphi¬ 
theater  was  the  scene  of  many  contests.  Looking  at  it 
now,  one  can  almost  hear,  above  the  shouts  of  ghostly 
spectators,  the  clang  of  metal  on  metal  as  gladiator  fought 
gladiator  in  mortal  combat. 


Publishers'  Photo 

Genoa,  the  Proud 


Alongside  the  ships  of  many  nations,  our  boat  drops 
anchor  in  the  busy  harbor  of  Genoa.  Once,  in  years  gone 
by,  Columbus  walked  along  its  hills,  and  nobles  in  medieval 
castles  dreamed  of  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  Today,  tall 
buildings  cluster  thick  along  the  water  front. 


Rome,  the  Magnificent 


Here  stands  Rome  —  city  of  Romulus  and  Remus;  once  Republic,  then  Empire;  pride  of  the  Caesars;  symbol  of 
power  and  glory  and  ancient  splendor.  In  the  foreground  stands  St.  Peter’s,  one  of  the  world’s  great  churches ;  to  the 
left  of  it  the  Vatican  with  its  beautiful  gardens  ;  while  at  the  top  of  the  picture  the  Tiber  winds  away  to  the  sea. 
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“To  Market,  to  Market! 


Like  pop-corn  boys  at  the  circus,  these  push-cart  vendors  of  Naples  tempt  us 
with  nuts  and  fruits  and  other  goodies.  If  we  can't  understand  what  they  call, 
we  can  understand  their  wares,  spread  in  tempting  array. 


oil,  garlic,  oranges,  and  other  foods  are  on  sale. 
Most  of  the  people  are  poorly  dressed,  but 
they  are  happy  and  often  burst  into  song. 
Like  the  Spaniards  they  are  dark-eyed,  dark¬ 
haired,  and  have  dark  skins.  They  have  a 
queer  way  of  delivering  milk  :  goats  are  driven 
about  the  streets  and  even 
up  stairs,  and  are  milked  be¬ 
fore  the  customer’s  eyes. 

The  farming  district  around 
Naples  is  one  of  the  richest  in 
all  Italy,  so  we  visit  some  of 
the  farms.  They  are  small 
and  well  cared  for.  Most  of 
the  farm  work  is  done  by 
hand,  and  donkeys  are  the 
main  beasts  of  burden.  On 
the  hillsides  we  see  sheep 
grazing.  As  along  the  south¬ 
ern  and  eastern  coast  of 
Spain,  there  are  olive  or¬ 
chards,  orange  and  lemon 
groves,  and  many  carefully 
tended  vineyards  (vin 'yards). 

The  products  of  these  trees 


and  vines  mean  about  the 
same  to  these  dark-skinned 
Italians  as  they  do  to  the 
people  of  Spain.  We  are  told 
that  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  the 
Po  River  in  the  north,  they 
raise  wheat,  rice,  corn,  hay, 
mulberries,  and  other  things, 
while  cattle  for  meat  and 
milk  take  the  place  of  goats. 

Venice,  the  Beautiful.  — 
From  Naples  we  again  go 
aboard  our  steamer  for  a 
long  trip,  all  the  way  around 
the  southern  part  of  Italy  and 
northward  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea  to  Venice.  We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  seeing  this  strange 
city,  for  we  have  heard  so 
It  seems  to  rise  directly  from 
the  sea,  for  it  is  built  on  many  islands  north 
of  the  mouths  of  the  Po  River.  Many  streets 
are  canals  where  the  people  travel  about  in 
boats  called  gon'dolas.  There  are  other  boats 
which  carry  goods.  We  take  a  long  ride  in 


European  Picture  Service 


much  about  it. 


Venice,  Queen  of  the  Adriatic 

Along  the  watery  streets  of  this  city  on  a  lagoon,  we  float  in  our  gondola,  past 
doorways  and  gardens  at  the  canal’s  edge,  gazing  at  the  beauty  of  church  and 
palace  that  can  never  be  destroyed. 
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one  of  the  gondolas,  stop  for  a  time  to  see 
beautiful  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  and  visit  the 
Palace  of  the  Doges  (Do'jez).  We  go  under 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  many  other  bridges, 
for  the  city  is  built  on  many  islands,  all  con¬ 
nected  by  bridges.  Our  trip 
on  the  Grand  Canal  is  the 
most  enjoyable  of  all  because 
this  is  the  most  important 
waterway  of  Venice,  with 
many  beautiful  palaces  along 
its  banks.  Venice  may  well 
be  called  “The  Beautiful!” 

To  Greece.  —  From  Venice 
we  travel  southward  on  the 
Adriatic  until  we  come  to 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  then 
through  a  canal  four  miles 
long  and  75  feet  wide,  called 
the  Corinth  Canal.  This 
canal  cuts  off  the  southern 
part  of  Greece  from  the 
northern.  Then  we  steam 
east  to  the  seaport  of  Piraeus 
(Pi-re 'us).  This  city,  with 
a  busy  harbor  filled  with 
boats  of  all  kinds,  has  been 
the  seaport  of  Athens  for  about  twenty-five 
centuries.  Our  ship  comes  to  anchor  in  the 
harbor,  and  we  prepare  to  spend  a  few  days 
in  this  famous  land. 

Athens.  —  It  takes  us  only  a  short  time 
to  motor  from  Piraeus  to  Athens,  the  capital 
and  largest  city  of  Greece.  Long  ago  there 
grew  up  in  this  city  one  of  the  finest  civiliza¬ 
tions  in  the  history  of  the  world,  “the  glory 
that  was  Greece.”  Modern  Athens  has  wide 
boulevards  and  fine  modern  public  buildings, 
but  we  are  more  interested  in  the  Athens  that 
was.  We  visit  the  Acrop'olis,  that  famous 
hill  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  temples, 
the  most  famous  of  which  is  the  Par'thenon. 
Next  we  visit  the  huge  stadium  where  the 
modern  Olympic  games  were  first  held  in  1896, 
and  the  American  School  for  Classical  Studies. 


As  we  go  about  we  find  that  the  people  of 
Athens  live  and  dress  very  much  as  we  do. 

Greek  Life.  —  Greece  has  a  climate  some¬ 
what  like  that  of  Spain  and  Italy.  The 
summers  are  hot  and  dry  and  the  winters 


mild  and  wet.  Here  again  we  see  many  olive 
trees  and  grape  vines,  which  are  used  just  as 
they  are  in  Spain  and  Italy,  —  olives  for  food 
and  oil,  grapes  for  wine.  Some  of  the  grapes 
of  Greece,  however,  are  dried  in  the  sun 
and  made  into  currants,  which  are  shipped 
all  over  the  world.  Most  of  the  land  is  hilly 
and  stony,  and  we  see  many  sheep  and  goats 
grazing  on  the  hillsides,  tended  by  Greek 
shepherds  in  their  native  costumes.  In  the 
valleys  we  notice  small  fields  of  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  barley,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

In  the  summer  the  Greek  shepherds  drive 
their  flocks  up  among  the  highlands  to  graze 
on  the  hillsides.  They  take  their  families 
with  them  and  live  in  crude  earth-and-stone 
huts,  cooking  their  meals  out  of  doors.  While 
the  men  are  tending  their  flocks,  the  women 


"The  Glory  That  Was  Greece” 
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No  beauty  in  the  world  can  compare  with  the  gleaming  white  columns  of  the 
Parthenon,  atop  the  Acropolis  —  citadel  of  ancient  Greece.  Here,  in  days  gone 
by,  where  skies  are  bluer  and  air  sweeter,  beat  the  heart  of  Athens.  It  was  with 
deep  civic  pride  that  the  Athenian  boys  solemnly  pledged,  '  ‘  Never  will  we  bring 
disgrace  upon  our  city.  ...” 


Wheat  and  Chaff 


Ewing  Galloway 


This  looks  like  a  threshing  party,  with  the  whole  family  in  attendance.  After  the  horses  have  gone  round  and  round, 
pulling  the  wooden  flail  upon  which  the  farmer  stands,  only  a  few  sacks  of  grain  have  been  threshed.  The  dog  has 
found  a  nice  cool  spot  to  lie  in  until  the  work  is  over.  In  Greece,  wheat  is  planted  in  the  fall,  grows  during  the  mild, 
wet  winters,  and  ripens  in  the  hot,  dry  summers. 


Goat’s  Milk  Cheese 


The  Olive  —  Symbol  of  Peace 


This  old  Greek  shepherd  is  returning  from  the  hills  with 
a  fresh  supply  of  cheese,  a  very  important  food  in  many  a 
farmer’s  family.  A  bit  of  the  house  shows  it  to  be  made 
of  stone. 


Here  is  an  ancient  olive  grove  of  Athens.  The  somber 
trees,  whose  gnarled  trunks  have  been  old  for  a  thousand 
years,  have  thin  leaves  and  black  fruit.  Perhaps  a  crown 
from  these  trees  rewarded  some  Olympic  victor. 
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spin  wool  into  yarn,  weave  the  yarn  into  cloth, 
and  make  clothing  for  the  family.  In  the 
colder  season  of  the  year,  the  sheep  find  pas¬ 
ture  on  the  lowlands. 

Out  upon  the  Sea.  —  When  we  return  to 
Piraeus,  we  notice  that  there  are  many  fishing 
craft  and  ships  of  commerce.  This  is  natural, 
for  Greece  is  “  up  to  its  knees  in  water,” 
has  many  good  harbors,  and  the  surrounding 
waters  abound  in  fish.  The  ancient  Greeks 
traded  with  their  neighbors  who  had  grain  to 
spare,  because  their  own  land,  being  rocky  and 
dry  in  summer,  did  not  grow  enough  for  their 
own  use.  As  the  Greeks  of  old  were  fishermen 
and  traders,  so  are  the  Greeks  of  today. 

This  ends  our  Mediterranean  cruise.  It 
has  been  enjoyable  and  profitable,  and  we  now 
know  what  people  mean  when  they  say  “the 
beautiful  blue  Mediterranean,  with  blue 
skies  above  and  blue  waters  below.” 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  What  kind  of  complexions  have  most 
Mediterranean  peoples  ? 

2.  Name  some  of  the  leading  products  of 
Mediterranean  lands. 

3.  Where  are  the  famous  Merino  sheep 
raised  ? 

4.  Compare  the  mountains  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Greece. 

5.  What  are  the  chief  beasts  of  burden  in 
Mediterranean  lands  ? 

6.  Name  the  capitals  of  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Greece. 

7.  What  is  the  chief  trading  port  of  each  ? 

8.  Make  a  report  about  ancient  Alexandria, 
its  library  and  lighthouse. 


Steerage 


These  goats  went  to  sea  in  a  boat.  They  certainly  are 
curious  about  the  “life  of  a  sailor.’’  Perhaps  they  are 
looking  for  grass  and  shrubs,  or  even  tin  cans.  They  are 
really  waiting  here  in  the  harbor  of  Piraeus  for  a  buyer. 
When  sold  they  will  be  carried  off  to  pastures  new,  for  the 
people  of  Greece  depend  upon  goats  for  their  milk  and 
cheese. 

9.  Collect  pictures  showing  how  the  people 
live  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece. 

10.  Compare  the  Mediterranean  climate  with 
that  of  the  Sahara  Desert ;  with  that  of  the 
Congo  Valley. 

11.  Write  a  brief  story  of  your  Mediterranean 
cruise. 

12.  Compare  the  life  and  products  of  Spain 
and  Greece. 

13.  Find  out  which  has  the  longer  coast  line, 
Spain  or  Greece. 

14.  Why  are  stone  and  stucco  used  for 
building  materials  ? 

15.  What  makes  olives  and  grapes  so  well 
suited  to  the  Mediterranean  climate  ? 

16.  Why  are  there  so  many  shepherds  and 
fishermen  in  Mediterranean  lands  ? 

17.  Trace  your  Mediterranean  journey  on 
the  school  globe  or  on  the  maps  on  pages  60 
and  61,  85,  and  97. 


A  Thrilling  Sport 


Three  speeding  shadows,  a  swirl  of  snow,  anci  six  parallel  tracks  left  far  behind  !  That’s  skiing  in  the  Alps. 


X.  THE  PLAYGROUND  OF  EUROPE 


We  have  learned  how  people  live  in  the 
hot,  wet  forest  lands  near  the  equator ;  we 
have  visited  the  Eskimo  in  the  frozen  north ; 
we  have  crossed  a  hot,  dry  desert;  and  we 
have  seen  other  interesting  lands  and  peoples. 
Now  we  are  to  have  a  real  treat,  for  we  are 
going  to  visit  one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
mountain  lands  —  Switzerland,  sometimes 
called  the  “Playground  of  Europe”  and  one 
might  even  say  “  of  the  world.” 

An  Airplane  Trip.  —  We  have  walked  at 
times  and  have  traveled  by  automobile,  boat, 
camel,  taxi,  and  other  means,  but  now  we  are 
to  try  a  new  way.  At  Piraeus  we  secure 
places  in  a  hydroplane  which  will  take  us  to 
Switzerland.  Up  we  go,  and  for  the  most  part 
we  fly  low  so  that  we  may  have  a  bird’s-eye 
view  of  the  lands  over  which  we  pass.  As  we 
fly  to  the  northwest,  we  note  below  us  low 
mountain  ranges  running  southeast  to  north¬ 


west,  with  rivers  and  river  valleys  between  the 
mountains  cutting  through  to  the  coast. 
We  can  also  see  the  coast  line  and  note  the 
many  islands  along  the  shore.  We  pass 
over  Alba/nia  and  then  Yugoslavia,  along 
the  eastern  coast  line  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
On  across  the  northern  part  of  Italy  we  go 
and  soon  begin  climbing  higher  and  higher. 

Below  us  are  crystal  lakes  and  lofty  moun¬ 
tains.  Presently  we  notice  patches  of  white 
and  jagged  peaks.  The  air  is  cold  for  we  are 
flying  over  some  of  the  highest  peaks  in  the 
Alps,  which  are  like  our  own  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Having  crossed  the  mountains,  our 
pilot  directs  the  nose  of  his  plane  downward 
and  finally  we  make  a  good  landing  on  a 
beautiful  lake.  This  is  Lake  Geneva,  on  the 
shore  of  which  is  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
Small  boats  come  out  to  the  plane,  take  us  on, 
and  land  us  at  the  docks. 


_  Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

Rocky  Pastures 

These  shepherds  have  taken  their  flocks  far  above  the  green  fields  where  Heidi  and  Peter  once  played,  to  the  rocky 

grounds,  high  among  the  mountains. 


Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

Swiss  Cheeses 


The  green  grass  along  the  hillside  has  fed  the  cows,  the 
cows  have  yielded  the  milk,  the  dairymen  have  made  the 
cheese,  and  now  the  big  round  boxes  are  on  their  way  to 
market. 


Ewing  Galloway 


“Raked  the  Meadow  Sweet  with  Hay” 

Six  Swiss  women  and  one  Swiss  man  are  harvesting  hay 
for  the  cattle  and  horses  to  use  during  the  long  winter 
months.  The  little  white  houses  dotting  the  hillside  look 
like  dolls'  houses  from  a  distance. 
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Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

Geneva,  the  Meeting  Place 


It  is  from  this  lakeside  city  that  we  enter  Switzerland.  Geneva  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  city  of  fine  old  churches,  theaters,  and  museums.  But  we  shall  also 
remember  it  as  the  place  where  dainty  Swiss  watches  and  tinkling  music  boxes 
are  made. 


Geneva,  a  Great  Meeting  Place.  —  We 

spend  several  hours  walking  about  the  city, 
admiring  its  beautiful  setting.  The  day  is 
clear  and  the  sky  is  a  deep  blue  with  a  few 
woolly  white  clouds  near  the  horizon.  The 
lake  is  a  light  blue,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  the  colored  sails  of  pleasure  boats.  In 
the  distance  are  snow-covered  mountains. 
Geneva  is  famous  all  over  the  world  as  the 
meeting  place  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
the  center  for  the  world-wide  Red  Cross. 

To  the  Mountains.  —  From  Geneva  we 
travel  eastward  on  a  railway  train,  because 
we  want  to  reach  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
The  Swiss  are  well  known  for  their  fine  road¬ 
ways,  railroads,  bridges,  and  tunnels.  The 
trains  are  nearly  all  run  by  electricity  made 
from  water  power  supplied  by  the  falls  of 
mountain  streams.  After  a  beautiful  ride, 
we  reach  a  little  village  in  a  valley  among  the 
mountains  where  we  stop  for  several  days. 

The  Alps  or  Pasture  Lands.  —  As  it  is 
summer  time,  we  find  the  village  quite 
deserted,  at  least  by  most  of  the  men.  When 


we  wonder  at  this  we  learr 
that  they  are  up  in  the  high 
mountains  or  Alps  taking 
care  of  their  cattle  and  goats. 
An  alp  is  a  mountain  pas¬ 
ture,  but  the  name  is  usually 
applied  to  the  whole  range. 
These  alps  or  pasture  lands 
high  in  the  mountains  can 
be  used  only  in  the  summer 
time.  They  are  grasslands 
above,  below,  and  among 
the  spruce  and  hemlock  for¬ 
ests.  Above  these  forests  and 
grasslands  tower  the  snow¬ 
capped  peaks.  The  richer 
grasses  are  on  the  lower 
slopes,  and  here  cattle  graze, 
jingling  the  large  bells  tied 
to  their  necks  so  that  they 
will  not  get  lost.  The  poorer 
grasses  and  shrubs  are  on  the  higher,  rockier 
slopes,  and  there  the  sheep  and  goats  seek 
their  food. 

The  men  make  butter  and  the  famous  Swiss 
cheese  in  little  wooden  huts  on  the  moun- 


Counesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

St.  Bernard  —  A  Friend  in  Need 


In  the  11th  century,  the  good  St.  Bernard  founded  a 
shelter  for  travelers  at  a  pass  high  up  in  the  Alps.  Today 
the  Augustine  monks,  with  the  aid  of  their  famous  trained 
dogs,  save  the  lives  of  many  a  winter  wayfarer. 


“As  through  an  Alpine  Village  Passed  ...” 

A  long,  low  shelter  nestles  close  to  the  snow-capped  Jungfrau  —  fairest  of  Swiss  mountains.  Within  the  shadowed 

depths  of  the  wooden  stable  the  cattle  are  housed. 


— M 


The  Rhone  Glacier 

Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  a  river  of  ice  creeps  down  the 
mountain  side  until,  in  the  valley,  it  melts  and  quickens 
its  pace  as  a  rushing  stream. 


Photos  Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

Snow  Masses 

As  the  avalanche  of  powdery  snow  slides  down  the 
mountain  with  lightning  speed,  a  mighty  rush  of  wind  fol¬ 
lows  in  its  train. 
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tain  sides.  While  they  are  doing  this  and 
tending  the  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  in  the 
mountains,  the  women  in  the  valleys  take 
care  of  the  small  farms.  They  raise  hay  for 
the  cattle,  and  potatoes,  vegetables,  root 
crops,  and  hardy  grains.  Some  fields  are  so 
small  that  they  can  almost  be  covered  by  a 
tablecloth.  The  women  carry  the  hay  in 


baskets  strapped  to  their  backs.  Ahnost  all 
the  farm  work  is  done  by  hand. 

The  Swiss  Houses.  —  The  Swiss  village 
houses  are  usually  made  of  wood.  The  roofs 
are  wide  and  steep,  made  of  wooden  slabs  or 
flat  stones,  weighted  down  with  heavier 
stones  so  that  the  strong  winds  will  not  blow 
them  away.  The  eaves  are  wide  and  the 
balconies  sometimes  extend  all  around  the 
house.  The  windows  are  small  and  have 
shutters  for  the  winter  time  when  the  snow 
drifts  high  and  it  is  bitter  cold.  The  ground 
floor  or  basement  is  of  stone  and  is  used  as  a 
stable  for  the  cattle  and  goats  during  the  long, 
cold  winters.  Wooden  steps  lead  up  to  the 
floor  where  the  people  live.  Some  of  the 
homes  are  very  artistic  and  are  called  “cha¬ 
lets”  (shall-ays'). 

Swiss  Winters.  —  The  winters  in  the 


mountains  are  very  long.  The  ground  is 
covered  with  deep  snow  and  the  bitter  winds 
howl  around  the  houses,  each  of  which  has 
its  big  wood  pile  for  the  winter  fuel.  But 
the  people  enjoy  their  winters.  For  pleasure, 
they  take  long  tramps  on  skis,  have  parties 
at  home,  and  visit  their  neighbors.  There 
is  always  plenty  to  do.  The  men  carve 
wooden  toys  by  hand  and 
make  other  things  from  the 
soft  wood  of  the  forests.  The 
cows  must  be  fed,  cared  for, 
and  milked.  The  women 
weave  cloth,  from  which  they 
make  much  of  the  clothing 
for  the  family.  They  also 
make  beautiful  laces  and 
embroidery  by  hand.  The 
children  go  to  school,  perhaps 
on  skis  or  sleds,  help  their 
parents,  and  play  the  games 
all  children  love  to  play. 

Switzerland,  a  Tourist’s 
Country.  —  People  from  Eu¬ 
rope  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  world  come  to  the 
hotels  in  the  larger  villages  and  cities  in 
the  winter  time  to  enjoy  coasting,  skiing, 

Relief  Map  of  Europe 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

On  the  opposite  page  is  a  relief  map  of 
Europe  which  will  help  you  to  understand  the 
lands  of  Europe. 

1.  How  are  the  oceans  and  seas  colored  ?  the 
lowlands?  the  highlands? 

2.  If  you  want  to  know  the  names  of  rivers, 
lakes,  mountains,  and  other  physical  features 
on  this  map,  turn  to  the  map  on  page  85. 

3.  What  parts  of  Europe  are  lowlands? 

4.  Where  are  the  chief  mountain  ranges? 

5.  With  your  finger  trace  your  European 
journey  on  this  map. 

6.  Try  to  picture  in  your  mind  what  the 
country  looks  like  through  which  you  pass,  and 
how  the  people  live. 


_  _  Courtesy  Swiss  Federal  Railroads 

Swiss  Beauty 


On  the  sunny  southern  slopes  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  purple  and  white 
grapes  grow  in  great  profusion.  The  pretty  little  Swiss  maid,  in  her  bodice 
and  full  skirt,  makes  a  picture  worth  looking  at. 
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skating,  mountain  climbing,  and  other  forms 
of  healthful  exercise  in  the  crisp,  fresh 
mountain  air.  The  magnificent  mountains 
with  their  jagged  and  snow-capped  peaks, 
deep  canyons,  glaciers,  rushing  streams,  and 
waterfalls  are  a  great  attraction, 
especially  in  summer.  Taking 
care  of  visitors  is  one  of  the 
leading  occupations  of  the  Swiss. 

We  come  across  many  tourists 
in  our  summer  travels  and  learn 
that  there  are  even  more  visitors 
in  the  summer  than  in  the  win¬ 
ter.  They  like  the  cool  moun¬ 
tain  air ;  they  sail  on  the  lakes, 
climb  the  mountains,  fish  in  the 
streams,  visit  the  quaint  villages 
and  historic  cities,  or  perhaps 
just  rest.  Truly,  Switzerland 
is  well  named  “the  playground 
of  Europe.” 

The  Swiss  People.  —  We  find 
the  people  sturdy,  brave,  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  well  educated. 

Most  of  them  read  and  write 
and  all  of  the  children  go  to 
school.  The  people  in  the  cities 
dress  as  we  do,  but  in  the  vil¬ 
lages  they  still  wear  their  quaint 
peasant  costumes,  especially  on 
festival  days.  These  costumes 
are  mostly  homemade. 

The  More  Progressive  Parts  of  Switzerland. 
—  As  we  travel  through  the  northern  part  of 
Switzerland,  we  notice  that  the  land  is  lower, 
the  river  valleys  are  wider,  and  the  streams 
are  not  rushing  torrents  as  they  are  in  the 
mountains.  The  farms  are  larger,  and  they 
raise  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sugar 
beets.  There  are  orchards  of  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears.  In  this  section  they  use  farm 
machinery  and  there  is  less  hand  work  of  all 
kinds  than  in  the  mountains.  The  towns  are 
no  longer  villages,  but  cities  in  which  there 
are  factories  run  by  steam  and  electricity, 


where  the  workers  make  watches,  cotton 
cloth,  woolen  cloth,  silk  cloth,  rayon,  textile 
machinery,  farm  tools,  electric  motors  and 
engines,  and  electrical  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Down  the  Rhine.  —  Finally  we  reach 
Basel,  a  fine  city  where  boats 
begin  to  run  on  the  Rhine  River. 
Here  there  are  factories  for  mak¬ 
ing  silk  ribbons,  paper,  beer,  rich 
dyes,  and  for  tanning  leather. 
We  visit  many  fine  old  buildings, 
and  the  city  museum.  Basel  is 
a  great  railroad  center  with  one 
of  the  largest  railway  stations 
in  Europe. 

At  Basel  our  Swiss  journey 
comes  to  an  end,  and  we  resolve 
to  come  back  sometime  when 
we  can  view  the  winter  scenery 
and  enjoy  the  winter  sports. 
Here  we  get  aboard  a  river 
steamer  for  a  trip  down  the 
Rhine.  The  Rhine  is  one  of 
the  most  important  waterways 
of  all  Europe  and  one  of  the 
most  used  rivers  in  the  world. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  is  famous  in  song  and 
story.  It  rises  in  Switzerland, 
like  so  many  other  rivers  of 
Europe,  forms  the  boundary  line 
separating  Germany  and  Switz¬ 
erland  and  France  for  150  miles,  then  flows 
through  Germany  for  another  300  miles,  and 
enters  the  North  Sea  through  Holland. 

As  we  travel  northward  down  the  wind¬ 
ing  stream,  we  pass  through  a  deep  valley 
with  many  fine  old  castles  perched  high  along 
the  hillsides.  Often  the  river  banks  are  so 
steep  that  they  have  to  be  terraced,  and  the 
vineyards  are  so  arranged  that  they  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun.  We  pass  many  boats, 
some  just  passenger  boats  like  our  own,  but 
others  carrying  coal,  iron  and  steel  goods, 
timber,  building  stone,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 


Ewing  Galloway 


Water  Power  to  Electric 
Power 

Switzerland  has  no  great  de¬ 
posits  of  “black  coal,”  but  its 
high  mountains  provide  an 
abundance  of  “white  coal,”  or 
water  power.  Through  long 
penstocks,  or  pipes,  the  water 
is  conveyed  to  the  power  plant 
and  transformed  into  electricity. 
From  there  it  goes  to  light 
homes  and  factories,  and  to 
drive  the  engines  of  trains  and 
industries. 
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other  heavy  or  bulky  goods. 
So  we  continue  down  to  the 
north,  passing  Cologne,  whose 
wonderful  cathedral  is  seen 
for  miles,  and  after  a  very 
enjoyable  trip,  we  finally 
reach  the  goal  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  journey — Rotterdam,  the 
second  largest  city  and  the 
greatest  port  of  Holland  or 
the  Netherlands. 


Vistas  of  Vineyards 

Through  the  stakes  supporting  the  tender  green  shoots  can  be  viewed  the 
town  of  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  with  its  pointed  spires,  its  gabled  roofs,  its 
bridges,  and  its  parks.  Across  the  way,  many  more  vineyards  climb,  tier 
after  tier,  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill. 


Activities  and  Questions 

1.  What  is  Switzerland 
sometimes  called? 

2.  In  what  city  is  the  home 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
League  of  Nations? 

3.  Is  life  in  the  mountain 
villages  of  Switzerland  very 
different  from  that  in  the 
northern  cities  ? 

4.  Distinguish  between  alps  and  the  Alps. 

5.  What  kinds  of  beautiful  scenery  has 
Switzerland  ? 

6.  Contrast  summer  and  winter  life  in  the 
Alps. 

7.  For  what  chief  purposes  do  the  Swiss  use 
wood? 


14.  Give  reasons  why  the  Swiss  have  become 
great  roadway,  bridge,  tunnel,  and  railroad 
builders. 

15.  Try  to  make  a  simple  model  of  a  Swiss 
chalet. 

16.  If  there  is  a  sand  table  in  your  room,  try 
to  make  a  model  of  what  you  think  a  Swiss  valley 
village  would  look  like. 


8.  How  do  people  get  about  in  winter? 

9.  Where  is  Basel  located?  For  what  is  it 
noted  ? 

10.  Why  is  the  Rhine  so  important  ? 

11.  Add  Swiss  pictures  to  your  collection. 

12.  Why  do  the  Swiss  build  their  houses  as 
they  do  ? 

13.  Compare  the  life  of  the  Swiss  and  the 
Eskimos  in  winter. 


17.  Describe  your  airplane  trip  from  Piraeus 
to  Geneva. 

18.  Tell  the  story  of  your  trip  down  the 
Rhine. 

19.  What  is  meant  by  upstream  and  down¬ 
stream? 

20.  Trace  your  journey  from  Athens  to 
Rotterdam  on  the  school  globe  and  on  the  maps 
on  pages  60  and  61,  85,  and  97. 


The  Land  of  Windmills 


Ewing  Galloway 


Holland,  much  of  which  is  lower  than  the  sea,  builds  hundreds  of  huge  windmills  and  invites  the  strong  and  steady- 
wind  to  keep  them  turning,  thus  creating  the  power  to  pump  out  water  and  to  grind  the  grain. 


XL  THE  DUTCH  — THEIR  FIGHT  WITH  THE  SEA 


Holland  (Netherlands)  is  one  of  the  world’s 
most  interesting  countries.  It  is  a  low,  flat 
land  entirely  different  from  Switzerland.  As 
we  enter  the  harbor  at  Rotterdam,  we  see  an 
enormous  number  of  boats,  —  river  boats, 
large  ocean  liners,  fishing  boats,  canal  boats, 
and  many  others.  For  its  size  Holland  has 
more  foreign  trade  than  any  country  in  the 
world,  and  Rotterdam,  with  its  large  harbor, 
fine  docks,  and  good  means  for  unloading 
ships,  is  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  of 
Europe. 

Dutch  Cities.  —  On  leaving  our  river  boat, 
we  hire  a  taxi  to  take  us  about  Rotterdam. 
We  visit  the  older  part  with  its  quaint  wooden 
buildings  and  the  new  part,  where  we  travel 
over  clean,  wide,  well-paved  streets,  and  see  a 
number  of  fine  residences,  public  buildings, 
parks,  and  museums. 


The  next  day  a  short  trip  by  train  brings  us 
to  a  city  called  The  Hague.  This  is  where 
the  Queen  of  Holland  lives,  and  where  the 
famous  Peace  Palace  is.  This  stately  build¬ 
ing,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  is  the 
gift  of  our  own  Andrew  Carnegie.  Here  the 
World  Court  holds  its  meetings. 

A  short  trip  by  rail  from  The  Hague  carries 
us  to  Amsterdam,  the  capital  and  largest 
city  of  Holland,  famed  for  its  diamond  trade. 
In  some  ways  Amsterdam  reminds  us  of 
Venice,  for  canals  divide  the  city  into  numer¬ 
ous  islands  connected  by  many  bridges.  We 
ride  on  canal  boats,  visit  the  public  buildings, 
see  some  of  the  diamond  cutters  at  work,  and 
enjoy  some  of  the  great  Dutch  paintings  in 
the  art  museum.  As  at  Venice  most  of  the 
buildings  rest  on  piles,  or  long  poles,  driven 
into  the  ground  for  a  foundation. 
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Waterways  Service 


Orient  and  Occident 


Rotterdam  harbor  is  a  very  busy  place.  All  the  barges  are  waiting  to  move  up  the  Meuse  to  the  Rhine  with  cargoes 
of  butter,  cheese,  linen,  flax,  and  jewelry.  Ocean-going  vessels,  two  hours  from  the  sea,  come  to  anchor,  exchange 
passengers  and  freight,  and  sail  again  for  other  ports. 


Ewiny  Galloway 

The  Machine  Ace 


Blast  furnaces,  raw  materials,  huge  electric  cranes,  big 
barges,  and  a  freight  steamship  offer  a  striking  picture  of 
Dutch  industry. 


Publishers’  Photo 

A  Street  Scene  in  Amsterdam 


Here  we  find  a  Holland  more  like  the  Holland  of  picture 
book  and  story  —  with  its  canals,  its  quaint  houses,  and 
its  open-air  markets. 
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The  Palace  of  Peace 


It  is  the  dream  of  some  peace-loving  people  that  this 
Palace  at  The  Hague  may  become  the  capital  of  the 
world  and  that  within  its  walls  representatives  from  all 
the  nations  may  be  able  to  smooth  out  misunderstandings 
and  peacefully  solve  the  problems  that  arise  between 
countries —  and  so  banish  war  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  all  these  cities  we  find  that  the  people 
dress  and  live  very  much  as  we  do  at  home. 
We  know  that  there  are  many  quaint  people 
in  Holland,  but  in  order  to  see  them  we  shall 
have  to  go  to  the  country  and  smaller  cities  or 
villages. 

A  Trip  to  the  Country.  —  A  short  journey  of 
twenty  miles  from  Amster¬ 
dam  brings  us  to  the  city  of 
Alkmaar,  the  chief  cheese 
market  of  Holland.  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  Holland 
cheeses,  especially  Edam,  that 
we  want  to  see  some.  We 
don’t  have  to  look  far,  for 
piled  high  in  the  market  place 
are  hundreds  of  round,  red 
balls,  each  weighing  about 
four  pounds,  ready  to  be 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  wagons  of  the 
peasant  farmers  who  have 
brought  the  cheeses  to  market 
fill  the  nearby  streets. 

We  arrange  with  one  of 
these  farmers  to  show  us  his 


farm.  He  has  large  herds  of  big  black  and 
white  cows  feeding  on  the  juicy  grasses  which 
grow  on  the  damp  lowlands.  In  every  direc¬ 
tion  there  are  canals  and  windmills,  with 
many  of  the  canals  even  higher  than  the 
land  on  which  the  cattle  are  feeding.  When 
we  wonder  at  this,  we  are  told  that  about 
one-fourth  of  Holland  is  actually  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  brave  Dutch  people 
have  really  taken  land  from  the  ocean.  This 
they  did  by  building  dikes  around  places 
covered  with  shallow  water  and  then  pumping 
out  the  water. 

Do  you  know  what  dikes  are?  They  are 
high  banks  of  earth  which  help  to  keep  the 
water  from  flooding  the  land.  Some  of  them 
near  the  sea  are  natural  and  are  called  sand 
dunes.  Though  not  very  high,  they  extend 
for  miles  along  the  coast  and  help  to  hold 
back  the  sea.  Others  are  not  natural,  but 
are  built  by  man.  These  are  called  sea  dikes. 
They  are  made  of  wooden  piles  driven  into 
the  ground,  large  willow  mats,  and  many, 
many  heavy  stones.  These  dikes  are  wide 
enough  at  the  top  to  have  roads  on  them. 
There  are  also  dikes  along  the  rivers. 


Where  Cheese  Is  King 


Ewing  Galloway 


Here,  piled  on  rocking-horse  racks,  are  hundreds  of  round,  red  Edam 
cheeses  awaiting  buyers.  When  bought,  they  will  be  loaded  on  barges  which 
are  waiting  on  the  canal  nearby,  and  taken  to  distant  cities. 


Waterland 


Orient  and  Occident 


This  fantastic  view  of  what  looks  like  Grandmother’s  crazy  quilt  is  really  the  polder  lands  which  the  Dutch  have  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  sea  by  means  of  dikes,  canals,  and  windmills.  The  village  of  Broek  is  built  between  the  canals. 


Publishers'  Photo 

A  Sea  Dike 


Only  this  long  mound  of  rock  and  earth  keeps  the  sea 
from  washing  these  Dutch  cottages  away.  The  houses  are 
partly  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 


Orient  and  Occident 

The  Work  of  Wind  and  Water 


Hundreds  of  windmills,  turning  in  the  breeze,  pump  the 
sea  water  from  the  land,  leaving  fertile  fields  to  bloom  in 
spring  with  tulips  in  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
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Four  in  a  Row 


If,  in  summer,  canals  are  fine  for  boating,  in  winter 
they  are  even  better  for  skating.  Old  and  young  alike 
strap  on  their  skates  and  glide  about  the  streets  of  ice,  on 
pleasure  or  business  bent. 

Canals  and  Windmills.  —  In  order  to  keep 
the  land  dry  back  of  these  various  dikes, 
many  miles  of  canals  have  been  built.  Wind¬ 
mills  are  used  to  grind  grain  and  to  pump  the 
water  out  of  the  fields  or  swamps  into  the 
canals.  In  some  places  gasoline  engines  are 
now  used  instead  of  wind¬ 
mills.  How  strange  it  is  to 
be  in  a  land  where  the  level 
of  the  sea  is  actually  above 
your  head,  and  the  only 
things  which  keep  it  out  are 
narrow  walls  of  sand,  or  earth 
and  stone !  No  wonder  the 
Dutch  are  careful  of  their 
dikes  !  On  them  they  plant 
wiry  grasses  whose  long  roots 
hold  the  ground  together  so 
that  the  strong  sea  breezes 
cannot  blow  it  away.  Then, 
too,  the  Dutch  protect  the 
stork,  a  large  bird  which 
makes  its  nest  on  chimney 
tops  and  eats  the  small  ani¬ 
mals  which  burrow  or  make 


holes  in  the  dikes.  One  small  opening  might 
soon  lead  to  a  larger  one  and  finally  to  the 
flooding  of  a  village  or  large  area  of  land.  In 
wartime  the  Dutch  have  been  known  actually 
to  cut  the  dikes  in  order  to  flood  the  land 
so  that  the  enemy  could  not  take  it. 

The  farmer  tells  us  that  in  the  winter  time 
he  keeps  his  cattle  in  a  barn.  Like  every¬ 
thing  in  Holland  this  is  very  clean.  He  says 
that  he  even  covers  his  cows  with  blankets 
during  the  coldest  weather.  When  it  is  very 
cold  the  canals  freeze  over  and  the  people 
travel  around  on  skates  and  sleighs  instead 
of  boats.  The  Dutch  are  famous  skaters. 

The  Bulb  Country.  —  From  Alkmaar  we 
travel  south  to  the  Haarlem  Polder.  A 
; polder  is  a  swamp  or  lake  that  has  been  re¬ 
claimed  from  the  sea.  There  are  many  of 
these  polders  in  Holland.  What  a  wonder¬ 
ful  sight  we  see  here !  There  are  fields  upon 
fields,  rows  upon  rows,  of  tulips  of  many 
different  colors.  We  wonder  what  they  could 
possibly  do  with  so  many.  Tulips  grow  from 
bulbs  and  Dutch  tulip  bulbs  are  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Land  is  very  dear  in  this 
small  country  and  an  acre  of  tulip  bulbs  is 


Courtesy  Netherlands  Railways 


"Tiptoe  through  the  Tulips  —  ” 

Tulips  are  an  ideal  crop  for  they  give  profit  to  the  grower  and  pleasure  to  the 

buyer. 


worth  much  more  than  an  acre  of  wheat,  oats, 
rye,  barley,  or  vegetables.  So  the  Dutch 
raise  and  sell  the  bulbs  and  buy  the  cereals 
or  vegetables,  of  which  they  do  not  raise 
enough  for  their  own  use.  When  we  buy 
tulip  bulbs,  here  in  America, 
the  chances  are  that  they 
come  from  Holland. 

To  the  Fishing  Country.  — 

From  Haarlem  we  go  to  Vol 
endam  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Zuider  (Zy'der)  Zee. 

The  Zuider  Zee  means  the 
South  Sea.  It  is  a  shallow 
arm  of  the  sea  in  which  the 
Dutch  do  much  fishing.  We 
go  to  Volendam  because  it  is 
one  of  the  best  villages  to 
see  quaint  Dutch  homes  and 
costumes  and  the  fishing 
industry.  The  Dutch  are 
dairymen  and  polder  farmers, 
but  they  also  do  a  lot  of  fish¬ 
ing.  The  men  go  out  to  sea  in  their  sturdy 
little  fishing  smacks  or  sailing  vessels  to  catch 
herring,  eels,  anchovies,  shrimps,  and  other 
sea  foods. 

Their  clothing  interests  us,  for  the  men 
wear  loose  blouses  tucked  into  very  baggy 
trousers.  The  trousers  are  held  by  very 
wide  belts  often  with  silver  buttons.  Outside 
of  the  blouses  they  wear  double-breasted 
coats.  They  wear  round  caps  of  lambskin 
and  on  their  feet  are  rough  woolen  socks  and 
wooden  shoes  which  are  very  cheap  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Almost  all  of  them  smoke  long  pipes  and 
loiter  about  the  fishing  docks  when  not  at  sea. 
They  fish  sometimes  during  the  day  and 
sometimes  at  night,  depending  on  the  wind. 
The  boys  dress  very  much  like  the  men,  and 
they  are  busy  making  toy  sailboats  and  try¬ 
ing  them  out  in  the  water. 

The  women  of  Volendam  wear  lace  caps 
with  wide  wings.  Their  bodices  are  of 
many  colors  and  their  skirts  stand  out  almost 


like  tents  because  each  one  wears  several  at 
the  same  time.  They  also  wear  wooden  shoes. 
The  girls  dress  very  much  like  the  women. 
The  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children  is 
made  mostly  by  the  women  at  home. 


The  homes  in  Volendam  are  of  wood  or 
brick  and  are  red,  yellow,  or  bright  green  in 
color.  The  steep  roofs  are  of  red  tile.  The 
houses  are  built  very  close  to  the  canals 
because  canals  are  streets  in  Volendam  as  they 
are  in  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  that  part  of 
Holland  which  is  below  the  sea.  How  neat 
and  clean  the  houses  are,  both  inside  and  out ! 
There  is  fresh  sand  on  the  short  paths  leading 
from  the  canals  to  the  houses.  The  floors  are 
sometimes  tiled  in  blue  and  white,  fine  dishes 
of  delftware  are  on  the  plate  racks  around 
the  walls,  the  furniture  is  old  but  very  fine, 
and  there  are  rush  mats  on  the  floors. 

These  fishermen  around  the  Zuider  Zee  will 
soon  lose  their  fishing  grounds  because  the 
Dutch  are  planning  to  make  more  polders  out 
of  it.  They  have  built  a  dam  across  the  open¬ 
ing  of  that  shallow  body  of  water.  Next  they 
plan  to  build  dikes  dividing  it  up,  and  when 
they  pump  out  the  water,  farmers  raising- 
cattle,  bulbs,  grain,  or  vegetables  will  take  the 


Mending  Day 


Orient  and  Occident 


These  three  young  fishermen  are  at  work  mending  their  net.  It  wouldn’t  do  to 
have  a  hole  big  enough  to  let  a  fish  swim  through. 


Off  to  Sea  in  a  Boat  ! 


Publishers'  Photo 


These  Dutch  children,  in  their  quaint  clothes  and  lace 
caps,  are  on  their  way  to  do  an  errand  1  The  little,  red- 
tile-roofed  houses  are  built  well  above  the  damp  ground. 


A  Volendam  Quartette 


Ewing  Galloway 


Right  out  in  the  middle  of  the  brick-paved  street  Grandpa, 
Mother  and  Father,  and  small  Daughter  pose  for  their 
picture. 


Knit  One,  Purl  One 


Ewing  Galloway 


A  sock-knitting  party  on  the  dike  at  Volendam  —  where  busy  tongues  keep  up  a  steady  accompaniment  to  clicking 
needles.  The  red-tiled  eaves  of  the  cottages  are  no  more  pointed  than  the  caps  of  these  charming  children. 
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place  of  the  fishermen.  Some  of  these  will 
turn  farmers  and  others  will  have  to  go  to  the 
North  Sea  for  their  fish. 

We  wish  we  could  take  more  time  to  visit 
other  parts  of  this  quaint  land.  Not  all  of 
Holland  is  below  sea  level ;  the  eastern  part 
is  higher  and  even  hilly  in  places.  There 
they  raise  oats,  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
vegetables.  They  even  raise  sheep  on  the 
hillsides  and  there  are  a  few  forests.  We  are 
happy  that  we  came,  however,  for  we  have 
learned  much  about  the  life  of  the  people  of 
brave  little  Holland. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  seaport  in  Holland? 
the  largest  city  ? 

2.  Where  does  the  Queen  of  Holland  live? 

3.  About  how  much  of  Holland  is  below  sea 
level  ? 

4.  Name  three  different  kinds  of  dikes. 

5.  How  is  the  water  pumped  out  of  the  low¬ 
lands  ? 

6.  For  what  are  the  canals  used  in  summer  ? 
in  winter? 

7.  What  is  Holland’s  most  famous  crop? 

8.  How  does  Holland’s  foreign  trade  com¬ 
pare  with  that  of  other  countries  of  the  same 
size? 

9.  Describe  the  dress  of  the  fisher  folk. 

10.  What  does  the  Zuider  Zee  mean  ? 


EIGHT  WITH  THE  SEA 


.  _  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Dutch  Threesome 


Muzzled,  and  harnessed  to  a  wooden  cart,  these  faithful 
dogs  work  at  delivering  poultry  in  the  town  of  Haarlem. 
Notice  the  cobblestone  street. 

11.  Add  some  pictures  of  Dutch  life  to  your 
collection. 

12.  Try  to  make  a  Dutch  windmill. 

13.  What  are  dikes  for  ? 

14.  Why  are  there  so  many  canals  and  wind¬ 
mills  in  Holland  ? 

15.  Why  don’t  the  Dutch  raise  more  grains 
and  vegetables? 

16.  In  what  way  does  Amsterdam  remind 
you  of  Venice? 

17.  Compare  the  life  and  products  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland. 


Where  Vikings  Were  Wont  to  Dwell 

In  memory  of  the  Vikings,  bold  and  brave  sailors  of  many  seas,  these  ancient  Viking  houses  have  been  preserved. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  birchbark  and  turf,  green  with  grass  and  dappled  with  flowers. 


XII.  THE  LAND  OF  THE  VIKINGS 


Our  next  trip  takes  us  to  a  country  called 
Norway.  From  Volendam  we  go  back  to 
Rotterdam,  where  we  board  a  stout  North 
Sea  passenger  boat.  In  a  few  days  we 
reach  Oslo  (Christiania),  the  capital  of  Nor¬ 
way,  located  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Oslo 
Fiord  on  the  Akers  River.  Long  before  we 
arrive  we  are  in  sight  of  hilly,  forest-covered 
land  on  both  sides.  A  fiord  is  a  long  inlet  of 
the  sea  lying  in  a  steep-sided  valley  which  was 
made  in  the  past  by  a  valley  glacier  or  mass 
of  moving  ice. 

Oslo.  —  Oslo  is  not  only  the  capital  but  also 
the  chief  seaport  and  largest  city  of  Norway. 
Ships  of  all  kinds  are  anchored  in  the  harbor 
and  tied  up  at  the  docks.  The  city  is 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  half  circle  around  the 
harbor.  With  its  white  houses,  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  forested  hills  in  the  background, 
Oslo  has  a  very  pleasing  setting.  We  drive 


for  several  hours  about  the  city  past  the 
government  buildings,  the  royal  palace  where 
the  king  lives,  and  through  the  parks. 
There  are  mills  and  factories,  because  ships, 
lumber,  paper,  wood  pulp,  matches,  cotton, 
and  woolen  goods  are  manufactured  in  Oslo. 
Electricity  is  also  made  there. 

On  to  Bergen,  the  Shipbuilding  and  Fishing 
City.  —  After  a  day  and  a  night  in  Oslo,  we 
take  a  railway  journey  across  southern  Nor¬ 
way  to  Bergen.  At  first  we  pass  through  a 
country  of  rolling  hills  and  well-tilled  fields. 
The  wide  barns  for  grain  and  the  many  cattle 
pasturing  in  the  fields  show  us  that  this  is  a 
good  farming  and  dairying  country.  As  we 
journey  westward,  the  land  becomes  higher, 
the  hills  change  to  rugged  mountains,  bare  in 
places,  at  others  partly  covered  with  forests. 
There  seem  to  be  few  people  in  the  mountains, 
but  the  scenery  is  beautiful  and  after  a  pleas- 
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ant  summer  journey  of  about 
200  miles,  we  reach  the  city 
of  Bergen. 

Bergen  is  a  great  shipbuild¬ 
ing  and  fishing  center  on  the 
western  coast  of  Norway,  so 
we  waste  very  little  time  in 
getting  to  the  harbor.  It  is 
filled  with  all  kinds  of  ship¬ 
ping  from  small  boats  and 
fishing  smacks  up  to  great 
ocean  liners.  The  piers  are 
crowded  with  fishermen  and 
women  who  have  come  to 
buy  fish.  Most  of  the  people 
of  Norway  live  along  the 
coast.  There  are  good  fishing 
grounds  offshore,  good  har¬ 
bors  along  the  shore,  and 
plenty  of  wood  from  the  many 
forest-clad  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  out  of  which  to  build  ships.  That 
is  why  so  many  of  the  people  of  Norway 
depend  upon  fishing  for  a  living.  Of  the 
cod,  mackerel,  herring,  and  sardines  caught, 


Where  a  Fiord  Ends 


Publishers'  Photo 


Friday’s  Dinner 


The  fish  market  in  Bergen  is  a  busy  place  this  morning.  Fishermen  have  laid 
out  the  many  kinds  of  fish  on  boxes  and  tables.  Take  your  choice  1 


From  the  top  of  the  old  King’s  Palace  Tower,  over  the  roofs  of  Oslo’s 
many-windowed  houses,  we  can  watch  the  boats  in  the  crescent-shaped 
harbor  of  Norway’s  capital.  Beyond,  the  forested  hills  stand  out  against 
the  skyline. 


some  are  used  at  home,  but  many  are  pre¬ 
pared  and  sent  to  the  outside  world  as  ex¬ 
ports.  The  Norwegians  also  have  a  very 
important  whaling  industry. 

The  Norwegians  take  natu¬ 
rally  to  the  sea  because  the 
land  is  rocky,  mountainous, 
and  forest-covered.  Even  in 
summer  there  is  snow  on  some 
of  the  mountains  and  large 
glaciers  fill  the  upper  valleys. 
In  winter  most  of  the  land  is 
covered  with  snow,  but  there 
is  always  the  open  sea.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  so  many 
of  the  people  of  Norway  have 
become  sailors.  They  were 
sailors  in  the  old  Viking  days, 
and  they  are  sailors  today. 
The  ships  and  sailors  of  Nor¬ 
way  help  to  carry  the  goods 
ruousners  t'nuiu  of  the  world. 

Along  the  Coast.  —  How 

marvelous  is  the  next  part 
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of  our  journey !  We  leave  Bergen  early  one 
morning  for  a  trip  northward  along  the 
coast,  traveling  in  one  of  the  large  passenger 
boats  used  for  sightseeing  purposes.  The 
coast  line  is  very  broken  and  we  pass  among 
many  islands.  We  can  travel  north  or  south 
from  Bergen  for  hundreds  of 
miles  seldom  going  out  upon 
the  open  sea.  At  Oslo  we 
saw  our  first  fiord.  Now 
we  see  many,  and  our  boat 
takes  us  into  one  of  the 
longest  and  deepest  in  all 
Norway.  It  is  known  as  the 
Sogne  Fiord  and  extends 
inland  for  a  hundred  miles. 

What  stupendous  scenery ! 

Steep  rocks  on  either  side  rise 
directly  from  the  water’s  edge 
for  hundreds  of  feet.  Now 
and  then  we  pass  little  fishing 
villages  on  ground  where 
there  seems  to  be  scarcely 
room  to  build  houses.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  these  people 
have  to  depend  upon  the  sea 
for  a  living.  At  the  very  end 
or  head  of  the  fiord  some  of  the  land  is  culti¬ 
vated,  but  it  is  rocky,  barren,  and  hard  to  till. 

Farming  at  the  Heads  of  the  Fiords.  —  This 
is  how  these  farmers  make  a  living.  They  raise 
barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  vegetables 
on  their  small  plots  of  ground.  Their  herds 
of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  driven  into  the 
higher  valleys  to  feed  on  the  summer  pastures. 
Here  the  men  and  women  who  take  care  of  the 
animals  live  in  rude  wooden  shelters  somewhat 
like  the  Swiss.  Much  of  the  land  around 
these  little  farming  villages  at  the  heads  of 
fiords  is  so  barren  that  they  must  save  every 
bit  of  grass.  Wherever  grass  grows  in  the 
mountains  people  climb  up  and  cut  it  carefully 
by  hand.  Norway  has  so  much  rainfall  and 
dampness  that  the  hay  has  to  be  hung  on 
wooden  racks  to  dry.  When  dry,  it  is  carried 


down  on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  or  tied  in 
bundles  and  sent  down  on  long  wires. 

Norwegian  Houses.  —  The  houses  are 
mostly  made  of  wood  because  they  have  so 
many  good  soft-wood  forests.  Often  the  roofs 
are  of  sod  or  turf  on  which  grass  may  be  seen 


growing.  The  chimneys  are  of  flat  slabs  of 
stone.  The  windows  are  very  small  or 
entirely  absent  in  some  of  the  cruder  log 
houses,  the  light  entering  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  through  which  also  the  smoke  of  the 
hearth  fire  escapes.  The  furniture  is  stoutly 
built,  and  there  are  huge  piles  of  wood  outside 
each  house  for  fuel  during  the  long  winters. 
Of  course,  in  the  cities  there  are  large  modern 
buildings  of  stone,  brick,  and  concrete  just 
like  our  own,  but  the  rude  mountain  huts  are 
of  wood  with  stone  foundations.  The  lower 
part  is  built  like  a  cellar  in  which  the  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese  are  kept  cool.  The  upper 
part  is  more  open  and  here  the  butter  and 
cheese  are  made. 

The  Clothing  of  the  Norwegians.  —  In  the 

cities  the  people  dress  much  as  we  do,  but  in 


Drying  Hay  in  Norway 


Publishers'  Photo 


Because  it  rains  so  often,  Norwegian  farmers  hang  their  hay  to  dry  over  tall, 
wooden  racks.  What  will  be  done  with  the  hay  when  it  is  dry  ? 


Courtesy  Norwegian  Government  Railways 

Hornviken  Bay  at  the  North  Cape 


A  Norwegian  Glacier 
Here  is  another  land  of  rivers  of  ice.  Glaciers  like  this 
have  helped  to  make  the  beautiful  fiords  along  the  coast 
of  Norway. 


This  land-locked  bay  looks  out  toward  the  distant  island 
of  Spitsbergen,  from  which  Commander  Byrd  “  took  off  ” 
on  his  famous  flight  to  the  North  Pole. 


Courtesy  Norwegian  Government  Railways 


Like  a  drop  of  iridescent  water  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  cup,  this  fiord  forms  a  little  lake  wherein  are  mirrored  the 
steep,  rocky  slopes  of  the  mountains.  At  its  edge  is  a  tiny  village  of  farmhouses  and  tilled  fields. 

Ill 
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Courtesy  Norwegian  Government  Railways 

Norwegian  Peasants 

Gay,  striped  shawls  and  banded  skirts  make  these  na¬ 
tive  costumes  seem  very  far  from  the  changing  styles  of 
the  boulevards  of  Paris.  The  Norwegian  women  make 
the  clothing  for  the  family,  and  it  certainly  looks  durable. 

the  fishing  and  farming  villages  quaint  old 
costumes  are  still  to  be  found.  Men,  women, 
and  children  wear  homemade 
clothing.  The  dress  of  the 
women  is  charming.  They 
wear  close-fitting  headdresses 
and  bodices  beautifully 
trimmed  with  beads.  Their 
broad  belts  often  have  buckles 
of  silver,  and  their  skirts  are 
beautifully  trimmed  with 
homemade  lace.  The  boys 
and  girls  dress  like  the  men 
and  women. 

Winter  Time  in  Norway. — 

We  are  in  Norway  in  sum¬ 
mer  when  the  days  are  long 
and  the  nights  short,  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  long,  cold  winters  the 
nights  are  very  long  and 
the  days  short.  Norway  has 
four  seasons  like  other  places 


in  middle  latitudes.  For  several  months  the 
country  lies  covered  with  snow,  but  the  people 
enjoy  the  winters.  It  is  a  time  for  skating, 
snowshoeing,  sleighing,  and  skiing.  The  Nor¬ 
wegians  are  the  greatest  ski  jumpers  in  the 
world,  carrying  away  many  prizes  in  big  con¬ 
tests.  It  is  jokingly  said  that  a  Norwegian 
boy  is  born  with  skis  on  his  feet.  There  are 
sleighing  parties  and  visits  to  neighbor  friends, 
and  winter  is  also  a  time  for  making  articles  in 
the  homes.  The  women  make  the  clothing  by 
hand  and  the  men  carve  furniture  and  other 
things  from  wood.  The  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  horses  must  also  be  fed  and  cared  for  by  the 
men.  Although  the  winter  nights  are  long, 
the  sky  is  often  lighted  by  bright  stars,  clear 
moonlight,  and  the  beautiful  northern  lights. 

People  and  Products.  —  Most  Norwegians 
are  big  and  strong,  with  blue  eyes  and  blonde 
hair.  They  are  hardy,  honest,  industrious, 
and  intelligent.  Schools  are  provided  for  all 
of  the  children.  How  could  people  who  lead 
the  outdoor  lives  of  fishermen  and  farmers 
help  being  strong  and  hardy  in  such  a  bracing 
climate  as  that  of  Norwav  ? 


Orient  and  Occident 


Winter  Sports 

Thousands  of  spectators  crowd  around  the  ski-jump  at  Oslo  where  daring  ski- 
jumpers,  swooping  down  from  a  great  height,  give  a  thrilling  performance. 
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In  our  travels  through  Norway  and  along 
the  coast  we  see  large  and  small  electric  plants 
near  waterfalls  in  the  mountain  streams. 
This  electricity  is  made  by  water  power  from 
these  streams  and  is  used  to  light  homes  and 
run  factories.  There  are  factories  for  mak¬ 
ing  fertilizers  to  enrich  the  soil,  as  well  as 
matches,  lumber,  furniture,  and  many  other 
things  made  from  the  wood  of  the  forests. 

After  our  survey  of  the  Sogne  Fiord,  we 
continue  northward  to  the  city  of  Trondheim 
on  Trondheim  Fiord.  If  we  should  continue 
on  to  Hammerfest  we  should  be  able  to  see  the 
sun  at  midnight.  Northern  Norway  is  called 
the  “Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  because  for 
days  at  a  time  the  sun  does  not  go  below  the 
horizon,  just  as  in  Eskimo  land.  However,  we 
return  to  Bergen,  where  we  secure  passage  on 
an  ocean  liner  for  our  return  trip  to  New  York 
City  and  home. 

We  have  been  gone  a  long  time  on  our 
journeys  in  Africa  and  Europe.  Although  we 
have  seen  many  interesting  and  unusual  lands 
and  peoples,  we  are  tired  and  anxious  to  return 
home.  It  takes  us  several  days  to  reach  New¬ 
foundland,  and  here  we  stop  for  a  short  time 
to  learn  something  about  the  work  of  the  New¬ 
foundland  fishermen. 

Fishermen  of  Newfoundland.  —  New¬ 
foundland  waters  are  famous  for  fish.  They 
are  shallow,  and  great  schools  of  larger  fish 
come  to  feed  upon  the  smaller  fish  which  live 
in  the  shallow  water.  Most  of  the  fishing  is 
done  on  what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Bank, 
a  plateau  under  the  sea  200  to  600  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Many  kinds  of 
fish  are  caught,  but  cod  leads  all  others.  Cod 
are  large  fish  which  are  salted  and  dried  so  that 
they  can  be  shipped  long  distances.  Some 
are  frozen  to  be  sold  as  fresh  fish.  The  livers 
are  used  to  make  cod-liver  oil. 

Fishing  on  the  Grand  Bank  is  dangerous 
work.  The  fishermen  leave  the  larger  vessel 
and  go  out  in  smaller  boats,  called  dories,  to 
set  the  lines.  Sometimes  the  men  in  the 


dories  cannot  find  their  way  back  to  the  larger 
vessel.  Often  boats  are  sunk  in  the  heavy 
storms,  which  are  common  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic.  Sometimes  they  are  lost  in  the  fog, 
for  this  is  a  foggy  region  where  the  warm  air 
above  the  Gulf  Stream  mixes  with  the  cool  air 
above  the  Labrador  Current.  Then,  too,  the 


Courtesy  Norwegian  Government  Railroads 

Water  Power  to  Burn 


The  many  waterfalls  and  swift  streams  in  Norway  pro¬ 
duce  unlimited  water  power.  At  Rjukan  we  can  visit  one 
of  the  largest  hydroelectric  plants  in  the  world,  where  the 
power  produced  is  used  for  making  nitrates  to  mix  with 
the  soil. 

fishermen  are  in  danger  of  being  run  down  by 
large  ocean  steamers,  for  the  fishing  grounds 
are  right  in  the  path  of  the  liners  which  cross 
the  Atlantic.  Even  the  large  fishing  boats 
are  occasionally  destroyed. 

Fishing  in  New  England.  —  Now  that  we 
have  learned  a  little  about  fishing  in  Norway 
and  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  we  think  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  our  own  New  Eng¬ 
land  fisheries.  We  learn  that  off  the  New 
England  coast  such  fish  as  cod,  haddock,  hake, 
halibut,  herring,  and  mackerel  are  caught  in 
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Heave  Ho  ! 


With  white  sails  filled,  these  two-masted  schooners  arrive  at  the  fishing 
grounds,  off  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  With  luck  their  search  will  be 
rewarded,  and  they  will  return  home  with  a  full  catch.  Fishing  on  the  Banks 
is  dangerous  work. 


great  numbers  over  the  banks  or  in  the  shallow 
waters  nearby.  Georges  Bank  is  the  largest 
and  best  fishing  bank  near  the  coast  of  New 
England.  Here  cod,  haddock,  and  halibut 
collect  in  great  numbers.  Cod  are  caught 
about  the  same  as  on  the  Grand  Bank  of 
Newfoundland. 

When  a  cod-fishing  schooner  arrives  at  a 
bank,  long  lines  or  trawls,  as  they  are  called, 
are  baited,  and  small  boats,  called  dories,  are 
lowered  into  the  water.  Into  each  go  two 
men  with  several  tubs  of  baited  lines.  Cod 
feed  on  the  bottom,  so  the  lines  are  let  down  to 
where  they  feed.  Every  once  in  a  while  the 
lines  are  pulled  up,  the  fish  are  taken  off,  and 
new  bait  is  put  on  the  hooks.  The  catch  is 
then  cleaned,  iced,  and  stored  in  the  hold  of 
the  larger  vessel.  Sometimes  the  fish  are 
cleaned  and  salted.  When  the  schooner 
comes  into  port,  the  fish  may  be  salted  again 
and  hung  on  racks  to  dry.  Gloucester,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  is  the  great  center  for  the  dried 
salt-fish  industry. 

Mackerel,  and  smaller  fish  which  swim  in 
schools  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  are  caught 
in  a  different  way.  They  are  caught,  not  with 


hooks,  but  with  seines  or  gill 
nets,  which  are  spread  out 
by  men  in  small  boats.  The 
ends  of  the  net  are  then 
brought  near  the  larger  boat 
or  schooner,  and  the  fish  are 
dragged  up  into  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  and  iced.  Gill  nets 
are  like  tennis  nets,  only  much 
longer  and  wider.  Cork  floats 
hold  the  top  up  and  lead 
weights  hold  the  bottom 
down.  As  the  ends  are  pulled 
up  to  the  schooner,  the 
mackerel  try  to  escape,  but 
they  get  caught  in  the  net 
by  their  gills.  We  find  that 
mackerel  “run”  from  about 
the  last  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  October.  The  work  of  mackerel 
fishermen  is  almost  as  dangerous  as  that  of 
the  cod  fishermen.  However,  the  fishermen 
are  brave  and  seem  to  like  the  work. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  What  is  the  capital  and  largest  city  of 
Norway  ? 

2.  How  do  the  people  in  the  villages  dress? 


_  _  Publishers'  Photo 

Gloucester-by-the-Sea 


In  this  old  Massachusetts  seaport,  where  the  odor  of 
fish  hangs  heavy  on  the  air,  fishing  boats  of  all  kinds  tie 
up  to  the  many  wharves.  The  fish  are  sold,  hung  up  in 
the  sun  and  air  to  dry,  and  then  boxed  or  canned  and 
shipped  away. 


THE  IAN  I)  OK  TIIK  VIKINGS 
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3.  Describe  a  typical  Norwegian  fiord. 
How  was  it  formed  ? 

4.  Less  than  three  per  cent  of  Norway  is 
farm  land.  Why  ? 

5.  What  and  where  is  the  chief  fishing  and 
shipbuilding  city  of  Norway? 

6.  Compare  the  life  of  the  mountaineers  in 
Switzerland  and  Norway. 

7.  Are  the  four  seasons  in  Norway  like 
those  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  our  own 
country  ? 

S.  At  what  sport  do  Norwegians  excel  ? 

9.  Describe  the  average  Norwegian. 

10.  How  is  most  manufacturing  in  Norway 
done  ? 

11.  What  are  the  most  important  fish  caught 
on  the  Grand  Bank  ? 


12.  Why  is  fishing  off  the  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  dangerous  ? 

13.  Describe  the  different  methods  by  which 
cod  and  mackerel  are  caught. 

14.  Collect  pictures  of  Norwegian  scenery. 

15.  Do  the  Norwegians  wear  much  woolen 
clothing  ?  Why  ? 

lfi.  Why  are  fishing  and  lumbering  important 
in  Norway? 

17.  Compare  the  products  of  Norway  and 
Switzerland. 

18.  Find  out  something  about  the  “  Vikings 
of  Old.” 

19.  Add  pictures  about  Newfoundland  and 
New  England  fisheries  to  your  collection. 

20.  Trace  your  trip  across  the  Atlantic  on  the 
school  globe  or  on  the  map  on  pages  60  and  61. 


Chinese  Junks 

Up  and  down  the  Yangtze  River  sail  these  wooden  boats  —  the  floating  homes  of  thousands  of  Chinese. 
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After  we  have  rested  from  our  long,  inter¬ 
esting  trip  to  Africa  and  Europe,  we  plan  a 
still  longer  journey  to  China  and  Australia. 
This  time  we  are  to  travel  entirely  around  the 
world  and  to  prove  for  ourselves  that  it  is 
round.  We  start  from  New  York  City  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  and  travel  south  through  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Through  the  Panama  Canal.  —  The  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal  was  built  by  the  United  States  at 
great  cost,  but  it  was  well  worth  while.  It 
cuts  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  (An  isthmus  is  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  between  two  larger  land 
masses.)  It  was  begun  in  1905  and  opened 
in  1914.  As  we  approach  the  entrance,  we 
pass  a  breakwater  and  enter  Limon  Bay 
past  the  cities  of  Colon  and  Cristobal. 
Cristobal  is  a  new  city,  while  Colon  is  very  old. 

Now  we  steam  almost  straight  south  for 
about  seven  miles  until  we  come  to  the  first 
lock.  Here  electric  locomotives  on  either  side 
of  the  canal  pull  us  slowly  into  the  lock. 
Gates  close  behind  us  and  water  is  let  in,  lift¬ 


ing  us  to  a  higher  level.  Then  the  locomo¬ 
tives  pull  us  into  the  second  lock  and  we  are 
raised  to  the  second  level.  This  happens  a 
third  time  and  we  learn  that  our  ship  has  been 
lifted  a  total  of  85  feet.  Each  of  these  locks, 
called  the  Gatun  Locks,  is  large  enough  to  let 
most  ocean  liners  pass  through.  The  locks 
are  in  pairs  so  that  ships  may  pass  in  opposite 
directions  at  the  same  time. 

Then,  for  about  32  miles,  our  ship  steams 
through  Gatun  Lake,  which  was  made  by 
building  a  dam  across  the  Chagres  River  at 
Gatun.  The  fall  of  water  at  this  dam  makes 
the  electricity  which  helps  to  pull  us  through 
the  locks.  At  the  Continental  Divide  we 
pass  between  high  banks  called  the  Gaillard 
Cut  and  come  to  a  single  lock  called  the  Pedro 
Miguel.  This  time  our  ship  is  let  down  into  a 
small  lake  from  which  we  enter  two  more 
locks,  the  Miraflores,  where  we  are  lowered  to 
sea  level.  We  have  traveled  about  50  miles 
through  the  canal.  The  scenery  is  tropical, 
and  the  climate  generally  hot  and  moist, 
although  there  is  a  rainy  season  and  a  dry 


season. 
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Across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

—  Steaming  into  the  Pacific 
past  Balbo'a  and  Panama', 
we  travel  northwest,  stop¬ 
ping  for  a  short  time  at  San 
Francisco,  which  recalls  our 
trip  across  the  United  States. 

Then  we  travel  westward  for 
over  two  weeks  until  we 
finally  reach  Shanghai,  in 
China.  At  this  city  we  leave 
our  ocean  steamer,  for  we 
want  to  learn  about  the 
Chinese. 

The  City  of  Shanghai.  — 

Shanghai  is  one  of  the  largest 
cities  and  greatest  ports  in 
China.  It  is  almost  as  large 
as  Philadelphia  and  is  located 
near  the  mouth  of  China’s  largest  and  most 
important  river,  the  Yangtze-Iviang.  ( Kiang 
means  river  in  China.)  The  city  is  divided 
into  two  main  parts,  the  new  International 
Settlement  and  the  old  native  city.  The 
newer  part  with  its  automobiles,  well-lighted 


A  Short  Cut  to  China 

Where  North  and  South  America  join  is  a  thin  neck  of  land  called  Panama. 
In  spite  of  others’  failures,  American  engineers  finally  succeeded  in  cutting  a 
waterway  through  this  isthmus,  and  now  boats  from  the  east  to  the  west  no 
longer  need  to  sail  around  South  America. 


streets,  modern  offices,  and  homes  reminds 
us  of  one  of  our  own  cities.  Along  the 
river  front,  or  bund  as  it  is  called,  there  is  a 
fine  road  and  a  very  attractive  park.  The 
Americans,  British,  Japanese,  and  other 
foreigners  who  live  in  this  newer  part  of 


Where  East  Meets  West 


Ewing  Galloway 


Journey  Map  Around  The 
World 

Map  Questions  and  Activities 

On  the  next  two  pages  is  a 
map  on  which  to  trace  your 
journeys  to  China,  Australia, 
and  around  the  world. 

1.  How  many  times  do  you 
cross  the  equator  on  this  trip? 
Where  ? 

2.  Can  you  find  a  line  called 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ? 

3.  How  many  times  do  you 
cross  it?  Where? 

4.  Make  a  list  of  the  cities 
through  which  you  pass. 

5.  As  you  trace  your  jour¬ 
neys  on  this  map,  try  to  picture 

Is  this  an  American  city  with  its  street  cars,  its  automobiles  and  trucks,  its  * 

well-paved  streets  and  modern  buildings  ?  Only  a  long-robed  Chinese  and  a  wnat  the  lands  look  like  and 
’rickshaw  here  and  there  proclaim  it  as  the  Bund  of  Shanghai.  how  the  people  live. 
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Shanghai  are  ruled  under  their  own  laws  and 
not  the  laws  of  China. 

Through  Old  Shanghai.  —  Next  we  ride  in 
jinrikishas  through  the  old  or  native  part  of 
the  city.  These  rickshas,  as  they  are  called, 
are  two-wheeled  carts,  with  a  place  for  one 
person  to  sit,  pulled  about  by  sturdy  Chinese 
coolies.  Here  the  streets  are  narrow  and 


The  Good  Earth 


Ewing  Galloway 


For  4000  years  Chinese  farmers  have  forced  their  tiny 
patches  of  garden  land  to  yield  a  living  for  them  and  their 
families.  All  the  work  is  done  by  hand  and  means  days 
of  slow,  back-breaking  labor.  Chinese  soil  is  naturally 
fertile. 


crooked,  poorly  drained,  and  the  houses  and 
shops  are  Chinese.  The  Chinese  belong  to 
the  yellow  race,  have  straight  dark  hair, 
dark  slanting  eyes,  and  wear  light  loose- 
fitting  clothing  made  of  cotton.  The  wealth¬ 
ier  classes  dress  in  silk.  The  poorer  folk 
wear  big  hats  made  of  straw  to  shade  them¬ 
selves  from  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun. 

Chinese  Farmers.  —  From  Shanghai  we 
take  a  short  trip  into  the  country  to  see  what 
Chinese  farming  is  like.  The  district  around 
Shanghai  has  nearly  1000  people  to  the  square 
mile,  and  in  all  China  there  are  over  three 
times  as  many  people  as  in  our  own  country. 
Most  of  the  Chinese  are  farmers  who  live  in 


villages  and  go  out  to  their  land  to  work  each 
day.  Each  piece  is  small  and  they  work  these 
so  carefully  that  there  is  very  little  waste 
land.  There  are  no  fences  and  the  land  is 
used  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the  narrow  and 
badly  paved  roads.  The  wheelbarrow  is 
common  all  oyer  China,  because  human  labor 
is  cheap  and  roads  are  narrow  and  poorly 
kept  up. 

These  people  lead  a  hard  life.  Their 
clothes  are  of  coarse  cotton ;  their  huts  are 
of  mud  and  have  no  chimneys,  windows,  or 
carpets.  The  leading  crops  which  they  grow 
are  cotton,  tea,  silk,  and  rice.  Rice  is  grown 
so  much,  because  it  gives  more  food  to  the 
acre  than  any  other  cereal,  and  land  is  very 
valuable  in  China.  The  rice  is  planted  in 
mud  which  is  then  flooded,  for  rice  must  have 
a  great  deal  of  water  while  it  is  growing. 
When  it  is  ready  to  be  harvested,  the  water  is 
drained  away.  Almost  all  the  coastal  and 
river  people  of  China  eat  rice,  which  is  their 
main  food.  They  also  have  fields  of  beans 
and  peas  to  use  along  with  the  rice.  Water 
buffaloes  are  used  to  plow  the  rice  fields, 
because  they  work  well  in  the  mud  and 
water. 

There  are  groves  of  tea  trees  on  the  higher 
grounds.  The  Chinese  raise  great  quantities 
of  tea,  for  themselves  and  to  ship  to  other 
countries.  The  Chinese  must  boil  their  water 
to  kill  the  disease  germs,  and  tea  makes 
boiled  water  taste  better.  The  little  leaves 
of  the  tea  trees  are  picked  by  the  men,  women, 
and  even  by  little  children.  After  being 
picked,  they  are  usually  cured  by  being  sun- 
dried  or  fire  dried. 

Near  Shanghai  we  see  a  part  of  the  great 
canal  to  Tientsin,  built  by  the  Chinese 
centuries  ago.  It  is  about  600  miles  long 
and  is  much  used  to  carry  goods.  The 
people  sometimes  take  the  rich  mud  out  of 
the  bottom  of  the  canals  to  put  on  their  land. 
At  one  place  we  see  an  enormous  flock  of 
ducks  swimming  to  market. 
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Silk  Culture.  —  On  the  higher  ground  we 
see  many  mulberry  trees.  The  Chinese  have 
raised  mulberry  trees  and  used  silkworms  to 
make  silk  for  hundreds  of  years.  Silkworms 
feed  on  the  mulberry  leaves ;  then  in  a  few 
days  they  spin  for  themselves  little  peanut¬ 
like  houses  called  cocoons.  These  cocoons  are 
dipped  in  hot  water  to  kill  the  worms  inside 
and  then  the  fine  silk  strands  are  unwound 
by  hand.  It  takes  a  number  of  these  fine 
strands  to  make  a  silk  thread.  The  Chinese 
produce  so  much  silk  because  they  have  a  great 
amount  of  cheap  but  good  labor.  They  also 
raise  a  great  deal  of  cotton  out  of  which  to 
make  their  loose  cotton  clothing  for  summer 
and  their  padded  cotton  winter  clothing. 

Seasons  in  China.  —  China  has  four  seasons 
just  as  we  do,  as  it  is  located  in  middle  lati¬ 
tudes.  However,  their  seasons  depend  on 
winds  called  7nonsoons.  In  summer,  the  land 
is  warm,  and  the  winds  blow  in  from  the 
ocean,  bringing  rain.  So  summer  in  China  is 
warm  and  wet.  In  the  winter  when  the 
land  is  cool  and  the  water  of  the  ocean  is 
warmer,  the  winds  blow  toward  the  ocean. 
This  makes  the  winter  monsoon  cool  and  dry. 
The  farmers  raise  most  of  their  food  during 
the  warm,  wet  summer  monsoon. 

Up  the  Yangtze-Kiang.  —  Returning  to 
the  waterfront  at  Shanghai,  we  take  a  Chinese 
river  steamer  for  a  trip  up  the  Yangtze-Kiang, 
China’s  greatest  river.  The  Yangtze  is  over 
3000  miles  long,  almost  as  long  as  our  own 
Mississippi,  and  flows  right  through  the  heart 
of  the  country  from  west  to  east.  It  is  much 
used  for  travel  and  shipping,  as  boats  can 
easily  use  it  for  over  2000  miles. 

China  has  two  other  great  rivers  called  the 
Hwang-Ho  of  the  north  (Ho  also  means  river 
in  China)  and  in  the  south  the  Si-Kiang,  or 
West  River,  on  which  Canton  is  situated. 
Neither,  however,  is  as  important  as  the 
Yangtze.  There  are  also  thousands  of  miles 
of  canals  in  China.  It  is  hard  to  see  what 
the  people  would  do  without  rivers  and 


These  coolies  certainly  can't  be  smiling  because  they 
enjoy  carrying  this  heavy  stone  with  a  bamboo  pole.  It 
must  be  they  are  pleased  to  have  their  pictures  taken. 
Bamboo  has  many  uses  in  China. 

on  the  waterways  of  China.  They  fish,  keep 
flocks  of  ducks  and  geese,  carry  people  and 
goods,  or  farm  a  little  land  on  the  side.  We 
notice  that  on  either  side  of  the  river  the  land 


Physical-Political  Map  of  Asia 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

On  the  next  page  is  a  physical-political  map  of 
Asia  which  will  help  you  in  your  trip  to  China. 
The  legend  or  key  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner 
will  tell  you  what  the  colors  mean.  This  map 
will  help  you  to  locate  many  places  in  Asia 
which  you  learn  about  in  your  reading. 

1.  Can  you  find  the  cities  of  Shanghai  and 
Hankow  ? 

2.  Run  your  finger  along  the  Yangtze  River. 

3.  Trace  the  Great  Wall  on  the  map. 


canals,  because  the  roadways  are  so  poor 
and  there  are  few  railroads. 

As  we  travel  upstream,  we  notice  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  small  boats  in  the  river,  some 
of  them  with  sails.  When  we  wonder  about 
this  we  are  told  that  millions  of  Chinese  spend 
their  entire  lives  on  these  sampans  (river 
boats)  and  houseboats.  They  do  not  need 
to  pay  rent  or  taxes  and  it  is  easy  to  travel 
on  the  river.  People  are  born,  live,  and  die 


A  Bamboo  Yoke 
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Here  is  a  Chinese  houseboat  with  its  family  on  board. 
The  river  is  dotted  with  these  small  boats,  sometimes 
propelled  by  sail,  sometimes  by  oars,  often  by  both.  Many 
Chinese  spend  their  entire  lives  on  the  water  because  it 
is  easier  for  them  to  make  a  living  there. 


Relief  Map  of  Asia 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

On  the  preceding  page  is  a  relief  map  of  Asia. 

1.  How  are  the  oceans  colored?  the  low¬ 
lands  ?  the  highlands  ? 

2.  Can  you  find  the  Yangtze  River? 

3.  Is  the  part  of  China  which  you  visited 
highland  or  lowland  ? 

4.  From  this  map  describe  the  land  of  south 
central  Asia. 


Rice,  the  Food  of  China 


Publishers’  Photo 


Bent  almost  double  over  the  soggy,  wet  rice  fields, 
these  Chinese  women  are  removing  the  three  weeks’ 
growth  for  transplanting  in  the  fields.  In  China  the  women 
work  as  hard  as  the  men. 


is  farmed  just  as  carefully  as  it  is  around 
Shanghai.  Now  and  then  we  can  see  terraced 
or  steplike  hillslopes,  all  carefully  cultivated. 
Besides  ducks  and  geese  the  Chinese  raise 
chickens  and  swine,  but  very  few  horses.  The 
buffalo  takes  the  place  of  the  horse. 

Hankow,  Wuchang,  Hanyang.  —  After 
traveling  about  600  miles  upstream  we 
reach  three  cities  right  near  together,  called 
Hankow,  Wuchang,  Hanyang.  Ocean  vessels 
can  go  as  far  as  Hankow,  which  is  sometimes 
called  by  Americans  the  “  Chicago  of  China,” 
because  it  is  inland  and  is  such  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  center.  One  of  the  few  steel  plants 
in  China  is  at  Wuchang.  China  has  a  great 
deal  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  limestone  for  the 
making  of  iron  and  steel,  but  as  yet  they  have 
produced  very  little.  The  Han  River  flows 
into  the  Yangtze  at  Hankow.  As  in  Shanghai 
the  native  parts  of  these  cities  are  dirty  and 
overcrowded,  but  along  the  river  front  the 
people  from  Europe  and  America  have  built 
fine  houses  and  large  business  buildings. 

From  Hankow  we  travel  to  Peiping 
(Peking)  on  a  railroad  built  years  ago  by 
Belgian  engineers.  Peiping  is  a  great, 
interesting  walled  city,  the  former  capital  of 
China. 


Publishers'  Photo 


The  Water  Buffalo 


Here  is  a  horned  beast  that  likes  the  mud  and  water. 
Under  a  hand-made  yoke  of  simple  design  he  wallows 
through  the  muddy  rice  fields,  patiently  drawing  a  plow 
or  harrow  behind  him. 


Up  the  Yangtze  River 


Ewing  Galloway 


.  , ,  _  Ewing  Galloway 

A  Village  on  Stilts 


A  steamer  has  anchored  in  the  upper  Yangtze  River 
beside  the  city  of  Wanhsien,  while  round  about  it  ply  the 
straw-covered  houseboats  that  crowd  the  river  front. 


One  tiny  shake  and  this  whole  village  would  go  sliding 
down  into  the  river.  On  land  or  water  the  Chinese  live  a 
crowded  life. 


•***■■■  4 


Ewing  Galloway 

Paddy  Fields 

Now  you  can  get  a  good  look  at  the  rice  or  paddy  fields.  You  can  see  how  the  rice  needs  water  in  which  to  grow, 
and  how  it  is  planted  in  terraces  on  every  bit  of  available  land. 
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The  Great  Wall  of  China 

Gone  are  the  raiding  horsemen  of  the  north  —  gone  the  need  for  a  defense  like  this.  The  Great  Wall  stands  today 

a  monument  to  man’s  work  two  thousand  years  ago. 


The  Great  Wall. —  Near  Peiping  is  the 
Great  Wall,  one  of  the  most  famous  sights  in 
China.  It  was  built  over  2000  years  ago 
and  winds  around  over  mountains  and 
through  valleys  for  a  distance  of  over  1800 
miles.  It  is  made  of  large  stones  and  earth, 
with  lookout  towers  every  so  often.  It  was 
built  to  keep  out  the  grassland  nomads  from 
the  north.  It  did  good  work  in  the  days  of 
foot  soldiers,  horses,  and  spears,  but  would 
be  of  no  use  now  against  heavy  guns. 

After  our  visit  to  the  Great  Wall  and  an 
interesting  stay  in  the  quaint  city  of  Peiping, 
we  return  by  the  railroad  to  Hankow.  Here 
we  find  our  river  steamer  on  which  we  travel 
down  the  Yangtze  to  Shanghai,  where  we 
again  get  aboard  an  ocean  liner,  bound  this 
time  for  Australia. 


Activities  and  Questions 

1.  The  Panama  Canal  enables  one  to  go 
from  what  ocean  to  what  other  ocean? 

2.  Tell  how  ships  are  raised  in  locks. 

3.  Why  is  Shanghai  such  a  great  port  ? 

4.  Compare  the  Yangtze  with  the  Amazon. 

5.  Describe  the  new  modern  part  and  the 
old  native  part  of  Shanghai. 

6.  What  race  do  the  Chinese  belong  to  ? 

7.  What  vehicles  are  common  in  China? 

8.  Name  the  commonest  Chinese  food. 

9.  How  do  the  Chinese  dress  ? 

10.  Describe  the  Chinese  seasons. 

11.  Why  was  the  Great  Wall  built  ? 

12.  Why  do  the  Chinese  drink  so  much  tea? 

13.  What  are  the  chief  products  of  China? 

14.  Trace  your  trip  to  China  on  the  school 
globe  or  on  the  map  on  page  122. 


Regatta 


When  the  sun  shines  on  Sydney  Harbor  and  a  stiff  breeze  blows,  sails  are  unfurled  and  the  race  is  on  ! 


XIV.  FAR-AWAY  AUSTRALIA 


After  our  interesting  trip  among  the 
Chinese  farmers,  we  visit  a  far-away  con¬ 
tinent  called  Australia.  At  Shanghai  we 
board  an  ocean  steamer  which  carries  us 
southeast  for  over  a  week.  After  crossing  the 
equator  once  more  as  we  did  when  we  visited 
the  Amazon  Indians  and  the  Congo  Negroes, 
we  finally  arrive  at  the  harbor  of  Brisbane, 
capital  of  one  of  the  states  of  Australia  called 
Queensland.  Here  we  go  to  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  offices  to  learn  a  few  interesting 
things  about  this  new  land. 

Australia,  the  Lonely  Continent.  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  sometimes  called  “  the  Lonely  Con¬ 
tinent”  because  it  is  so  far  away  from  all  of 
the  other  continents  and  is  not  connected  by 
land  with  any  of  them.  It  is  the  only  inhab¬ 
ited  continent  which  is  entirely  south  of  the 
equator.  In  the  government  office  we  notice 
a  large  wall  map  of  the  world.  By  comparing 
the  size  of  Australia  with  the  scale  of  miles 


in  the  lower  corner  we  find  that  it  is  about 
2400  miles  long  and  2000  wide,  and  is  about  as 
large  as  our  own  United  States,  namely, 
3,000,000  square  miles. 

On  the  map  we  notice  a  broken  line  running 
through  the  center  of  Australia  from  east  to 
west  on  which  is  printed  “Tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn.”  And  an  equal  distance  north  of  the 
equator  is  another  called  the  “Tropic  of 
Cancer.”  We  had  always  thought  of  the 
tropics  as  hot  places  close  to  the  equator,  so 
we  ask  one  of  the  officials  for  information 
about  them.  He  explains  that  people  say 
“the  tropics”  when  they  mean  any  region 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  Tropic 
of  Capricorn.  He  says  these  lines  mark  off 
certain  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  the  noon¬ 
time  sun  does  not  seem  to  act  the  same  at 
all  seasons.  When  we  tell  him  we  don’t 
understand,  he  says :  “  If  you  live  in  the 
tropics,  you  see  the  noon-time  sun  sometimes 
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in  the  north,  sometimes  in  the  south,  and 
sometimes  directly  overhead.  North  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  you  see  it  always  in  the 
south,  and  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
it  is  always  in  the  north.” 

We  notice  some  other  lines  on  the  map 
marked  Arctic  Circle  and  Antarctic  Circle. 


When  we  ask  what  these  are  for,  the  friendly 
official  tells  us  that  they  mark  the  limit  of 
regions  where  for  certain  periods  of  the  year 
the  sun  does  not  set,  and  where  it  does  not 
rise  during  certain  other  periods  of  the  year. 
The  nearer  we  come  to  the  poles,  the  more 
nearly  equal  the  periods  of  daylight  and 
darkness  become.  At  the  poles  there  are  six 
months  of  daylight  and  six  months  of  dark¬ 
ness.  Of  course  the  opposite  is  true  as  we  go 
away  from  the  poles,  and  the  more  like  our 
own  days  and  nights  these  periods  of  daylight 
and  darkness  become. 

Our  friend  tells  us  also  that  the  distance 
between  the  poles  is  divided  into  180  parts, 
called  degrees  of  latitude,  each  about  70 
miles  long.  Lines  running  around  the  earth, 


parallel  to  the  equator,  indicating  distances 
from  it,  are  called  parallels  of  latitude. 
With  these  degrees  and  these  parallels  of 
latitude  we  are  able  to  tell  the  location 
of  places  on  the  map.  Thus  New  York 
City,  Madrid  in  Spain,  Naples  in  Italy, 
and  Constantinople  (Istanbul)  are  all  near 
the  same  parallel  of  lati¬ 
tude,  and  we  say  that  they 
are  about  40  degrees  north 
latitude. 

Seasons  and  Climate.  — 
Our  friend  tells  us  also  about 
the  seasons  in  Australia. 
They  are  just  the  opposite 
of  ours.  For  instance,  they 
have  summer  when  we  are 
having  winter,  and  winter 
when  we  are  having  summer. 
When  we  are  having  long 
days,  short  nights,  and  high 
sun,  they  are  having  just  the 
opposite.  They  cannot  see 
the  North  Star  at  night  be¬ 
cause  they  are  south  of  the 
equator.  In  fact,  nowhere 
south  of  the  equator  could  we 
see  the  North  Star.  How¬ 
ever,  we  do  see  the  Southern  Cross,  which  is 
to  the  Southern  Hemisphere  what  the  North 
Star  is  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  namely, 


Physical- Political  Map  of  Australia 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

Here  is  a  physical-political  map  of  Australia 
which  will  help  you  in  your  journey  to  that 
far-away  land.  The  legend  or  key  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  will  tell  you  what  the  colors 
mean. 

1.  Name  the  Australian  states  and  their 
capitals. 

2.  Find  them  on  the  map. 

3.  See  if  you  can  find  the  island  of  Tasmania. 

4.  Trace  with  your  finger  your  Australian 
journey. 


Happy  Landing  ! 


Here  is  a  bird-man  who  flew  safely  home.  A  crowd  welcomed  Sir  Charles 
Kingsford-Smith  when  he  completed  his  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Brisbane. 
From  the  number  of  other  planes  to  be  seen,  it  would  seem  that  Australia  has 
an  airplane  passenger  service  of  her  own. 
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A  Ranch  in  New  South  Wales 
This  "station,”  or  ranch,  is  a  place  where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on. 
The  rider  on  the  white  horse  is  a  “Jackeroo,”  or  boundary  rider.  It  is  his 
duty  to  watch  the  boundary  fences  for  breaks,  which  he  must  mend. 

a  direction  guide.  Truly,  this  is  a  “down- 
under”  land. 

Australia  has  one  of  the  strangest  climates 


in  the  whole  world.  About 
one-third  of  the  continent 
has  a  rainfall  of  less  than 
10  inches  and  is  therefore  a 
desert.  Another  third  has  a 
rainfall  between  10  and  20 
inches  and  is  called  a  semi- 
desert.  The  remaining  third 
has  a  rainfall  over  20  inches 
and  this  is  the  area  of  mixed 
farming.  Most  of  Queens¬ 
land,  Victoria,  and  New  South 
Wales  fall  within  the  better- 
watered  areas. 

publishers' Photo  Brisbane,  Capital  of 
Queensland.  —  When  we 
drive  about  the  city  of  Bris¬ 
bane,  we  notice  that  it  is 
located  on  the  Brisbane  River  and  is  a  modern 
city  in  every  way  with  fine  streets,  good 
business  blocks,  and  beautiful  homes.  We 


Sydney  Harbor 

No  crowding  of  boats  in  this  spacious  harbor.  The  people  who  live  in  the  cottage  with  the  lovely,  tangled  garden 
see  the  boats  of  many  nations  sail  in  and  sail  away  again  past  their  door. 


FAR  AWAY  AUSTRALIA 


“Have  You  Any  Wool?" 


These  wrinkled  Merino  sheep  have  won  the  cnampion- 
ship  ribbon  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
in  Sydney.  It  looks  as  if  they  had  more  wool  than 
“  three  bags  full.” 

see  steamers  from  all  over  the  world  along 
its  busy  wharves.  Railroad  trains  are  carry¬ 
ing  goods  from  the  interior  to  be  loaded  on  to 
the  ships. 

Next  we  take  a  trip  into  the  back  country 
where  we  see  banana  plantations,  sugar¬ 
cane  fields,  orange  groves,  cotton  fields,  and 
other  signs  of  tropical  agriculture.  We  are 
told  that  Queensland  (670,000  square  miles) 
is  more  than  twice  as  large  as  our  largest 
state,  Texas  (265,000  square  miles).  It  has  a 
tropical  or  warm  climate  and  many  tropical 
crops  grow  well.  We  also  pass  dairy  farms, 
and  areas  where  mixed  farming  is  carried  on. 
There  is  much  unused  land  and  we  decide  that 
Queensland  will  some  day  be  a  great  agricul¬ 
tural  state. 

On  to  New  South  Wales.  —  After  returning 
to  Brisbane,  we  get  aboard  a  steamship  once 
more  and  travel  southward  to  the  harbor  of 
Sydney,  capital  of  another  state  called  New 
South  Wales.  New  South  Wales  (about 
300,000  square  miles)  is  also  larger  than  our 
largest  state.  As  we  steam  into  Sydney 
harbor,  we  are  surprised  at  its  size.  It  is 
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one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  in 
(he  world,  and  is  often  compared  with  those 
of  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco. 
Sydney,  now  a  city  of  over  1,000,000  people, 
was  one  of  the  first  places  in  Australia  to  be 
settled.  In  fact,  New  South  Wales  is  called 
the  mother  state  of  the  Australian  common¬ 
wealth  because  it  was  the  first  colony  to  be 
founded  by  the  British  in  this  far-away  land. 

Sheep  and  Wheat.  - —  New  South  Wales  is 
Australia’s  greatest  agricultural  state.  It  has 
many  ranches  and  farms  for  raising  the  two 
things  for  which  Australia  is  most  noted  — 
sheep  and  wheat.  After  viewing  the  sights  of 
Sydney,  we  hire  an  automobile  to  take  us  out 
into  the  country  to  visit  a  sheep  ranch  and  a 
wheat  farm. 

We  Visit  a  Wheat  Farm.  —  After  driving 
westward  over  good  roads  for  some  distance 
we  arrive  in  the  wheat  country.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  see,  there  are  broad  fields  of 
wheat.  Australia  is  one  of  the  great  wheat 
countries  of  the  world.  They  raise  about 
200,000,000  bushels  a  year  and  send  to  other 
countries  about  one-half  of  what  they  raise. 


Courtesy  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

Fields  of  Waving  Grain 


As  far  as  the  eye  can  see  are  level  fields  where  the 
heads  of  wheat  gently  ruffle  in  the  breeze,  until  they  fall 
beneath  the  sharp  knives  of  the  harvester. 
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The  farms  are  large  and  the  machinery  is 
modern.  Large  gang  plows  make  many  fur¬ 
rows  at  a  time.  One  large  machine,  which 
interests  us  very  much,  is  called  a  combined 
harvester  and  thresher.  It  reaps,  threshes, 
cleans,  and  bags  the  wheat  all  at  one  time. 
Sometimes  the  wheat  crop  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  rainfall,  which  is  the  greatest  drawback 
of  Australia. 

A  Sheep  Ranch.  —  We  continue  westward 
into  a  drier  region  and  there  find  thousands 


of  sheep  feeding  on  the  grass  which  grows 
here  in  spite  of  the  uncertain  rainfall.  The 
sheep  are  a  fine  type  with  heavy  coats  of  fleecy 
wool.  Australia  is  one  of  the  greatest  sheep 
and  wool  countries  in  the  world.  They  raise 
the  sheep  on  large  ranches,  larger  even  than 
the  wheat  farms.  They  take  a  great  pride  in 
their  sheep,  many  being  of  the  fine  Merino 
breed.  They  raise  sheep  not  only  for  their 
wool  but  also  for  their  mutton,  both  of  which 
are  shipped  to  the  outside  world. 

After  a  long  ride,  we  return  to  Sydney, 
which  is  in  the  greatest  coal-mining  region  of 
Australia.  There  are  also  other  mines,  such 
as  zinc,  lead,  and  gold,  as  well  as  fruit  farms, 
forests,  and  much  beautiful  scenery.  Some 
of  this  we  see  on  our  trip  to  Mount  Kosciusko, 


the  highest  peak  in  all  Australia.  It  is 
7328  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is  located  in  the 
only  real  mountains  which  Australia  has. 
They  are  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country 
and  are  called  the  Australian  Alps.  We  climb 
to  the  very  summit,  where  we  secure  a  glorious 
view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Round- 
topped  mountains  and  misty  valleys  make  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Canberra.  —  From  Sydney  we  decide  to 
take  the  railroad  through  Canberra  to  Mel¬ 
bourne.  We  find  that  the 
Australian  trains  are  just  as 
comfortable  as  our  own,  and 
we  enjoy  our  ride  very  much, 
especially  the  view  of  the 
wheat  farms,  sheep  ranches, 
orchards,  forests,  and  gently 
rolling  country.  We  stop  at 
Canberra  to  view  the  new  city 
and  the  government  build¬ 
ings.  Canberra  is  the  new 
capital  of  Australia  and  is 
located  in  a  federal  district 
very  much  like  our  own  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  After  a 
day’s  visit,  we  continue  our 
train  ride  to  Melbourne. 

Melbourne,  Capital  of  Victoria.  —  Mel¬ 
bourne  is  the  capital  of  the  smallest  of  the 
mainland  states  of  Australia,  called  Victoria. 
This  state  has  an  area  of  only  88,000  square 
miles,  and  yet  that  is  nearly  as  large  as  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  put  together.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  favored  states  in  climate  and 
natural  beauty  of  scenery,  as  well  as  in  the 
things  it  can  produce  and  the  condition  of  its 
people.  It  has  an  even  temperature  and  a 
fairly  good  rainfall.  Livestock  can  feed  out¬ 
doors  the  year  round,  and  Victoria  does  not 
suffer  from  drought  so  much  as  some  of  the 
other  states.  Driving  about  the  city  of 
Melbourne,  we  enjoy  its  large  buildings,  its 
handsome,  tree-lined  streets,  its  parks  and 
gardens,  hotels,  theaters,  and  racing  clubs. 


Courtesy  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

Mount  Kosciusko 

In  contrast  to  the  level  wheat  fields  is  this  rocky,  mountainous  region  in  the  east, 
where,  even  in  midsummer,  thick  patches  of  snow  dot  the  barren  ridges. 
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Melbourne  is  the  second  Australian  city  in 
size,  being  only  a  little  smaller  than  Sydney. 
For  a  long  time,  it  was  the  capital  of  all 
Australia.  Like  the  other  large  Australian 
cities,  it  is  located  on  the  coast  so  that  the 
people  have  the  advantage  of  sun-lit  bays, 
rugged  headlands,  and  splendid  bathing 
beaches  where  the  surf  rolls  high.  We  de¬ 
cide  that  we  should  enjoy 
living  here  with  these  people. 

More  Farms  and  Ranches. 

—  We  take  an  automobile 
ride  into  the  interior  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  where  we  see  great 
wheat  farms,  hundreds  of 
acres  of  rich  pasture  lands, 
dairy  farms,  beef  cattle, 
swine,  and  horses.  Fruit 
farms  are  to  be  seen  in 
abundance,  for  Victoria  raises 
many  varieties  of  fruit  and 
grows  about  one-third  of  the 
total  of  the  whole  common¬ 
wealth.  Peaches,  pears,  ap¬ 
ricots,  oranges,  grapes,  and 
most  fruits,  except  tropical 
kinds,  seem  to  thrive.  Some 
one  has  said  that  “Victoria 
is  a  garden.  Its  bright,  warm  sunshine,  blue 
skies  and  fine  climate,  its  pleasant  country¬ 
side,  grand  mountain  scenery,  and  charming 
coasts  combine  to  form  for  the  traveler  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  attraction.” 

A  Side  Trip  to  Tasmania.  —  At  Melbourne 
we  board  a  steamship  which  carries  us  on  a 
pleasant  ocean  voyage  of  about  400  miles  to 
the  city  of  Hobart,  capital  of  the  island  state 
of  Tasmania.  Hobart  is  located  along  the 
southeastern  shore  fronting  on  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  are  surprised  at  its  large 
and  beautiful  harbor  set  in  the  midst  of  tree- 
clad  hills  with  many  attractive  homes  in  the 
background.  As  we  travel  about  the  city, 
we  notice  that  it  is  modern  in  every  respect. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  50,000,  which  is 
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one-fourth  of  the  number  of  people  in  all 
Tasmania. 

A  Trip  into  the  Interior.  —  On  the  morning 
of  our  second  day  in  the  city,  we  motor  into 
the  interior  of  the  island  along  the  beautiful 
Derwent  River  Valley.  On  either  side  of 
the  road  are  dairy  farms  and  fruit  orchards, 
for  Tasmania  is  famous  for  its  apples  and 


other  hardy  fruits.  The  scenery  in  the 
valley  is  so  beautiful  that  we  continue  into 
the  interior  over  100  miles  to  Lake  St.  Clair 
where  the  River  Derwent  rises.  This  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  public  park  some  200  square  miles 
in  extent.  On  every  hand  there  is  magnificent 
scenery,  with  forest-covered  mountains,  deep 
canyons,  lakes  clear  as  crystal,  and  attractive 
waterfalls. 

The  Climate  of  Tasmania.  —  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  island  state  because  it  seems  so 
different  from  the  Australia  through  which 
we  just  passed.  This  is  because  Tasmania, 
being  farther  south  of  the  equator  than 
Australia,  has  neither  torrid  summer  heat, 
nor  frigid  winter  cold,  but  a  rather  even 
temperature  like  some  of  our  own  Pacific 


Melbourne  on  the  Yarra 


Here  is  a  dream  city  come  true  —  a  city  of  splendid  public  buildings,  wide 
avenues,  parks  and  public  gardens  ;  of  cathedrals  and  a  university ;  a  city 
where  it  is  seldom  too  hot  or  too  cold. 
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coast.  The  rainfall  is  heavier  than  in  most  of 
Australia  and  the  western  mountains  are  even 
covered  with  snow  during  the  winter.  The 
people,  about  200,000  in  number,  are  mainly 
dairy  farmers,  fruit  growers,  lumbermen,  or 
miners.  Having  a  mild  climate,  beautiful 
scenery,  and  being  rich  in  minerals,  forests, 


Courtesy  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

Lumbering  in  Australia 


Yoke  after  yoke  of  bullocks  are  being  used  to  drag  out 
the  great  trunks  of  trees  that  have  toppled  and  crashed 
after  being  sawed. 

and  water  power,  Tasmania  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  regions  where  English-speak¬ 
ing  people  are  to  be  found. 

On  to  Adelaide.  —  Returning  to  Hobart,  we 
again  board  a  steamer  to  go  this  time  about 
800  miles  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Adelaide, 
capital  of  the  state  of  South  Australia.  The 
approach  to  the  harbor  is  attractive  and  after 
traveling  about  its  fine  streets,  with  substan¬ 
tial  buildings  and  beautiful  homes  on  every 
hand,  we  see  why  it  is  sometimes  called  “The 
City  Beautiful.”  It  has  a  population  of 
about  300,000.  South  Australia  covers  an 


area  of  about  380,000  square  miles  and,  like 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  is  a  great 
wheat-growing,  sheep-raising,  fruit-growing, 
and  dairy-farming  state.  We  can  see  all  this 
plainly  as  we  drive  through  the  country  on  the 
way  to  Port  Augusta.  We  do  not  see  many 
rivers  along  the  way,  for  Australia  has  only 
one  large  river,  the  Murray,  which  has  a 
tributary  called  the  Darling.  Most  of  this 
river  system  is  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Victoria,  but  its  mouth  is  in  South  Australia. 

A  Transcontinental  Trip.  —  At  Port 
Augusta  we  secure  passage  on  a  well-ap¬ 
pointed  railway  train  for  a  long  trip  across  the 
continent.  The  train  is  just  as  up-to-date 
and  comfortable  as  any  we  could  find  in  the 
United  States.  As  we  look  out  of  the  window 
we  see  some  peculiar  hopping  animals  unlike 
any  we  have  ever  seen  before  except  at  the 
circus  or  zoo.  These  are  kangaroos  and  they 
are  to  be  found  only  in  Australia.  The 
kangaroo  carries  its  young  about  in  a  pouch. 
Australia  has  the  most  peculiar  native  plants 
and  animals  anywhere  in  the  world.  Many 
of  them  are  not  found  on  the  other  conti¬ 
nents.  These  include  the  fuzzy  koa'la, 
which  passes  most  of  its  life  up  in  trees. 
Frogs,  fish,  birds,  and  lizards  are  also  dif¬ 
ferent  from  those  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
From  the  train  windows  we  also  see  a  few 
Australian  native  blacks.  We  are  told  that 
like  other  primitive  people,  they  live  almost 
entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing.  They  have 
no  agriculture  and  capture  some  of  their 
game  with  the  boomerang,  a  flat,  curved, 
wooden  weapon  which,  when  skillfully  thrown, 
sails  back  to  the  thrower. 

The  Nullarbor  Plain.  —  For  about  450 
miles  of  our  1050-mile  journey  west  from 
Port  Augusta  to  Kalgoorlie,  we  cross  the 
Nullarbor  Plain.  This  is  a  vast,  dry  plain, 
part  of  the  Great  Australian  Desert.  As  we 
look  out  of  the  rear  observation  car,  we  can 
see  that  for  miles  and  miles  the  track  runs 
straight  over  a  perfectly  level  country  and 
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Where  the  Derwent  River  Gently  Flows 

Let  us  follow  this  mirror-clear  river  as  it  winds  through  the  farming  land  of  Tasmania.  Through  the  whole  valley  the 
greens  and  browns  of  the  trees  and  fields  fade  away  into  the  curves  of  the  hills. 


The  Chasm’s  Edge 


Look,  if  you  dare,  into  the  deep  gorge  called  “The  Devil’s 
Gullet.”  Huge  rocks  line  either  side,  one  above  the  other, 
as  if  placed  there  by  some  giant  mason,  many  years  ago. 


Nature’s  Fernery 


Along  the  roadside  of  Tasmania,  amid  the  tall  trunks  of 
eucalyptus  and  several  other  strange  trees,  grow  thick 
clumps  of  massive  ferns. 
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the  rails  seem  to  meet  in  the  distance.  In  the 
daytime  the  sun  shines  with  an  almost  daz¬ 
zling  brilliance  from  a  cloudless  deep-blue 
sky,  and  at  night  the  stars  shine  bright  and 
clear.  The  land  looks  thirsty  and  parched, 
and  we  wonder  that  the  government  can  afford 
to  run  such  a  wonderful  train  across  such  a 
barren  country.  We  soon  learn,  however, 


that  it  connects  one  productive  part  of 
Australia,  the  eastern,  with  another  prosper¬ 
ous  part,  the  western. 

Kalgoorlie  and  Coolgardie.  —  Imagine  our 
surprise  when  we  come  upon  two  settlements 
in  the  midst  of  this  hot,  dry  desert !  We 
wonder  at  this,  but  soon  learn  that  these 
places  are  Kalgoorlie  and  Coolgardie,  great 
centers  of  the  gold-mining  industry  of  Western 
Australia.  Western  Australia  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  Australian  states,  having  an  area 
of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  or  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  continent.  Water  is 
scarce  in  this  region,  and  has  to  be  brought 
long  distances.  Only  the  attraction  of  gold 
or  some  equally  valuable  mineral  could  cause 
people  to  settle  in  such  an  unattractive  place. 

To  Perth  and  Fremantle.  —  After  visiting 
some  of  the  mines,  we  continue  on  our  west¬ 


ward  journey.  The  desert  finally  gives  way 
to  better-watered  areas  of  sheep  raising,  wheat 
growing,  fruit  orchards,  and  dairy  farms  such 
as  we  had  seen  near  Adelaide,  Melbourne, 
and  Sydney.  At  last  we  reach  the  capital 
city  of  Perth,  located  on  the  broad  reaches  of 
the  Swan  River.  A  short  automobile  ride 
from  Perth  takes  us  to  the  coast  city  of  Fre¬ 
mantle,  fronting  on  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean. y  We  have  now 
visited  the  six  capitals,  Bris¬ 
bane,  Sydney,  Melbourne, 
Hobart,  Adelaide,  and  Perth, 
of  the  six  states,  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
Tasmania,  South  Australia, 
and  Western  Australia.  The 
Northern  Territory  has  very 
few  white  people  and  few 
railroads,  but  it  has  dense 
tropical  vegetation  and  quite 
a  number  of  native  Austra¬ 
lians. 

The  Homeward  Journey. 

—  At  Fremantle  we  secure 
passage  on  an  ocean  steamer 
which  carries  us  straight  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  a  northwesterly  direction  for  several 
hundred  miles.  We  again  cross  the  equator, 
pass  through  the  Gulf  of  Aden  and  finally 
enter  the  Red  Sea.  We  are  surprised  at  the 


Relief  Map  of  Australia 
Map  Questions  and  Activities 

The  map  opposite  will  also  help  you  in  your 
study  of  Australia. 

1.  How  are  the  oceans  colored?  the  low¬ 
lands  ?  the  highlands  ? 

2.  Trace  your  Australian  journey  on  this 
map  with  your  finger. 

3.  If  you  want  to  know  the  names  of  rivers, 
mountains,  and  other  features  shown  on  this 
map,  turn  to  page  129. 

4.  Where  are  the  chief  highlands  of  Australia  ? 
the  chief  lowlands  ? 


An  Australian  Mine 

Only  the  golden  gleam  of  precious  metal  would  lure  people  to  this  ugly,  rough, 
and  barren  land,  from  half  way  across  the  world. 


In  the  Shade  of  the  Sheltering  Palm 

Lacking  figured  shirts  or  blouses,  these  native  Australians  have  adorned  themselves  by  painting  their  bodies  with  lines 
and  curves  and  dots.  It  may  look  very  beautiful  to  them,  but  it  certainly  looks  funny  to  us. 


Champion  High-Jumpers 


Ewing  Galloway 


Performing  like  trained  acrobats,  three  kangaroos  jump 
over  a  ditch  in  perfect  unison.  They  have  been  stealing 
grass  and  are  being  chased  by  horsemen. 


Momma  and  Karlie  Koala 


These  bright  little  creatures,  with  their  soft  fur  and  shoe- 
buttony  eyes,  look  like  cuddly  teddy-bears.  They  live  in 
a  eucalyptus  tree  and  feed  on  its  tender  leaves. 
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color  of  the  water,  for  it  is  truly  red.  This 
is  said  to  be  due  to  very  tiny  plants  in  the 
water.  How  hot  it  is !  The  sun  shines 
brightly  from  an  almost  cloudless  sky  and  at 
night  the  stars  are  brilliant.  It  takes  us 
several  days  to  go  from  the  Strait  of  Eab-el- 
Mandeb  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  city  of  Suez  at  the  southern  end  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  for  it  is  a  1500-mile  journey. 

The  Suez  Canal.  —  At  Suez  we  enter  the 
Suez  Canal.  We  are  interested  in  comparing 
it  with  the  Panama  Canal,  which  we  crossed 
earlier  on  this  journey  around  the  world. 
The  Panama  Canal  is  a  lock  canal,  while  the 
Suez  Canal  is  at  sea  level.  It  is  about  twice 
as  long  as  the  Panama  Canal  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  much  earlier.  The  two  canals  carry 
about  the  same  amount  of  commerce.  Before 
the  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869,  ships 
from  Europe  or  eastern  North  America 
bound  for  India,  China,  or  Australia  had 
to  go  clear  around  South  America  or  Africa. 
It  is  much  safer  and  shorter  by  the  Suez 
Canal. 

After  a  pleasant  journey  we  reach  Port 
Said  at  the  Mediterranean  end  of  the  Canal. 
Again  we  cross  the  blue  Mediterranean  from 
east  to  west,  pass  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  cross  the  Atlantic,  going  a  little 
north  of  west,  and  finally  enter  New  York 
City’s  famous  harbor  once  more.  Although 
we  have  enjoyed  our  trip  around  the  world 
more  than  words  can  tell,  we  are  glad  to  see 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  welcoming 
American  shores. 

Activities  and  Questions 

1.  How  many  times  did  we  cross  the  equator 
on  this  trip? 

2.  Name  the  capitals  of  the  six  states  of 
Australia. 

3.  In  what  one  product  does  Australia  lead 
the  world  ? 

4.  How  do  we  measure  distance  north  and 
south  of  the  equator? 
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Headed  for  Home 


Publishers'  Photo 


One  more  canal  —  one  more  sea  —  the  Atlantic  to 
cross,  and  we  shall  be  home.  Here,  in  the  Suez  Canal, 
we  get  our  last  view  of  the  sandy  desert ;  feel  for  the  last 
time  the  dry,  sun-baked  air  ;  look  for  the  last  time  at  the 
stars  of  the  desert  skies.  Our  trip  around  the  world  is 
nearly  ended. 


5.  Compare  Australia  and  the  United  States 
in  size  and  climate. 

6.  Are  their  seasons  the  same  as  ours  ? 

7.  Name  the  two  largest  cities  of  Australia. 

8.  Which  is  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  Australian  states  ? 

9.  Where  is  the  capital  of  Australia  ? 

10.  What  is  the  southernmost  state  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth  ? 

11.  Compare  the  Australian  railways  with 
ours. 

12.  Name  the  great  mining  centers  of  the 
Australian  Desert. 

13.  How  does  the  native  plant  and  animal 
life  of  Australia  differ  from  that  found  on  other 
continents  ? 

14.  Compare  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  Panama 
Canal. 

15.  Collect  pictures  showing  scenes  in  various 
parts  of  Australia. 

16.  Trace  your  Australian  journey  on  the 
maps  on  pages  118  and  119,  129,  and  137. 

17.  Trace  your  trip  around  the  world  on  the 
globe. 

18.  Tell  about  the  rainfall  of  Australia. 

19.  Write  a  brief  story  of  your  trip  around 
the  world. 

20.  If  you  have  a  sand  table,  try  to  make  a 
model  of  Australia. 
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COMPARATIVE  WORLD  STATISTICS 


The  statistical  material  given  in  these  tables  has  been  secured  from  the  following  sources  : 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930 
The  World  Almanac,  1931  Edition 
The  Statesman's  Year-Book,  1930  and  1931  Editions 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1930 
Commerce  Yearbook,  Volume  II,  released  January  25,  1931 
International  Statistical  Yearbook,  League  of  Nations,  1930 
Geological  Survey,  Bulletin  817 

Where  areas  and  populations  are  known  to  be  estimations,  the  figures  have  been  well  rounded  and 
may  be  considered  approximate. 

TABLE  i 

TnE  Size  of  the  Earth 


Diameter  of  the  earth  at  equator  (miles) .  7,926.67 

Distance  around  the  earth  at  equator  (miles)  .  .  24,901.96 

Land  area  (square  miles)  .  57,000,000 

Water  area  (square  miles) .  140,000,000 

Total  area  (square  miles) .  197,000,000 


TABLE  II 

Highest  Mountains  in  Each  Continent 


Mountain 

Location 

Height  (Ft.) 

Mountain 

Location 

Height  (Ft.) 

North  America 

Asia 

Mt.  McKinley  .... 

Alaska 

20,300 

Mt.  Everest . 

Nepal-Tibet 

29,000 

Mt.  Logan . 

Canada 

19,850 

Mt.  Dapsang 

Mt.  Orizaba . 

Mexico 

18,500 

(Godwin- Austen) 

Tibet 

28,200 

Mt.  St.  Elias . 

Alaska-Canada 

18,000 

Mt.  Kanchanjanga  . 

India 

28,200 

Mt.  Popocatepetl  . 

Mexico 

17,800 

Mt.  Dhawalaghiri  . 

Mt.  Demavend  .... 

Nepal-Tibet 

Persia 

26,800 

18,500 

South  America 

Mt.  Aconcagua  .... 

Chile-Argentina 

23,000 

Africa 

Mt.  Sahama  .... 

Bolivia 

22,500 

Mt.  Kilimanjaro 

Tanganyika 

Mt.  Mercedario  .... 

Chile 

22,300 

Territory 

19,500 

Mt.  Huascan . 

Peru 

22,000 

Mt.  Kenya . 

Kenya  Colony 

17,200 

Mt.  Llullayacu  .... 

Chile 

21,500 

Mt.  Ruwenzori  .... 

Uganda 

16,800 

Mt.  Ras  Dashan 

Abyssinia 

15,150 

Europe 

Mt.  Ala  Goz . 

Abyssinia 

14,300 

Mt.  Elbruz . 

Mont  Blanc . 

Russia 

France 

18,500 

15,800 

Australasia 

Monte  Rosa . 

Italy 

15,200 

Mt.  Wilhelmina  .... 

New  Guinea 

15,600 

Matterhorn . 

Switzerland 

14,800 

Mt.  Cook . 

New  Zealand 

12,400 

Jungfrau . 

Switzerland 

13,700 

Mt.  Koscuisko  .... 

Australia 

7,500 

TABLE  III 

Longest  Rivers  in  Each  Continent 


River 

Length 

Outflow 

River 

Length 

Outflow 

North  America 

Asia 

Missouri-Mississippi 

Mackenzie . 

Yukon . 

Rio  Grande . 

Saint  Lawrence  .... 

4.200 
2,400 
2,100 

2.200 
2,100 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Arctic  Ocean 

Bering  Sea 

Gulf  of  Mexico 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

Ob  . 
Yangtse 
Amur 
Yenisei 

3,200 

3,100 

2,800 

2,700 

Arctic  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Pacific  Ocean 

Arctic  Ocean 

South  America 

Amazon . 

Plata-Parand . 

Sao  Francisco  .... 
Orinoco . 

3.500 
2,300 
1,800 

1.500 

Atlantic  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Nile  . 
Congo 
Niger 
Zambezi 

Africa 

3,700 

2,900 

2,600 

2,200 

Mediterranean  Sea 
Atlantic  Ocean 

Gulf  of  Guinea 
Indian  Ocean 

Europe 

Volga . 

Danube . 

Dnieper . 

Rhine . 

2.300 
1,750 

1.300 

850 

Caspian  Sea 

Black  Sea 

Black  Sea 

North  Sea 

Darling 

Murray 

Australia 

1,200 

1,100 

Indian  Ocean 

Indian  Ocean 
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TABLE  IV 

Largest  Lakes  in  Each  Continent 


Lake 

Location 

Area  (Sq.  Mi.) 

Altitude  (Ft.) 

Depth  (Ft.) 

North  America 

Superior . . 

U.  S.-Canada 

31,200 

602 

1,000 

Huron . 

U.  S.-Canada 

23,000 

580 

800 

Michigan . 

U.  S. 

22,400 

580 

870 

Great  Bear . 

Canada 

11,500 

300 

250 

Erie . 

10,000 

570 

200 

South  America 

Titicaca . 

Bolivia-Peru 

3,300 

12,500 

980 

Europe 

Ladoga  . 

Russia 

7,000 

55 

700 

Onega . 

Russia 

3,700 

125 

400 

Asia 

Caspian  Sea  (salt) . 

S.  E.  Europe-Western  Asia 

170,000 

80  (below  sea  level) 

3,500 

Aral  (salt) . 

Asiatic  Russia 

26,000 

160 

200 

Baikal . 

Siberia 

13,000 

1,600 

4,900 

Balkash  (salt) . 

Asiatic.  Russia 

7,800 

800 

130 

Dead  Sea  (salt) . 

Palestine 

360 

1,290  (below  sea  level) 

1,280 

Africa 

Victoria . 

Equatorial  Africa 

27,000 

3,800 

270 

Tanganyika . 

Equatorial  Africa 

12,500 

2,600 

2,000 

Nyasa . 

Equatorial  Africa 

11,000 

1,500 

2,300 

Chad . 

Sahara-Nigeria 

10,000 

850 

24 

Australia 

Eyre  (salt) . 

S.  Australia 

3,000 

35  (below  sea  level) 

Shallow 
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The  principal  map  references  are  in  boldfaced  type. 


Abyssinia  (ilb'l-sln'I-d).  See  Ethi¬ 
opia. 

Acropolis  (ri-kr5p'6-lls)  in  Athens, 
89. 

Adelaide  (&d'6-lad),  134,  136; 

map,  118,  129. 

Adriatic  (a'drl-fl/tlk ;  iid'rl-)  Sea, 
88,  89,  92 ;  map,  85. 

Africa  (af'rl-kd),  4,  58,  59,  62,  83, 
113,  116,  139;  maps,  3,  6,  7, 
60-61,  62,  71. 

African  Grasslands,  67-68,  70 ; 
farming,  67,  68;  hunting,  68; 
Negroes,  67. 

Agriculture  in  Lancaster  County, 
18,  19. 

Airplanes  in  Australia,  128. 

Airplane  trip,  92. 

Akers  River,  108. 

Albania  (&l-ba'nl-d) ,  92;  map,  85. 

Alexandria  (&l'6g-z&n'drf-a),  83; 
maps,  61,  62. 

Alfalfa  in  the  Corn  Belt,  23. 

Algeria  (3,1-je'rI-a),  83;  maps,  61, 

62. 

Alkmaar  (alk-mar'),  102,  104, 

Allegheny  (&l'e-ga'm)  River,  22. 

Alps,  92,  94;  map,  85. 

Amazon  (&m'a-zSn)  Basin,  The, 
34-43;  animals,  37,  39;  cloth¬ 
ing  of  natives,  39,  40 ;  farming, 
40 ;  food,  39,  40 ;  forests,  37 ; 
homes,  39;  hunting,  40;  plants, 
39,  40 ;  rivers,  36,  37 ;  trade, 
42 ;  travel,  40. 

Amazon  River,  34,  36,  37,  58,  59 ; 
maps,  35,  38,  60,  119. 

Amazon  Valley,  44,  47,  48,  63,  67, 
69. 

America,  8,  124. 

American  River  Valley,  31. 

American  School  for  Classical 
Studies,  89. 

Amsterdam  (&m'ster-dS,m),  100, 
101,  102;  maps,  61,  85. 

Amundsen  (a'mtin-s6n),  Roald, 
55. 

Andes  Mountains,  36 ;  map,  38. 

Animals:  in  Australia,  134,  138; 
in  the  Congo  River  Valley,  63; 
in  Egypt,  77;  in  Norway,  112; 
in  the  rain  forest,  37,  39 ;  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  27,  28. 

Antarctica  (dnt-ark'tl-cd),  55; 
maps,  2,  3,  7,  35. 


Antarctic  Circle,  128 ;  maps,  35, 1 18. 

Antarctic  Continent,  55. 

Appalachian  (&p'd-la'chl-dn)  High¬ 
lands,  18;  maps,  17,  49. 

Appalachian  Mountains,  18,  20,  21, 
23,  26,  44;  map,  17. 

Appalachian  Plateau,  18,  21,  23; 
map,  17. 

Apples :  in  Switzerland,  98 ;  in 
Tasmania,  133. 

Apricots  in  Australia,  133. 

Arctic  (ark'tlk)  Circle,  128;  map, 

118. 

Arctic  regions,  explorations  in,  54, 
55. 

Aruwimi  (a'roo-we'me)  River,  63. 

Asia  (a'shd),  4;  maps,  3,  6,  35, 

122,  123. 

Aswan  (as-swan'),  74,  75 ;  map,  62. 

Aswan  Dam,  75,  76. 

Athens  (&th'6nz),  89. 

Atlantic  (&t-lan'tik)  Coastal  Plain, 

13,  18,  21,  23. 

Atlantic  Ocean,  4,  8,  27,  36,  47, 
113,  139;  maps,  2,  3,  6,  7,  49, 
60,  119. 

Augustine  Monks  in  Switzerland, 
94. 

Australia  (os-tra/ll-d) ,  116,  126, 
127-139;  climate,  128,  130; 
dairy  farms,  131,  133,  134,  136; 
desert,  130,  136;  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict,  132 ;  forests,  132 ;  fruits, 
131,  132,  133,  134,  136;  loca¬ 
tion,  127 ;  “  the  Lonely  Conti¬ 

nent,”  127 ;  lumbering,  134 ; 
mining,  132,  134,  136;  mixed 
farming,  130,  131 ;  native  ani¬ 
mals,  134,  138;  natives,  134, 
136,  138;  livers,  134;  seasons, 
128,  130;  sheep,  131,  132,  134, 
136;  size,  127 ;  tropical  agricul¬ 
ture,  131 ;  wheat,  131,  133,  134, 
136;  wool,  132;  maps,  3,  7, 
118,  129,  137. 

Australian  Alps,  The,  132. 

Autumn,  45. 

Avalanche  in  Switzerland,  95. 

Bab  el  Mandeb  (bab'  61  man'd6b), 
Strait  of,  139. 

Balboa  (bal-bo'a),  117. 

Bananas:  in  Africa,  67,  68;  in 
the  Amazon  Basin,  40 ;  in 
Australia,  131. 
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Barcelona  (bar'sS-lo'nd),  84,  86; 
maps,  61,  85. 

Barley:  in  the  Corn  Belt  of  the 
United  States,  23;  in  Egypt, 
77 ;  in  Greece,  89 ;  in  Holland, 
107 ;  in  Norway,  110. 

Basel  (bii'zel),  98;  map,  86. 

Beans :  in  Africa,  67 ;  in  the 

Amazon  Basin,  40;  in  China, 
120 ;  in  Egypt,  77. 

Belem  (ba-lfiN'),  or  Para  (pa-ra'), 
34,37,42;  map,  35,  38. 

Belgian  (b6l'jl-an)  Congo  (k5p'go), 
59;  map,  62. 

Bennett,  Floyd,  55. 

Bergen  (b6r'gen),  108,  109,  110, 
113;  map,  85. 

Bethlehem  (b6th'lS-h6m)  Steel 
Corporation,  18. 

Betsy  Ross  House,  The,  14,  15. 

“  Big  Dipper,”  1. 

Bingen  (bfng'en),  99. 

Blow-holes,  50. 

Bolivia  (bo-llv'l-d),  36;  map,  38. 

Brazil  (bra-zll'),  36;  maps,  35, 

38. 

Brazil  nuts,  37,  42. 

Bridge  of  Sighs,  89. 

Brisbane  (brlz'ban),  127,  128,  130, 
131,  136;  maps,  118,  129. 

British,  131. 

Broadway,  8,  12,  13. 

Bronx,  11. 

Brooklyn,  10,  11. 

Brooklyn  Bridge,  10. 

Buffalo  on  the  Great  Plains,  26. 

Buffalo,  water,  in  China,  120,  124. 

Building  stone  on  Rhine  boat,  98. 

Bund  in  Shanghai,  117. 

Butter:  in  Norway,  110;  in 

Switzerland,  94. 

Byrd,  Rear  Admiral,  4,  5,  55. 

Cacao  (ka-ka'o)  in  the  Amazon 
Basin,  37,  42. 

Cairo  (kl'ro),  80,  81,  82,  83; 
maps,  62,  119. 

California  (kftl'I-for'nl-d),  31,  33; 
State  Capitol,  31 ;  map,  16. 

Camels  in  Africa,  69,  70. 

Canals:  in  Amsterdam,  100;  in 
China,  121;  in  Holland,  101, 
102,  103,  104,  105  ;  in  Venice,  88. 

Canberra  (kfl,n'b6r-d),  132;  maps, 
118,  129. 
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Canton  (kSn'ton),  China,  121; 
maps,  118,  120,  129. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  100. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

22. 

Carpenters’  Hall,  14,  15. 

Carpets  in  Philadelphia,  15. 

Carson  City,  31 ;  map,  16. 

Cassava  (ka-sa'va)  in  the  Amazon 
Basin,  40. 

Catholic  world,  86. 

Cattle :  in  Australia,  133 ;  in  the 
Corn  Belt,  23 ;  in  Holland,  102 ; 
in  Italy,  88 ;  in  Lancaster 
County,  19;  in  Nebraska,  26; 
in  Norway,  108,  112 ;  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  94,  95,  96;  in  Tropical 
Grasslands,  68;  in  Wyoming, 
26. 

Central  Park,  11. 

Century  of  Progress  Exposition, 
25. 

Chagres  (cha'grfe)  River,  116. 

Chalets  (sha'laz),  in  Switzerland, 
96. 

Cheese:  Edam  in  Holland,  102; 
in  Greece,  90;  in  Norway,  111 ; 
in  Switzerland,  93,  94. 

Cherry  blossoms,  Washington,  45. 

Cheyenne  (shl-6n'),  26;  map,  16. 

Chicago  (shl-ko'go),  23,  24,  25,  26, 
29 ;  maps,  16,  35,  49,  60. 

Chickens:  in  China,  124;  in 
Lancaster  County,  19. 

China,  116-126,  139;  canals,  121; 
cities,  117,  120,  124;  farmers, 
120;  Great  Wall  of,  126; 
people,  120;  rice  fields,  122, 
124,  125 ;  rivers,  123 ;  seasons, 
123;  silk  culture,  123;  tea 
groves,  120;  maps,  118-119, 
122,  123. 

Chinese  junks,  116. 

Christians,  72. 

Chrysler  Building,  10,  11. 

Civil  War,  20. 

Climate :  in  Australia,  128,  130, 
131,  132;  of  Norway,  112;  of 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  116;  in 
Spain,  83,  84 ;  in  Tasmania,  133, 
134. 

Clinton,  Iowa,  25 ;  map,  16. 

Clover,  Egyptian,  77. 

Coal :  in  the  Appalachian  Plateau, 
21 ;  in  Australia,  132 ;  in 
China,  124;  on  Rhine  boat,  98; 
in  Utah,  30. 

Coatesville,  18. 

Cod  fishing,  113,  114. 

Coffee  in  Brazil,  37. 

Cologne  (kd-lon'),  99;  map,  86. 

Colombia  (ko-lom'be-ii),  36 ;  map, 
38. 

Colon  (ko-lon'),  116;  maps,  38, 
49,  119. 


Colosseum  (kol'd-se'wm),  86,  87. 

Columbia  (ko-lum'bl-d),  18. 

Columbia  Bridge,  20. 

Columbus  (ko-lum'bws),  birth¬ 
place  of,  86. 

Compass,  points  of,  4. 

Congo  (koq'go)  River,  58,  59,  61; 
maps,  61,  62,  119. 

Congo  River  Valley,  The,  58-66. 

Constantinople  (k5n-st3.n-t  I- 

no'p’l)  (Istanbul),  128;  maps, 
85,  120. 

Continental  Congress,  17. 

Continental  Divide,  27,  116;  map, 
16. 

Continents,  4. 

Coolgardie  (kool-gar'dl),  136. 

Copper  in  Utah,  30. 

Corinth  (kor'mth)  Canal,  89. 

Corinth,  Gulf  of,  89. 

Corn:  in  Africa,  67;  in  Egypt,  77 ; 
in  Greece,  89;  in  Italy,  88; 
in  Nebraska,  26;  in  Tropical 
Grasslands,  68. 

Corn  Belt,  23,  25,  26. 

Cotton :  in  Africa,  70 ;  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  131 ;  in  China,  120,  121 ; 
in  Egypt,  77,  79;  in  Greece,  89. 

Council  Bluffs,  25. 

Cristobal  (kres'to-bal'),  116;  map, 
38. 

Currants  in  Greece,  89. 

Dairy  farms  in  Australia,  131,  133. 

Dairying  in  Norway,  108. 

Darling  River,  134 ;  map,  129. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  14, 
15. 

Degrees  of  latitude,  128. 

Delaware  (dSl'a-war)  River,  13,  18. 

Delftware  in  Holland,  105. 

Derwent  (dur'went)  River  Valley, 
133,  135. 

Deseret  Museum,  30. 

Desert,  92;  in  Africa,  68-74,  83; 
in  Australia,  130,  136;  in 

Egypt,  75,  80;  homes  in,  72; 
night  riders  of,  72  ;  sand  storms 
in,  70  ;  traveling  on,  69. 

Devil’s  Gullet,  The,  134. 

Diamond  cutters  in  Amsterdam, 

100. 

Dikes  in  Holland,  102,  103,  104. 

Directions:  east,  1;  north,  1,  5; 
points  of  compass,  4;  rule  for 
telling,  1;  south,  1,  5;  up  and 
down,  5 ;  west,  1 . 

District  of  Columbia,  132  ;  map,  49. 

Dogs:  in  Holland,  107;  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  in  Switzerland,  94 ;  Eskimo 
huskies,  52. 

Donkeys:  in  Egypt,  80,  81;  in 
Italy,  88. 

Dories,  113,  114. 

Ducks  in  China,  123,  124. 


Dutch,  The  — their  fight  with 
the  sea,  100-107 ;  children,  106 ; 
cities,  100 ;  cottages,  103 ; 
dairymen,  105;  farmers,  104, 
105;  fishermen,  105;  industry, 
101;  paintings,  100;  people, 
102. 

Earth  as  a  Globe,  The,  1-7. 

Earth  Globe,  4,  5. 

East  River,  9,  10. 

Ecuador  (gk'wa-dor),  36 ;  map,  38, 

Edfu  Temple  in  Egypt,  80. 

Egypt  (e'jlpt),  75-82  ;  animals,  77  ; 
crops,  77;  a  desert  without  the 
Nile,  75;  dress  of  people,  78; 
farmers,  77,  80 ;  houses,  77 ; 
irrigation  in,  78,  79;  rug  weav¬ 
ing,  78;  ruins  in,  78,  80;  school 
in,  80;  villages,  77,  78;  maps, 

61,  62,  119. 

Electricity:  in  Norway,  108,  113; 
in  Switzerland,  98. 

Elephants  in  Africa,  58,  68. 

Ellis  Island,  10. 

Ely  (e'll),  Nevada,  31;  map,  16. 

Empire  State  Building,  10,  11. 

Equator,  4,  34,  37,  44,  58,  92,  127, 
128,  136;  maps,  35,  38,  60-61, 

62,  118-119. 

Eskimo  (Ss'kI-mo),  The  Land  of 
the,  47-57 ;  boats  (kayak  and 
umiak),  52,  54;  clothing  of 
people,  50,  52;  fishing  through 
the  ice,  51;  food,  50;  homes 
(ani,  igloo,  tupik),  50 ;  hunting, 
50,  54;  life  of,  48;  village,  47; 
ways  of  travel,  52. 

Eskimos,  58,  72,  92. 

Ethiopia  (Abyssinia)  (e'thl-5'pl-d, 
ab'I-sIn'I-d),  75;  map,  62. 

Eucalyptus  (u'kd-Hp'tws)  tree  in 
Tasmania,  135,  138. 

Europe  (u'rwp),  47,  83,  86,  96,  98, 
100,  113,  116,  124,  139;  maps, 
3,  61,  85,  97. 

Factories:  in  Norway,  113;  in 
Switzerland,  98. 

Fairmount  Park,  15,  18. 

Fall,  44. 

Farmers:  Chinese,  120,  127; 

Dutch,  102;  Egyptian,  77,  80. 

Farming:  in  Norway,  108,  111, 
112;  jn  Italy,  86,  88;  in  Spain, 
84 ;  in  Switzerland,  96,  98. 

Farm  machinery:  in  Australia, 
132;  in  Switzerland,  98. 

Field  Museum,  24,  25. 

Fiord,  108;  in  Norway,  110,  111. 

Fishing:  in  New  England,  113; 
on  the  Grand  Bank,  113,  114; 
in  Holland,  105;  on  the  New¬ 
foundland  Banks,  113,  114;  in 
Norway,  108,  109. 
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Fish  market,  Bergen,  109. 

Flour  milling  in  Omaha,  25. 

Forests:  in  Amazon  Basin,  37,  39, 
40,42;  in  Australia,  132 ;  in  the 
Congo  Valley,  03,  64 ;  in  Nor¬ 
way,  108,  110;  in  Switzerland, 
94;  in  Tasmania,  134. 

France,  98;  map,  85. 

Fremantle,  136;  maps,  120,  129. 

Fruit  farms  in  Australia,  132. 

Gaillard  (gal'rird)  Cut,  116. 

Gasoline  engines:  in  Egypt,  7S ; 
in  Holland,  104. 

Gatun  (ga-toon')  Lake,  116. 

Gatun  Locks,  116. 

Geese  in  China,  121,  123. 

Geneva  (je-ne'vd),  94 ;  maps,  61,85. 

Genoa  (j6n'o-d),  86,  87  ;  maps,  61, 
85. 

Geography,  5. 

Georges  Bank,  114. 

George  Washington  Bridge,  9,  10. 

Germany  (jur'ma-nl),  98;  maps, 
61,  85. 

Gettysburg  (gSthz-burg),  20. 

Geysers  (gl'serz)  in  Yellowstone 
Park,  27. 

Gibraltar  (jl-brSl'ter),  Straits  of, 
83,  139;  maps,  61,  62,  85,  119. 

Gill  nets,  114. 

Glaciers :  of  Antarctica,  55 ;  of 
Greenland,  48;  in  Norway,  109, 
111;  in  Switzerland,  98. 

Gloucester  (glos'ter),  114. 

Goats :  in  Greece,  89 ;  in  Italy, 
88;  in  Norway,  110,  112;  in 
Switzerland,  94,  96. 

Gold :  in  Australia,  132,  136 ;  in 
California,  31. 

Golden  Gate,  32,  33. 

Golden  Gate  Park,  32,  33. 

Gondolas  (gon'do-la),  88. 

Grand  Bank,  113,  114. 

Grand  Canal  in  Venice,  89. 

Grand  Central  Station,  12,  13. 

Grapes:  in  Australia,  133;  in 
Greece,  89;  in  Spain,  83,  84; 
in  Switzerland,  96. 

Grasslands :  in  Africa,  67,  68 ; 
in  Switzerland,  94. 

Great  Australian  Desert,  134; 
map,  129. 

Great  Central  Plains,  22. 

Great  Desert,  The,  30. 

Great  High  Plains,  26. 

Great  Interior  Basin,  30. 

Great  Lakes,  24  ;  map,  49. 

Great  Salt  Lake,  29,  30 ;  map,  49. 

Great  Wall  of  China,  126 ;  map, 

120. 

Greece,  89-91;  climate,  89;  fish¬ 
ing,  91 ;  life  of  the  people,  89- 
91 ;  shepherds,  89 ;  trade,  91 ; 
maps,  61,  86. 


Greenland,  48 ;  maps,  35,  49. 

Gulf  Stream,  47,  1 13. 

Gums,  in  Africa,  70. 

Haarlem  (hiir'l&n),  105. 

Haarlem  Polder,  104. 

Hague  (hag),  The,  100,  102;  maps, 

61,  85. 

Hammerfest  (ham'er-fSst'),  113; 
map,  86. 

Han  (han)  River,  124. 

Hankow  (han'ko'),  124;  map, 

120. 

Hanyang  (han 'yang'),  124. 

Harlem  River,  10. 

Harpoon,  50. 

Hay:  in  the  Corn  Belt,  23;  in 
Italy,  88 ;  in  Lancaster  County, 
18,  19;  making,  44;  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  26;  in  Norway,  110;  in 
Switzerland,  96. 

Hemisphere:  definition,  4;  East¬ 
ern,  4;  map,  3;  Northern,  4, 
55,  128 ;  map,  6 ;  Southern,  4, 
55,  128;  map,  7;  Western,  4; 
map,  2. 

Herculaneum  (hur'ku-Ia'ne-wm), 
86. 

Hippopotami  or  “  river  horses,” 
63. 

Hobart  (ho'bcirt),  133,  134,  136. 
Holland,  98,  99,  100-107;  bulb 
country,  104,  105;  canals,  103, 
104,  i05,  106 ;  cheese,  102 ; 
cities,  100,  101,  102;  dikes,  102, 

103,  105,  106;  farmers,  102, 

104,  107;  fishing,  105,  107; 
homes  in  Volendam,  105  ;  land, 
100,  102;  people,  105,  106,  107; 
trade,  100;  windmills,  104; 
map,  85. 

Honey  bear,  39. 

Horizon,  54. 

Horses :  Arabian,  72 ;  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  133;  in  China,  124;  in 
the  Corn  Belt,  23 ;  in  Norway, 
112. 

Hudson,  Henry,  9. 

Hudson  River,  10,  13. 

Hudson  River  Tunnel,  13. 
Hwang-Ho  (hwang'ho'),  123; 
map,  120. 

Icebergs,  47,  55. 

Illinois  (Il'l-noi' ;  H'f-noiz'),  22,  23, 
25,  26. 

Independence  Hall,  14,  15. 

India,  139;  map,  120. 

Indiana  (In-dl-Sn'd),  22,  25;  map, 

17. 

Indian  corn  in  the  Amazon  Basin, 
40. 

Indian  Ocean,  136;  maps,  3,  6,  7, 

120. 


Indians  of  the  Amazon  Basin, 
36,  39,  40,  41,  42,  48,  54,  68,  72, 
127. 

Iowa  (i'o-wd),  22,  25,  26;  map,  17. 

Iquitos  (C-ke'tos),  36;  maps,  35, 

38. 

Iron  in  the  Appalachian  Plateau, 
21. 

Iron  and  steel:  in  China,  124;  on 
Rhine  boat,  98. 

Irrigation:  in  Egypt,  78,  79;  in 
United  States,  26,  30,  31. 

Isthmus,  116. 

Isthmus  of  Panama,  116;  map, 
49. 

Italy,  86-89,  92 ;  animals,  88 ; 
farming,  86,  88;  houses  in 

Naples,  86;  people,  88;  prod¬ 
ucts,  88;  maps,  61,  85. 

Ivory  in  Africa,  70. 

Jersey  City,  13. 

Jungfrau  (ydong'frou'),  95. 

Kalgoorlie  (k&l-gobr'll),  134,  136; 
map,  129. 

Kangaroos,  134,  138. 

Karnak  (kar'nak),  temple  at,  80. 

Kingsford-Smith,  Sir  Charles,  128. 

Koala  (ko-a'la),  134,  138. 

Koran,  80. 

Labrador  Current,  47,  113. 

Lake  Geneva,  92. 

Lake  Michigan  (mlsh'1-gdn),  24, 
25,  29 ;  maps,  17,  49. 

Lake  St.  Clair,  133. 

Lake  Superior  mines,  22. 

Lake  Tahoe  (ta'ho),  30,  31. 

Lancaster  (lhp'kas-ter),  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  18;  map,  17. 

Lancaster  County,  18,  19. 

“  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,”  113. 

Lapps,  55,  56,  57. 

Latex  (la'teks),  in  the  Amazon 
Basin,  42. 

Latitude,  4. 

Lead  :  in  Australia,  132  ;  in  Utah, 
30. 

League  of  Nations,  94. 

Leather:  tanning  of,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  98 ;  crimping  of,  by  Es¬ 
kimo,  52. 

Lemons :  in  Italy,  88 ;  in  Spain, 
84. 

Lentils  in  Egypt,  77. 

Leopoldville  (le'6-pold-vll),  59,  63; 
map,  62. 

Liberty  Bell,  15. 

Libya,  83;  maps,  61,  62. 

Limon  (le-mon')  Bay,  116. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  8. 

Lincoln  Highway,  8-33 ;  map,  16— 
17. 

Lion,  68. 
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Livestock:  in  Australia,  132;  in 
Lancaster  County,  18,  19. 

Long  Island,  10. 

Lumbering  in  Australia,  134. 

Machinery  in  Switzerland,  98. 
Mackerel  fishing,  114. 

Madeira  (ma-day'ra)  River,  36; 
map,  38. 

Madrid  (md-drld'),  84,  128 ;  maps, 

61,  85,  119. 

Magellan  (md-jgl'dn),  4. 
Mahogany  in  the  Amazon  Basin, 

37,  43. 

Malaga  (ma'la-ga),  83,  84. 

Manaos  (ma-na'os),  42;  maps,  35, 

38,  60. 

Manhattan  Bridge,  9. 

Manhattan,  Island  of,  9,  10,  11. 
Manufacturing:  in  Chicago,  25; 
in  New  York  City,  11;  in 
Omaha,  25;  in  Philadelphia, 
15;  in  Pittsburgh,  22. 

Matadi  (ma-ta'de),  59;  maps,  61, 

62. 

Meat  packing:  in  Chicago,  25; 

in  Omaha,  25. 

Mecca,  72. 

Medicine  Bow,  27 ;  map,  16. 
Mediterranean  (mSd'I-ter-a'ne-dn) 
Cruise,  A,  83-91. 

Mediterranean  Lands,  83;  maps, 
61,  85. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  83,  91,  139; 
maps,  61,  86. 

Melbourne  (mgl'bwrn),  132,  133, 
136;  map,  129. 

Merino  sheep  in  Australia,  131, 
132  ;  in  Spain,  84. 

Mexico  (mSk'sI-ko),  Gulf  of,  47; 
maps,  49,  60. 

Michigan  (mlsh'I-gdn  Boulevard, 
24. 

Minerals  in  Tasmania,  134. 
Mining  in  the  Appalachian  Pla¬ 
teau,  21. 

Miraflores  (me'ra-flo'ras)  Locks, 
116. 

Mississippi  (mls'l-slp'l)  River,  25, 
26,  123 ;  maps,  49,  60. 
Mississippi  River  boat,  59. 
Missouri  (ml-soo'rl)  River,  25; 
maps,  49,  60. 

Missouri-Mississippi  river  system, 
75. 

Mohammedans  (mh-h&m'ed-dn), 
72. 

Monongahela  (mo-nbq'gd-he'ld) 
River,  22. 

Monsoons  in  China,  121. 
Mormons,  30. 

Mosque  in  Egypt,  80,  81. 
Mountains:  in  Australia,  132; 
in  Norway,  108 ;  in  Switzerland, 
94,  98. 


Mount  Kosciusko  (kos'I-us'ko), 
132. 

Mulberry  trees:  in  Italy,  88;  in 
Spain,  84. 

Mules  in  Egypt,  80. 

Murcia  (mur'shi-d),  84. 

Murray  River,  135 ;  map,  129. 

Naples  (na'p’lz),  83,  86,  88,  128; 
maps,  61,  85. 

Nebraska  (ne-br&s'kd),  22,  25; 
map,  16. 

Negroes:  Congo,  59,  127;  Grass¬ 
land,  67,  68. 

Netherlands  (nfith'er-ldndz),  The, 
99;  map,  85. 

Nevada  (ne-va'dd),  30,  31 ;  map, 

16. 

New  England,  113-114. 
Newfoundland  (nu'fund-l&nd"),  47, 
113,  114;  maps,  49,  60,  119. 
New  Jersey  (jfir'zl),  10,  13;  map, 

17. 

New  Orleans  (or'le-anz),  26. 

New  South  Wales,  130,  131,  135, 
136;  map,  129. 

New  York  City,  8-13,  15,  21,  23, 
27,  33,  34,  36,  43,  47,  58,  67,  113, 
116,  128,  131,  132,  139;  maps, 
17,  35. 

Nile  Delta,  80,  83. 

Nile  River,  74,  75,  76,  77,  80; 

maps,  61,  62. 

Nile  steamer,  77. 

Nitrates  in  Norway,  113. 

Nomads,  50. 

North  America,  4,  26,  48,  55,  117, 
139 ;  maps,  2,  6,  35,  49,  63. 
North  Atlantic  Ocean,  55. 

North  Cape,  111. 

Northern  Lights,  112. 

Northern  Territory,  The,  136. 
North  Pole,  4,  55. 

North  River,  10. 

North  Sea,  98,  107;  maps,  61, 

86. 

North  Star,  1,  74,  128. 

North  Temperate  Zone,  4. 

Norway  (nor'wa),  108-113;  cli¬ 
mate,  112;  clothing  of  people, 
110,  112;  coast,  110;  farming, 
110;  fishing,  109;  houses,  110; 
land,  108,  109;  people,  112; 
products,  113;  shipbuilding, 
109;  winter  sports,  112  ;  maps, 
61,  86. 

Nullarbor  (nuTar-bor)  Plain,  134, 
136. 

Oakland,  California,  33;  map,  16. 
Oasis  in  the  Sahara,  72,  73,  75. 
Oats:  in  the  Corn  Belt,  23;  in 
Holland,  107;  in  Norway,  110; 
on  Rhine  boat,  98;  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  98. 


Ohio  (6-hi'o),  22,  25;  map,  17. 
Ohio  River,  22 ;  maps,  17,  49. 

Old  Faithful,  27,  28. 

Olives:  in  Greece,  89;  in  Italy, 
88;  in  Spain,  83,  84. 

Olympic  Games,  89. 

Omaha  (o'md-ha'),  25,  26,  27; 
maps,  17,  35. 

Oranges:  in  Australia,  131,  133; 

in  Italy,  88 ;  in  Spain,  84. 
Orchards  in  Australia,  136. 

Oslo  (o'sloo),  108,  109,  110;  maps, 
61,  85. 

Oslo  Fiord,  108. 

Ostia  (os'tya),  86. 

Pacific  Ocean,  4,  27,  117;  maps, 
2,  3,  6,  7,  118. 

Palace  of  Peace,  100,  102. 

Palace  of  the  Doges  (doj'gz),  89. 
Palm  oil  in  Africa,  70. 

Panama,  117;  maps,  38,  49,  60, 

119. 

Panama  Canal,  116,  117,  139; 

maps,  38,  49,  60,  119. 

Para  (pa-ra')  River,  34;  map,  38. 
Para  rubber,  37. 

Peaches:  in  Australia,  133;  in 
Lancaster  County,  19;  in 
Switzerland,  98. 

Pears:  in  Australia,  133;  in 
Switzerland,  98. 

Peary,  Admiral  Robert  E.,  55. 

Peas  in  China,  120. 

Peasants,  Norwegian,  112. 

Peccary  or  wild  pig,  40. 

Pedro  Miguel  (pa'dro  mg-gal') 
Lock,  116. 

Peiping,  124,  126;  maps,  118, 

120. 

Penguins,  5,  55. 

Peninsula,  83. 

Pennsylvania,  132;  coal,  22;  iron, 
22 ;  State  Forests,  20,  21 ;  State 
Parks,  20;  University  of,  18; 
map,  17. 

Pennsylvania  Station,  13. 

Pepper  in  Amazon  Basin,  37. 
Perth,  136;  maps,  120,  129. 

Peru  (pS-roo'),  36;  map,  38. 
Philadelphia  (fll'd-dgl'fl-d),  13,  15, 
18,20,21,23,117;  maps,  17,48. 
Phylae  (fi'le),  Temple  of,  75,  76. 
Piedmont  (ped'mbnt)  Plateau,  18, 
20,  21,  23 ;  map,  17. 

Pigmies  of  the  Aruwimi,  63-66,  67, 
68,  73. 

Piraeus  (pl-re'ws),  89,  91,  92; 
map,  61. 

Pittsburgh  (plts'bfirg),  21,  22,  23; 
maps,  17,  48. 

Polar  bear,  48. 

Polar  regions,  4. 

Polder,  104. 

Poles,  4,  128. 
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Pompeii  (pOm-pa'ye) ,  86. 

Po  River,  88;  map,  86. 

Port  Augusta,  134 ;  map,  136. 

Port  Said  (afi-ed'),  139;  maps,  62, 

119. 

Post,  Wiley,  4. 

Potatoes,  sweet,  67. 

Potatoes:  in  Holland,  107;  in 
Norway,  110;  in  Switzerland, 
96,  98. 

Poultry :  in  the  Corn  Belt,  23 ; 
in  Lancaster  County,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  18,  19. 

Prairie  Plains,  22,  23,  26. 

Pullman  car  works,  25. 

Pyramids  in  Egypt,  80. 

Queens,  11. 

Queensland,  127,  130,  131,  136; 
map,  129. 

Rainfall :  in  the  Amazon  Basin, 
36,  37;  in  Australia,  130;  in 
Norway,  110. 

Rain  forest :  in  the  Amazon  Basin, 
37 ;  in  the  Congo  Valley,  63,  64. 
Ranch  in  Australia,  130. 

Rawlins,  Wyoming,  27  ;  map,  16. 
Rayon  in  Switzerland,  98. 

Red  Cross,  94. 

Red  Sea,  136,  139;  maps,  62,  119, 

120. 

Reindeer  in  Lapland,  56. 

Reno  (re'nS),  Nevada,  31 ;  map, 

16. 

Rhine  River,  98,  99 ;  map,  85. 
Rhone  Glacier,  95. 

Rice:  in  China,  120,  124,  125; 
in  Egypt,  77;  in  Greece,  89; 
in  Italy,  88. 

Rio  Negro,  36;  maps,  38,  60. 
Rockefeller  Center,  11. 

Rocky  Mountains,  26,  27,  29,  44, 
92 ;  map,  49. 

Roman  Empire,  86. 

Roman  Forum,  86. 

Rome,  33,  86,  87 ;  maps,  61,  86, 
119. 

Rotterdam  (r5t'er-d&m'),  99,  100, 
101,  108;  maps,  61,  86. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  131. 

Rug  weaving:  in  Egypt,  78;  in 
Philadelphia,  15. 

Rye :  in  the  Corn  Belt,  23 ;  in 
Norway,  111;  on  Rhine  boat, 
98 ;  in  Switzerland,  98. 

Sacramento  (s3,k'rd-mgn'to),  Cali¬ 
fornia,  31 ;  map,  16. 

Sacramento  River,  31. 

Safari  in  Africa,  69. 

Sahara  (sd-h:l'rd),  The,  68-74; 

map,  61. 

Saltair,  29. 


Salt  Lake  City,  27,  29,  30,  33; 
maps,  16,  35,  49. 

Sampans  in  China,  121,  124. 

San  Francisco  (fr&n-sls'ko),  8, 
27,31,32,  33,  36,  117,  128,  131; 
maps,  16,  35,  49. 

Sapodilla,  the  chewing  gum  tree, 
37. 

Sarsaparilla,  37,  43. 

Sea  cows,  41. 

Seals :  in  Antarctica,  55 ;  hunting 
of,  50. 

Seasons,  The,  44-46;  in  African 
Grasslands,  67 ;  in  the  Amazon 
Basin,  36,  44 ;  in  Antarctica, 
55 ;  in  Australia,  128 ;  in  China, 
121;  in  the  Congo  region,  58; 
in  Eskimo  Land,  54;  on  Isth¬ 
mus  of  Panama,  116;  in  Nor¬ 
way,  112;  in  the  United  States, 
44. 

Seines,  114. 

Shaduf  in  Egypt,  78,  79. 

Shanghai  (sh&ng'ha'I),  117,  120, 
121,  127;  maps,  118,  122. 

Sheep:  in  Australia,  131,  132; 
in  Greece,  89 ;  in  Holland,  107 ; 
in  Italy,  88;  in  Norway,  110, 
112;  in  Switzerland,  94,  96;  in 
Wyoming,  26. 

Shipbuilding  in  Norway,  108,  109. 

Sierra  Nevada  (sl-er'd  ne-va'dd) 
Mountains,  31,  44  ;  map,  49. 

Si-Kiang  (sl'kyang')  or  West 
River,  121. 

Silk:  in  China,  120,  121;  in 
Spain,  84. 

Silver  in  Utah,  30. 

Skiing  in  the  Alps,  92,  96. 

Ski-jump,  Oslo,  112. 

Skyscraper,  8,  10. 

Smelting  in  Omaha,  25. 

Sogne  Fiord  (sog'ng  fyord),  110, 
113. 

South  America,  4,  34,  117,  139; 
maps,  2,  7,  35,  38,  43,  119. 

South  Australia,  135,  136 ;  map, 
129. 

Southern  Cross,  128. 

South  Pacific  Ocean,  133. 

South  Pole,  4,  55. 

Spain,  83-86;  climate,  83,  84; 
farming,  84;  fruit  growing,  84; 
a  peninsula,  83;  people,  83;  a 
plateau,  84  ;  maps,  61,  86. 

Spaniards,  88. 

Sphinx  in  Egypt,  80. 

Sphinxes  at  Karnak,  78. 

Spices  in  Africa,  70. 

Spitsbergen,  55. 

Spring,  46. 

Stanley  Falls,  59,  63 ;  map,  62. 

Stanley,  Henry  M.,  59. 

Stanley  Pool,  59. 

Staten  Island,  11. 


Statue  of  Liberty,  9,  10,  139. 

St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  47; 
maps,  35,  49,  60. 

St.  Mark’s  Cathedral,  Venice,  89. 
Stockyards:  in  Chicago,  25;  in 
Lancaster,  18. 

Stork  in  Holland,  The,  104. 

St.  Peter’s  Church,  Rome,  86,  87. 
Suez  (soo-6z'),  139;  maps,  62,  119. 
Suez  Canal,  139;  maps,  61,  62, 
119. 

Sugar  beets  in  Switzerland,  98. 
Sugar  cane:  in  Australia,  131  ;  in 
Egypt,  77. 

Summer,  44. 

Susquehanna  (sQs'kwe-h&n'nd) 
River,  18,  20. 

Swan  River,  136. 

Swine:  in  Australia,  133;  in 
China,  124;  in  the  Corn  Belt, 
23;  in  Nebraska,  26. 
Switzerland  (swlt'zer-land),  92- 
99,  100  ;  Alps,  94  ;  animals,  93, 

94,  95,  96 ;  avalanche,  95 ; 
dress  of  people,  98 ;  factories, 
98;  farms,  98;  forests,  94; 
glaciers,  98;  harvesting  hay, 
93 ;  houses,  96 ;  mountains,  94, 

95,  96,  98;  people,  98;  “  Play¬ 
ground  of  Europe,”  92,  98 ; 
products,  96,  98;  railroads,  94; 
Rhone  Glacier,  95 ;  roadways, 
94 ;  tourists,  96,  98 ;  travel  in, 
94 ;  waterfalls,  98 ;  water 
power,  94,  98 ;  winter  sports,  98 ; 
maps,  61,  86. 

Sydney  (sld'nl),  127,  130,  131,  132, 
133,  136;  maps,  118,  129. 

Tasmania  (t&z-ma'nl-d),  133-134, 
135,  136;  maps,  118,  129. 

Tea  in  China,  120. 

Temperature,  46. 

Texas,  131 ;  map,  16. 

Tiber  (tl'ber)  River,  86. 

Timber  on  Rhine  boat,  98. 

Times  Square,  12,  13. 

Tobacco :  in  Egypt,  77 ;  in  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  18,  19;  in 

Greece,  89. 

Travel:  in  frozen  lands,  55;  in 
Switzerland,  94. 

Trawls,  114. 

Trenton  (t.rSn'ttfn),  New  Jersey, 
13;  map,  17. 

Tributaries  of  the  Amazon,  f>8. 
Trondheim  (trOn'yCm),  113;  map, 

86. 

Trondheim  Fiord,  113. 

Tropic  of  Cancer,  127,  128;  maps, 
49,  60-61,  62,  118-119,  129. 
Tropic  of  Capricorn,  127,  128; 

maps,  38,  62,  118-119,  129. 
Tropics,  4,  127. 

Truckee  River,  31. 
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Tulips  in  Holland,  104,  105. 

Tunisia  (tu-nisb'i-d),  83;  map,  62. 

Twilight,  54. 

United  States  (Across  the  United 
States  on  the  Lincoln  Highway), 
8-33,  34,  36,  116,  117,  127,  134; 
maps,  16-17,  49. 

Utah,  29,  30,  31 ;  State  Capitol, 
30;  University  of,  30;  map,  16. 

Valencia  (vd-16n'shi-d),  84,  86; 
map,  85. 

Van  Cortlandt  Park,  New  York 
City,  13. 

Vanilla,  37 ;  beans,  43. 

Vatican,  Rome,  86. 

Vegetables:  in  Egypt,  77;  in 
Holland,  107;  in  Norway,  110; 
in  Spain,  84. 

Venice  (v&n'Is),  88,  89,  100; 

maps,  61,  85. 

Vesuvius  (ve-su'vi-ws),  83. 

Victoria  (vlk-to'rl-d) ,  130,  132, 

133,134,136;  map,  129. 

Vikings,  The  Land  of  the,  108-113. 

Vineyards:  in  Italy,  88;  on  the 
Rhine,  99. 


Volendam  (vol'gn-d&m'),  105,  106, 
108. 

Walrus,  hunting  of,  54. 

Wanhsien  (wan'si-6n'),  125. 

Washington  Monument,  8,  10. 

Watches  in  Switzerland,  98. 

Water  boy  in  desert,  73. 

Waterfalls:  in  Norway,  113;  in 
Switzerland,  98. 

Water  power:  in  Norway,  113; 
in  Switzerland,  98;  in  Tas¬ 
mania,  135. 

Water  wheel  in  Egypt,  79. 

Western  Australia,  136;  map,  129. 

West  Indies,  116;  maps,  49,  60, 
119. 

West  River  (Si-Kiang),  121. 

West  Wind  Drift,  47. 

Whaling  industry  of  Norway,  109. 

Wheat:  in  Australia,  131,  132, 
133 ;  in  the  Corn  Belt,  23 ;  in 
Egypt,  77 ;  in  Holland,  107 ;  in 
Italy,  88 ;  in  Greece,  89 ;  in 
Lancaster  County,  17 ;  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  26;  on  Rhine  boat,  98; 
in  Spain,  84 ;  in  Switzerland,  98. 

“  White  coal,”  in  Switzerland,  98. 


Windmills  in  Holland,  102,  103, 
104. 

Winter,  45,  46. 

Winters:  in  Norway,  112;  in 
Switzerland,  96. 

Wool  in  Australia,  132. 

Woolworth  Building,  8,  9,  11. 
World,  map,  118-119. 

World  Court,  100. 

Wuchang  (woo 'chang'),  124;  map, 

120. 

Wyoming  (wi-6'mlng),  26;  map, 

16. 

Yangtze  (yang'tse')  River,  116, 
117,  121,  124,  126;  map,  120. 
Yarra  (yar'a)  River,  133. 
Yellowstone  Falls,  28. 

Yellowstone  National  Park,  27. 
Yellowstone  River,  27. 

Yugoslavia  (yoo'go-sla'vl-a),  92; 
map,  85. 

Zinc:  in  Australia,  132;  in  Utah, 
30. 

Zones:  polar,  4,  128;  temperate, 
4,  128;  tropical,  4,  128. 

Zuider  Zee  (zl'der  za'),  105. 
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